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Everybody  naturally  wants 
to  hear  the  best  music 

If  you  had  your  choice  of  attending  two  concerts — the  greatest  artists  in 
all  the  world  appearing  at  one,  some  little-known  artists  at  the  other — which 
would  you  choose?  You  would  quickly  decide  to  hear  the  renowned  artists 
who  are  famous  for  their  superb  interpretations.  And  this  is  exactly  the 
reason  why  the  Victrola  is  the  instrument  for  your  home.  The  world's 
greatest  artists  make  records  for  the  Victor  exclusively: 

Caruso,  Alda,  Braslau,  Calve,  Culp,  de  Gogorza,  De  Luca,  Destinn, 
Elman,  Farrar,  Gadski,  Galli-Curci,  Garrison,  Gluck,  Hempel,  Homer, 
Journet,  Kreisler,  Martinelli,  McCormack,  Melba,  Paderewski,  Powell, 
Ruffo,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Sembrich,  Tetrazzini,  Whitehill,  Williams, 
Witherspoon,  Zimbalist. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $10  to  $400,  and  there  are  Victor 
dealers  everywhere  who  will  gladly  demonstrate  them  and  play  your  favorite  music  for  you.  Ask  to 
hear  the  Saenger  Voice  Culture  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 
New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 

Victor  Supremacy 

"Victrola"  is  the  Registered  Trade-mark  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company  designating  the  products  of  this 
Company  only. 

AVarning:  Xhe  use  of  the  word  Victrola  upon  or  in  the 
promotion  or  sale  of  any  other  Talking  Machine  or  Phono- 
graph products  is  misleading  and  illegal. 

Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines 
are  scientifically  coordinated  and  synchronized  by  our  special 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  their  use,  one  with  the  other,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  Victor  reprodurtion. 
To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the  famous  trade- 
mark, "His  Master's  Voice."  It  is  on  all  genuine  products 
of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 


The  six-fire  Mystery 
that  detectives  couldn't  solve 


FIRE  NO.  i 

At  noon  on  October  27th,  at  the  Cana- 
dian Rubber  Company's  factory  in  Montreal, 
fire  was  discovered  in  a  scrap  sorting-room. 
Some  employees,  returning  after  the  noon 
hour,  saw  smoke  coming  up  the  stairway 
from  a  small  room  in  the  basement  in  which 
sweepings  are  sorted.  Investigation  showed 
that  there  was  a  fire  in  a  barrel  of  sweepings. 
Right  over  the  barrel  was  an  automatic 
sprinkler-head  on  its  pipe  and  from  this  .a 
shower  of  water  helped  put  out  the  fire. 

FIRE  NO.  2 

That  same  evening  at  6:50  P.M.,  a 
small  fire  occurred  in  the  cutting-room, 
second  story  of  No.  8  Building.  Smoke  was 
seen  coming  from  a  pile  of  cotton-covered 
frames  used  for  carrying  rubber.  This  fire 
occurred  not  long  after  the  day  employees 
left  the  factory.  A  couple  of  pails  of  water 
were  thrown  on  the  burning  cloth  and  the 
fire  was  soon  out. 

FIRE  NO.  3 

An  hour  la,ter  fire  was  discovered  under 
a  bench  in  the  cutting-room  in  second  story 
of  building  where  there  was  an  accumula- 
tion of  scrap  material.  Automatic  sprinklers 
again  came  into  action.   Loss,  $850  to  ^900. 

FIRE  NO.  4 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  at  9:40  P.  M., 
a  small  fire  was  discovered  in  the  second 
story  of  another  building  in  a  pile  of  "books," 
which  are  made  of  cloth  covered  with  rubber 
and  used  for  carrying  about  the  unvulcanized 
rubber. 

That  made  four  fires  in  one  day.  The 
management  got  scared  and  put  on  extra 
watchmen.  For  several  nights  some  special 
men  were  also  hidden  about  the  rooms  to 
watch  for  firebugs.  - 

TRYING  TO  FIND  A  CLUE 

The  second  night  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
rubber-rack  close  to  one  of  the  detectives. 
Upon  jumping  out,  expecting  to  trap  the 


firebug,  he  was  astonished  beyond  measure 
to  find  no  one  else  in  the  room  and  no  trace 
or  clue  of  what  started  the  fire.  The  flames 
leaped  from  shelf  to  shelf  and  across  the 
near-by  racks  with  fearful  speed,  causing  the 
sprinklers  to  open  up  and  put  it  out. 

Two  days  after  that  on  October  31st, 
at  11:10  P.M.,  fire  was  discovered  in  the 
packing-room  in  bags  of  clippings.  Thirteen 
sprinkler-heads  came  into  action  and  con- 
trolled the  fire  until  two  hose-streams  were 
brought  into  play  to  finish  the  job. 

The  story  illustrates  how  capricious  the 
fire-demon  is.  Instead  of  being  distributed 
with  some  uniformity  through  the  year, 
these  six  fires  came  all  in  a  bunch.  Some  of 
them  came  in  spite  of  extra  watchmen  hid- 
ing around  the  building  and  other  special 
precautions.  • 

The  significant  thing  is  that  the  sprink- 
lers in  no  case  failed  to  do  their  duty. 
Whether  the  watchmen  were  there  or  not — 
whether  they  were  asleep  or  alert,  the  sprink- 
lers were  invariably  on  the  job,  each  sprink- 
ler-head ready  to  rain  down  twenty  gallons 
of  water  per  minute  on  the  heart  of  the  blaze. 

In  spite  of  the  fires,  the  Canadian  Rub- 
ber Company,  as  a  going  business,  never 
ceased  going.  Little  fires  might  spring  up 
— four  a  day  or  four  an  hour — without 
threatening  the  business. 

The  Canadian  Rubber  Company  is  se- 
cure against  interruption  of  business  by  fire. 
Are  you?  Your  store,  your  factory,  your 
warehouse  is  covered  by  insurance,  of  course; 
but  if  it  burned  down — or  assuming  the 
building  is  fireproof,  if  it  burned  out,  which 
is  much  the  same  thing — would  the  insurance 
money  begin  to  repay  you  for  the  business 
earthquake  which  you  would  suffer  and  the 
demoralization  which  would  ensue  before 
you  got  going  again? 

"Fully  covered  by  insurance"  is  a  much 
misused  phrase.  Insurance  partly  repays 
the  material  damage,  but  does  not  cover  the 
damages  due  to  interruption  of  business,  loss 
of  orders  and  profits,  and  the  general  losses 
which  a  conflagration  entails. 
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THE  FIFTH  FIRE  BROKE  OUT  CLOSE  TO  ONE  OF  THE  DETECTIVES  HIDDEN  NEAR  A  RUBBER-RACK. 


Under  sprinklers,  however,  a  conflagra- 
tion becomes  practically  impossible,  and  the 
only  losses  which  remain  are  the  trifling  ones 
occasioned  by  a  fire  that  covers  only  a  few 
square  feet  and  burns  only  a  few  minutes 
before  the  sprinkler  squelches  it. 

Sprinkler  equipment  is  relatively  cheap 
because  it  brings  about  large  savings  in  the 
annual  insurance  cost — savings  which  very 
commonly  are  enough  to  pay  for  the  sprink- 
lers within  a  few  years,  but  which  are  well 
worth  while,  even  if  it  is  a  long-term  in- 
vestment. 


Keep  your  going  business  going — with 
Grinnells. 

We  may  tell  you  that  you  have  not  a 
sprinklerable  proposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  show  you  the  way  to  large 
savings  in  money  through  up-to-date  fire- 
protection.  Certainly  we  can  show  you  how 
to  save  your  business  from  fire. 

Write  us  to-day.  Don't  theorize — get 
the  figures!  Address  the  General  Fire  Ex- 
tinguisher Company,  281  West  Exchange 
Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

The  Factory-Assembled  System 


Hew  I  Raised  Aiy  Earnings 
fiom'30to51000aw2ei 

The  Story  of  a  Young  Man's 
Remarkable  Rise,  as  Told  by  Himself 


THREE  years  ago  I  was  earning  $30  per 
week.  With  a  wife  and  two  children  to 
support  it  was  a  constant  struggle  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  We  saved  very  little, 
and  that  only  by  sacrificing  things  we  really 
needed.  To-day  my  earnings  average  a  thousand 
dollars  weekly.  I  own  two  automobiles.  My 
children  go  to  private  schools.  I  have  just  pur- 
chased, for  cash,  a  $25,000  home.  I  go  hunting, 
fishing,  motoring,  traveling,  whenever  I  care  to, 
and  I  do  less  work  than  ever  before. 

What  I  have  done,  anyone  can  do — for  I  am 
only  an  average  man.  I  have  never  gone  to  col- 
lege, my  education  is  limited,  and  I  am  not  "bril- 
liant" by  any  means.  I  personally  know  at  least 
a  hundred  men  who  are  better  business  men 
than  I,  who  are  better  educated,  who  are  better 
informed  on  hundreds  of  subjects,  and  who  have 
much  better  ideas  than  I  ever  had.  Yet  not  one 
of  them  approaches  my  earnings.  I  mention 
this  merely  to  show  that  earning  capacity  is  not 
governed  by  the  extent  of  a  man's  education  and 
to  convince  my  readers  that  there  is  only  one  rea- 
son for  my  success — a  reason  I  will  give  herein. 

One  day,  a  few  years  ago,  I  began  to  "take 
stock"  of  myself.  I  found  that,  like  most 
other  men,  I  had  energy,  ambition,  determina- 
tion. Yet  in  spite  of  these  assets,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  I  drifted  along  without  getting  any 
where.  My  lack  of  education  bothered  me,  and 
I  had  thought  seriously  of  making  further  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  better  equip  myself  to  earn  more. 
Then  I  read  somewhere  that  but  few  millionaires 
ever  went  to  college.  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Hill, 
Schwab,  Carnegie — not  one  of  them  had  any 
more  schooling  than  I  had. 

One  day  something  happeend  that  woke  me 
up  to  what  was  wrong  with  me.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  a  decision  on  a  matter  which 
was  of  no  great  consequence.  I  knew  in  my  heart 
what  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  something 
held  me  back.  I  said  one  thing,  then  another; 
I  decided  one  way,  then  another.  I  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  me  make  the  decision  I  knew  was  right. 


I  lay  awake  most  of  that  night  thinking  about 
the  matter — not  because  it  was  of  any  great  im- 
portance in  itself,  but  because  I  was  beginning  to 
discover  myself.  Along  toward  dawn  I  resolved 
to  try  an  experiment.  I  decided  to  cultivate  my 
will  power,  believing  that  if  I  did  this  I  would  not 
hesitate  about  making  decisions — that  when  I 
had  an  idea  I  would  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
myself  to  put  it  "over" — that  I  would  not  be 
"afraid"  of  myself  or  of  things  or  of  others.  I 
felt  that  if  I  could  smash  my  ideas  across  I  would 
soon  make  my  presence  felt.  I  knew  that  here- 
tofore I  had  always  begged  for  success — had  al- 
ways stood,  hat  in  hand,  depending  on  others  to 
"give"  me  the  things  I  desired.  In  short,  I  was 
controlled  by  the  will  of  others.  Henceforth,  I 
determined  to  have  a  strong  will  of  my  own — to 
demand  and  command  what  I  wanted. 

But  how  shall  I  begin?  What  shall  I  do  first? 
It  was  easy  enough  for  me  to  determine  to  do 
things — I  had  "determined"  many  times  before. 
But  this  was  a  question  of  will  power,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  the  first  step  was  to  muster  up 
enough  of  my  own  will  power  to  stick  to  and 
carry  out  my  determination. 

With  this  new  purpose  in  mind  I  applied  my- 
self to  finding  out  something  more  about  will 
power.  I  was  sure  that  other  men  must  have 
studied  the  subject,  and  the  results  of  their  ex- 
perience would  doubtless  be  of  great  value  to  me 
in  understanding  the  workings  of  my  own  will. 
So,  with  a  directness  of  purpose  that  I  had  scarcely 
known  before,  I  began  my  search. 

The  results  at  first  were  discouraging.  While  a 
good  deal  had  been  written  about  the  memory 
and  other  faculties  of  the  brain,  I  could  find  noth- 
ing that  offered  any  help  to  me  in  acquiring  the 
new  power  that  I  had  hoped  might  be  possible. 

But  a  little  later  in  my  investigation  I  encoun- 
tered the  works  of  Prof.  Frank  Channing  Had- 
dock. To  my  amazement  and  delight  I  discov- 
ered that  this  eminent  scientist,  whose  name 
ranks  with  James,  Bergson  and  Royce,  had  just 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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BOW  1  RAISED  MY  EARNINGS  FROM  $30   TO  $1000  A  WEEK 


completed  the  most  thorough  and  constructive 
study  of  will  power  ever  made.  I  was  astonished 
to  read  his  statement,  "The  will  is  just  as  suscep- 
tible of  development  as  the  muscles  of  the 
body!"  My  question  was  answered!  Eagerly 
I  read  further — how  Dr.  Haddock  had  devoted 
twenty  years  to  this  study — how  he  has  so  com- 
pletely mastered  it  that  he  was  actually  able  to 
set  down  the  very  exercises  by  which  anyone 
could  develop  the  will,  making  it  a  bigger,  stronger 
force  each  day,  simply  through  an  easy,  progres- 
sive course  of  Training. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  I  at  once  began 
to  practice  the  exercises  formulated  by  Dr.  Had- 
dock. And  I  need  not  recount  the  extraordinary 
results  that  I  obtained  almost  from  the  first  day. 
I  have  already  indicated  the  success  that  my  de- 
veloped power  of  will  has  made  for  me. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  my  case  is  excep- 
tional. Let  me  again  assure  you  that  I  am  but  an 
average  man,  with  no  super-developed  powers, 
save  that  of  my  will.  And  to  further  prove  my 
contention,  let  me  cite  one  or  two  instances  I  have 
since  come  across,  which  seem  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  an  indomitable  will  can  be  developed 
by  anyone. 

One  case  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  that  of  a 
young  man  who  worked  in  a  big  factory.  He  was 
bright  and  willing,  but  seemed  to  get  nowhere. 
Finally  he  took  up  the  study  of  will  training,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Taylor,  the  famous 
efficiency  expert,  and  in  less  than  a  year  his 
salary  was  increased  800%.  Then  there  is  the 
case  of  C.  D.  Van  Vechten,  General  Agent  of  the 
Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Company,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  Just  a  short  time  after  receiving 
the  methods  in  will  development  suggested  by 
Prof.  Haddock,  he  felt  that  they  would  be  worth 
from  $3,000  to  $30,000  to  him. 

Another  man,  Dr.  H.  D.  Ferguson,  residing  in 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  increased  his  earnings  from 
$40  a  week  to  $150  a  week  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time  after  he  began  the  study  of  will 
training.  These  are  but  a  few — there  are  many 
other  equally  amazing  examples  which  I  person- 
ally know  about.  And  aside  from  the  financial 
gain,  this  training  has  enabled  thousands  to  over- 
come drink  and  other  vices  almost  overnight — 
has  helped  overcome  sickness  and  nervousness, 


has  transformed  unhappy,  envious,  discontented 
people  into  dominating  personalities  filled  with 
the  joy  of  living. 

Prof.  Haddock's  lessons,  rules,  and  exercises  in 
will  training  have  recently  been  compiled  and 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Pelton  Publish- 
ing Co.,  of  Meriden,  Conn.  Mr.  Pelton  has  au- 
thorized me  to  say  that  any  reader  who  cares  to 
examine  the  book  may  do  so  without  sending  any 
money  in  advance.  In  other  words,  if  after  a 
week's  reading  you  do  not  feel  that  this  book  is 
worth  $3,  the  sum  asked,  return  it  and  you  will 
owe  nothing.  When  you  receive  your  copy  for 
examination  I  suggest  that  you  first  read  the 
articles  on:  the  law  of  great  thinking;  how  to 
develop  analytical  power;  how  to  perfectly  con- 
centrate on  any  subject;  how  to  guard  against 
errors  in  thought;  how  to  drive  from  the  mind 
unwelcome  thoughts;  how  to  develop  fearless- 
ness; how  to  use  the  mind  in  sickness;  how  to 
acquire  a  dominating  personality. 

Some  few  doubters  will  scoff  at  the  idea  of  will 
power  being  the  fountainhead  of  wealth,  position 
and  everything  we  are  striving  for,  and  some  may 
say  that  no  mere  book  can  teach  the  development 
of  the  will.  But  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  men 
and  women  will  at  least  investigate  for  themselves 
by  sending  for  the  book  at  the  publisher's  risk.  I 
am  sure  that  any  book  that  has  done  for  me — and 
for  thousands  of  others— what  "Power  of  Will" 
has  done — is  well  worth  investigating.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  among  the  200,000  owners  who 
have  read,  used,  and  praised  "Power  of  Will," 
are  such  prominent  men  as  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Parker:  Wu  Ting  Fang,  Ex-U.  S.  Chinese  Am- 
bassador; Lieut. -Gov.  McKelvie  of  Nebraska; 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  Britt;  General 
Manager  Christeson,  of  Wells-Fargo  Express  Co. ; 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis;  Governor  Arthur  Capper  of 
Kansas,  and  thousands  of  others. 

As  a  first  step  in  will  training,  I  would  sug- 
gest immediate  action  in  this  matter  before 
you.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  write  a  letter. 
Use  the  form  below,  if  you  prefer,  addressing 
it  to  the  Pelton  Publishing  Company,  3-T 
Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  the  book 
will  come  by  return  mail.  This  one  act  may 
mean  the  turning  point  of  your  life,  as  it  has 
meant  to  me  and  to  so  many  others. 


PELTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  3-T  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 

I  will  examine  a  copy  of  "Power  of  Will"  at  your  risk.  I  agree  to  remit  $3  orremail  the 
book  in  5  days. 

Name  

Address  
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Are  You  Hot-Bitchy 


99 


warm   rooms  : 


It's  Your  Underwear ! 

When  you're  outdoors  in  the  cold, 
the  outer  layer  of  wool  in  Duofold 
keeps  you  warm.     It  keeps  cold  out 
natural  warmth  in. 

When  you're  indoors  where  it's  warm 
inner  layer  of  cotton  in  Duofold  feels 
soft  and  smooth  against  the  skin  that 
you're  thoroughly  comfortable. 


Health 
Underwear 


Duofold 

Cotton  next  to  Skin  :  COMFORT 
Warm  Wool  Outside  :  NO  ITCH 
Air  Space  between  :  PREVENTS  COLDS 

You  have  the  full  warmth  and  protection  of  wool, 
yet  it  doesn't  touch  the  skin — no  wool  itch  I  You 
have  the  ideal  comfort  of  cotton,  yet  you 
run  less  risk  of  catching  cold  and  feeling 
cold. 

And  your  body  receives  healthful  ventila- 
tion by  means  of  the  air  space  between  the 
wool  and  cotton  layers  of  fabric. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  us. 
Sample  of  the  Fabric  and  Liter- 
ature sent  on  request. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co.,  Mohawk,  n.  y. 
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The  smooth  bore,  muzzle  -  loading 
Brass   Cannon  was  one* 


tome 


un 


"PS 
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It  Gave  Service— It  Made  Military  History— ft  Was  There 

TO»DAY,  the  smooth  bore,  muzzle-loading  brass  cannon  has 
about  as  much  standing  as  a  one-cylinder  automobile. 


Once,  too,  longhand  was  the  ap- 
proved method  of  correspondence. 
Then  came  shorthand,  and  within 
recent  years  the  still  better  system 
of  The  Dictaphone. 

Call  us  up  and  get  the  names  of 
some  Dictaphone  users  in  your  neigh- 
borhood.  Get  the  real  inside  facts. 

You'll  see  a  system  and  a  service  in 
frictionless  action.  The  Dictaphone 
System — a  system  by  which  the  cor- 
respondence is  handled  much  more 
conveniently,  much  more  economic- 


ally, and  with  greater  expedition 
than  in  any  other  way. 

The  Dictaphone  Service— a  service 
which  keeps  The  Dictaphone  System 
at  all  times  at  top-notch  efficiency. 

If  you  can't  take  time  to  go  visit- 
ing, call  up  The  Dictaphone  expert 
handiest  to  you.  He'll  tell  you  the 
whole  story  in  fifteen  minutes.  You 
will  believe  him,  too,  for  his  facts 
shoot  straight. 

If  you  don't  find  his  name  in  the 
telephone  book,  write  to 


TOE 


MWAVAIE 


REGISTERED 


Dept.  120-K,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Stores  in  the  Principal  Cities.    Dealers  Everywhere.    Write  for  "The  Man  at  the  Desk,'* 

The  word  DICTAPHONE  is  a  TRADE  MARK,  registered  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 


This  Advertisement  was  dictated  to  The  Dictaphone 
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PREPARED  ONLY  BY  J.C.ENOU 


EN  OS 

"FRUIT  SALT" 

(Derivative  Compound) 

Needs  No  Introduction 

This  agreeable  remedy  is  known  throughout  the 
world,  and  is  universally  used  and  appreciated.  It  is 
now  in  good  supply  in  this  country,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  all  druggists. 

Eno's  "Fruit  Salt"  is  a  gentle, 
effective  aperient,  which  stimu- 
lates the  organs  of  elimination 
to  healthy,  natural  activity. 
Valuable  in  relieving  ailments 
due  to  indigestion,  biliousness, 
constipation  and  torpid  liver. 
A  great  aid  to  the  digestive 
processes,  and  useful  for  putting 
the  blood  in  good  order. 

A  teaspoonf  ul  of  Eno's  "Fruit 
Salt"  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
makes  a  sparkling,  effervescent 
draught,  pleasant  to  take  and 
promptly  efficacious  for  both 
grown-ups  and  children. 

Over  35  years  of  public  ser- 
vice have  tested  its  value  and 
attested  its  popularity. 

Sold  by  Druggists 

Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  London,  S.  E.,  England 

Agents  for  the  Continent  of  America: 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  10.  12  and  14  McCaul  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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You  simply  can't  buy  "Yale" 
unless  you  see  the  trade-mark  "Yale*' 

And  when  you  do  see  that  trade-mark 
"Yale"  on  a  night  latch,  or  padlock,  or 
door  closer,  or  builders'  hardware,  or 
chain  block — you  can  be  certain  of  this: 

That  the  trade-mark  "Yale"  is  put  on  it  for  a 
more  vital  reason  than  merely  to  identify  it. 
Identification  is  important,  certainly;  but  beyond 
identification  the  trade-mark  "Yale"  goes  on 
every  Yale  product  as  the  maker's  permanent 
guarantee  to  you,  the  buyer — that  the  Yale  pro- 
duct you  have  bought  will  give  you  long  service, 
lasting  service  beyond  anything  you  may  have 
anticipated  or  believed  possible. 

That's  reason  enough  for  being  sure  you  see 
the  trade-mark  "Yale"  on  the  article  you  buy. 
Yale  products  for  sale  by  hardware  dealers 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  of  "Yale**  Padlocks,  Night  Latches,  Door  Closers, 
Cabinet  Locks,  Builders'  Hardware  and  Chain  Hoists 

9  East  40th  Street 

Chicago  Office:    77  East  Lake  Street 
Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 
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A  New  Idea 
In  the  World  of  Art 

The  painting  of  oil  portraits  from  photographs,  instead  of  from 
life,  is  assuredly  not  new,  but  the  organizing,  maintenance  and  direc- 
tion of  a  staff  of  artists  giving  their  entire  time  and  thought,  in  other 
words,  specializing,  in  this  one  particular  field  of  portrait  paint- 
ing, is  decidedly  novel. 

That  is  the  Gordan  idea.  An  idea  that  is  being  appreciated 
more  and  more  each  year,  for  by  painting  from  a  photograph  em- 
bodying good  likeness,  expression,  pose  and  composition,  all  fear  of 
losing  "likeness"  all  annoyance  of  "sittings,"  all  risk  of  failure  is  done 
away  with.  Yet  character,  style  of  painting,  individuality  and  all 
other  factors  which  are  recognized  in  art  as  worthy  and  essential  are 
held  with  fidelity. 

Gordan  Portraits  have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  con- 
servative critics.  They  are  to  be  found  to-day  in  many  homes 
of  refinement,  in  clubs,  colleges,  banks  and  other  institutions  through-  ' 
out  this  country  and  abroad.  They  are  sold  at  from  $100  to  $1000, 
depending  upon  size,  but  all  orders  are  accepted  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  purchaser  shall  have  the  privilege  of  rejection, 
and  shall  be  under  no  obligation  unless  the  portrait  is  satisfactory. 
Correspondence  is  invited. 

The  Gordan  Studios 

Charles  Van  Dyke  Hill,  director 
509  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

ST.  LOUIS  CHICAGO 
§§       4516  Olive  Street  75  E.  Washington  Street 
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On  The  Apache  Trail 

Motor  through  Arizona's  wonderland,  with  its  vast  canyons,  interesting  cliff 
dwellings,  famous  Roosevelt  Dam.  Enjoy  this  fascinating  side  trip  from  Globe 
to  Phoenix,  Arizona;  over  America's  Oldest  Highway,  as  a  part  of  your 
journey  to  California  via  the 

SUNSET  ROUTE 

New  Orleans      San  Antonio      Los  Angeles      San  Francisco 

Pullman  cars  direct  to  the"Trail"  in  connection  with  the  Sunset  Limited.  Oil  burn- 
ing locomotives — no  smoke — no  cinders.  Dining  car  service  unexcelled.  Water 
or  rail  routes  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Write  for  booklets. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES 


NEW  ORLEANS 
Metropolitan  Bank  Bids. 


HOUSTON 
Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 
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We  must  get  the  idea  firmly  into 
our  heads  that,  for  the  present,  noth- 
ing else  is  of  any  consequence. 

We  must  not  complain  of  the  high 
prices,  of  the  shortage  of  food,  of 
anything,  in  fact,  which  at  other 
times  might  be  of  great  importance. 

There  is  only  one  issue.  We  cannot 
live  with  Germany  victorious. 

If  you  are  at  all  in  doubt,  read 
Life  every  week,  and  be  convinced. 
Look  at  Mr.  Gibson's  pictures.  Read 
Mr.  Martin's  editorials.  Read 


Life 


36  West  Thirty-first  Street, 
New  York 


Send  ten  cents  for  sample  copies. 


Rates 
One  Year,  $5.00. 
Canadian,  $5.52. 
Foreign,  $6.04. 


Three  months,  $1.00. 

Open  only  to  new  subscribers. 
No  subscriptions  renewed  at 
this  special  rate. 

Canadian,  $1.13. 
Foreign,  $1.26. 
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NEW  DORAN  BOOKS 


Ambassador  James  W.  Gerard 

MY  FOUR  YEARS  IN  GERMANY  withfac- 

— . _ ^ ^_  simue  re- 
productions of  documents  never  intended  to  see  daylight.  This 
book  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  present-day  events,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  notable 
chapters  in  American  History.    Fully  illust.,  octavo,  Net,  $2.00 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

THE  FOES  OF  OUR  OWN  HOUSEHOLD 

"In  the  long  run  we  have  less  to  fear  from  foes  without  than 
from  foes  within;  for  the  former  will  be  formidable  only  as  the 
latter  break  our  streneth."  — From  the  Author's  Foreword. 

Fearlessly  and  warningly  Colonel  Roosevelt  speaks  to  his  own  peo- 
ple, urging  that  they  stand  four-square  to  the  world — prepared  to 
ensure  by  the  very  strength  of  our  right  that  all  men  may  be  free. 

Octavo,  Net,  $1.50 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 

THE  BRITISH  CAMPAIGN  IN  FRANCE 


AND  FLANDERS— 1915. 


A  History  of  the 
Great  War-Vol.  II. 


The  full  and  accurate  story,  "not  likely  to  be  superseded,"  of  the 
dark  and  terrible  year  called  by  the  historian  "the  year  of  equi- 
librium." "Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  the  true  heart  of  the  mili- 
tary historian." — The  Spectator.  Illust.,  maps,  octavo,  Net,  $2.00 

Frances  Wilson  Huard 

MY  HOME  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  MERCY 

This  is  the  simple  6tory  of  the  work  at  Villiers — the  hospital 
established  by  the  author  in  her  devastated,  beautiful  chateau — 
the  tragedy  and  humor  of  hospital  service  and  the  glorious  re- 
habilitation of  the  "Home  in  the  Field  of  Honour." 
Illustrated  from  drawings  by  Charles  Huard.   12mo,  Net,  $1.35 

By  the  Author  of  "I  Accuse !" 

THE  CRIME:  A  Supplement  to  "I  Accuse!" 

In  Two  Volumes.  Volume  One  now  ready.  A  document  as 
timely  and  as  necessary  as  was  "I  Accuse!"  The  author  answers 
the  slanders  aimed  at  the  suspected  authorships  of  that  book;  he 
ridicules  German  claims  to  exculpation;  clearly  fastens  upon  the 
German  Government  the  greatest  crime  of  the  ages;  with  vision 
and  courage  denounces  his  country's  guilt,  and  insists  upon 
complete  expiation.  Octavo,  Net,  $2.50 

Arnold  Bennett 

BOOKS  AND  PERSONS  gSSgSfSSSfflJ 

Only  those  quite  "in  the  know"  realized  all  along  that  the  brilliant, 
pungent  English  critic,  "Jacob  Tonson,"  was  none  other  than 
Arnold  Bennett.  He  pilloried  many  a  well-known  figure,  and 
electrified  literary  London.  It  vas  his  friend,  Hugh  Walpole, 
who  got  Mr.  Bennett  to  confess  to  the  identity  of  "Jacob 
Tonson."  This  collection  of  exceedingly  racy  causeries  reveals  an 
Arnold  Bennett  known  only  to  his  intimates.    12mo,  Net,  $2.00 


NewFiction 

A.  Conan  Doyle 
HIS  LAST  BOW 

A  new  series  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes  reminis- 
cences, dealing  with  the 
alleged  death  of  the  il- 
lustrious detective. 

Net,  $1.35 

"Sapper" 

NO  MAN'S  LAND 

"There  are  chapters  in 
this  book  which  will 
live  when  hundreds  of 
books  written  about  the 
war  have  been  for- 
gotten." [ — The  British 
Weekly       Net,  $1.25 

Baroness  Orczy 

A  SHEAF  OF 

BLUEBELLS 

A  romance  of  the  days 
of  Bonaparte  by  the 
author  of  "The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel."  Net,  $1.35 

E.  F.  Benson 
THE  TORTOISE 

Another  of  those  tales 
which  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  the  author 
of  "Dodo"    Net,  $1.50 

FrankL.  Packard 
THE  SIN  THAT 


WAS  HIS 


A  novel 


of  Quebec  by  the  author 
of  "The  Adventures  of 
Jimmy  Dale"  —  mys- 
tery, masquerading  and 
regeneration. 
Illustrated,  Net,  $1.35 

H.  A.  Vachell 
FISHPINGLE 

"As  good  as  any  its 
author  haa_  written ; 
which  is  saying  a  great 
deal"  — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post.  Net,  $1.35 


Send  for  list  New  Books  of  1917 


At  all  Booksellers 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY,  38  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 
Publishers    in    America    for  HODDER    &  STOUGHTON 
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Copyright  Pirie  MacDonald 


An  Announcement  of 
New  Books 

by 

MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

and 

CAPTAIN  IAN  HAY  BEITH 


A  check  list  of 
—.new  fiction— 

OUR  SQUARE 
AND  THE ! 
PEOPLE  IN  IT 

By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
Illus.    $1.50  net 

A  REVERSIBLE 
SANTA  CLAUS 

By  Meredith  Nicholson 
Illus.   $1.00  net 

THE  WANDERERS 

By  Mary  Johnston 
Decorations  by  Pogany 
$1.75  net 

NO.  13  RUE  DU  BON 
DIABLE 

By  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy 
Illus.   $1.35  net 

TOMORROW 
MORNING 

By  Edith  Barnard  Delano 
Illus.    $1.35  net 

THE  YOUTH  PLUPY 

A  sequel  to    "The  Real 
Diary  of  a  Real  Boy  " 
By  Henry  A.  Shute 
Illus.    $1.35  net 

AMONG  US 
MORTALS 

Text  By  F.  P.  A. 
Pictures  by  Hill 
$  1.00  net 

THE  ROAD  TO 
UNDERSTANDING 

By  Eleanor  H.  Porter 
Illus.    $1.40  net 


LONG  LIVE 
THE  KING 

By  the  author  of  "K" 

"Will  prove  the  greatest  of  Mrs. 
Rinehart's  successes." 

— New  York  Times. 

"  The  Book  is  written  so  well  that  it 
fairly  races  the  reader  along  and  in- 
terest never  lags  for  a  minute.  .  .  . 
Decidedly  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining novels  of  the  season." 

—  Philadelphia  Press. 

"  A  delightful  and  charmingly  told 
story." —  George  Ban  McCulcheon. 

Illustrated  in  color  and  tint  by  Arthur  I.  Keller 
and  Arthur  E.  Becker.    $1.50  net 


ALL  IN  IT 
Kl  Carries  On 

A  Continuation  of 
"The  First  Hundred  Thousand" 

The  exploits  of  "  K  1 "  at  Ypres  and 
the  Somme  described  with  all  the 
vividness,  humor  and  human  interest 
that  made  "The  First  Hundred 
Thousand  "  the  most  popular  book 
of  the  war. 

Colored  frontispiece.   $1.35  net 


A  check  list  of 
notable  Fall 
.  books 

HONEST  ABE 

By  Alonzo  Rothschild 
Illus.    $2.00  net 

THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  FISKE 

By  John  Spencer  Clark 
Illus.   2  vols.    $7.50  net 

THE  CRUISE  OF 
THE  CORWIN 

By  John  Muir 
Illus.   $2.75  net 

JAPAN  DAY 
BY  DAY 

By  Edward  S.  Morse 
777  illus.    2  vols.  $8.00  tie1 

DAYS  OUT 

By  Elisabeth  Woodbridge 
$1.25  net 

A  TREASURY  OF 
WAR  POETRY 

Edited  by 
George  Herbert  Clarke 
$1.25  net 

THE  ANSWERING 
VOICE 

One  Hundred  Love 
Lyrics  by  Women 
Selected  by  Sara  Teasdale 
$1.25  net 

OLD  CHRISTMAS 

And  Other  Kentucky  Tales 
in  Verse 
By  William  Aspenwall 
Bradley 
$1.25  net 


Order  from 
your  bookstore 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

Canadian  representative,  Thomas  Allen,  Toronto 


Boston  and 
New  York 


m 
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What  to  look  for  among  the  new  fall  books 


JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE 

New  Englander,  New  Yorker,  Lawyer,  Ambassador 

By  Theron  G.  Strong,  Author  of  "Landmarks  of  a  Lawyer's 
Lifetime." 

A  book  of  unusual  interest  to  all  Americans.  The  extra- 
ordinary story  of  a  long  life  of  achievement,  that  of  a 
beloved  figure  among  the  American  people  whose  active 
public  service  runs  back  even  to  the  decade  before  the 
CiviFWar.    With  many  illustrations  $3.00 


By  B.  L;  Putnam  Weale 


THE  FIGHT  FOR 
THE  REPUBLIC  IN  CHINA 

The  last  word  on  the  New  China  in  the  making  by  an  authority  on  Far  Eastern  affairs.  It  is 
so  up-to-date  that  it  covers  China's  rupture  with  Germany.  By  the  author  of  " Indiscreet  Letters 
from  Peking."    Illustrated  $3-5° 

I    SECRETS  OF  THE  SUBMARINE   .  By  Mariey  f.  Hay 

The  submarine  in  action  explained  in  simple  terms  for  everybody  by  a  submarine  inventor  and 
a  noted  authority  in  naval  science.    Illustrated  $1.25 

1    RHYMES  OF  THE  ROOKIES         By  w.  e.  christian 

Rollicking  ballads  of  our  men  in  khaki,  which  will  be  read  in  every  post  from  Texas  to  France. 
Get  one  for  your  boy  in  the  service  In  cloth,  $1.00;  limp  leather,  $1.50 

THE    CHOICE    BEFORE    US  By  C.  Lowes  Dickinson 

An  admirable  argument  versus  militarism  which  will  appeal  to  the  fighter  as  well  as  the  pacifist. 
By  the  author  of  "After  the  War"  $2.00 


By  Joseph  McCabe 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  ROMANOFFS 

The  tragic  story  of  the  Romanoffs,  the  fall  of  Russian  imperialism  and  the  rise  of  democracy  is 
told  by  McCabe  in  his  usual  vivid  historical  manner.    Illustrated  #2.50 

OLD  SEAPORT  TOWNS 
OF  THE  SOUTH 

By  Mildred  Cram 

RAMBLES  IN 
OLD  COLLEGE  TOWNS 

By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne 

GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 

By  Anna  Alice  Chapin 


The  personal  impressions  and  amusing  adventures 
of  an  author  and  an  artist  who  visited  eighteen 
picturesque  seaport  towns  on  the  South  Atlantic 
Coast.  24  illustrations,  frontispiece  in  color  by 
Allan  Gilbert  Cram.    8vo,  boxed  $2.50 

Intimate  glimpses  of  the  settings  of  sixteen  famous 
American  colleges  showing  the  close  inter-relation 
of  town  and  college.  By  the  author  of  "Old  Seaport 
Towns  of  New  England."  Illustrated  in  two  colors 
by  J.  A.  Seaford.    8vo,  boxed  $2.50 

Beautiful  pictures  in  print  and  line  of  America's 
fascinating  Latin  quarter.  By  the  author  of  "The 
Heart  of  Music,"  etc.  Drawings  by  Allan  Gilbert 
Cram.    Svo,  boxed  $2.50 


Send  for  our  illustrated  holiday  catalogue 


These  books  are  published  by  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
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Magazines  That  Sell 

mean,  profits  to  you  if  you  represent  them 
in  your  community. 

Full  and  part  time  agents  wanted  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  World's  Work,  New 
Country  Life  and  Garden  Magazine,  because 
of  their  timeliness. 

A  postal  card  will  tell  you  how  to  increase 
your  income.  Address  the 

Circulation  Dept. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY                                     NEW  YORK 

On  The  Edge  of 

The  War  Zone 

From  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  to  the  Entrance 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  Continuation  of  "A  Hilltop  on  The  Marne" 

By  Mildred  Aldrich 

Illustrated  from  photographs.            $1.25,  Net 

"Those  who  read  'A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne 
will  know  what  a  treat  to  expect  in  reading 
this  book,  and  those  who  did  not  will  find  in 
this  an  apt  revelation  of  the  treasures  that  they 
missed." — New  York  Tribune. 

My  Country 

A  Story  of  America  To-day. 
By  George  Rothwell  Brown 

Illustrated.                                   $1.35,  Net 

"A  masterly  exposure  of  German  Deviltry" — 
New  York  Tribune. 

"The  book  will  be  of  great  interest  to  officers 
and  men  of  the  navy,  and  in  fact  to  all  other 
patriotic  Americans  at  this  time." — Army  and 
Navy  Register. 

The          ky  Grace  S.  Richmond  has 
mj  ,  ,/.        the  same  irresistible  appeal 
W  hlSUing    as  ^  author's  "Christmas 
Mother       Day  in  the  Morning" — but 
it  has  the  sterner,  truer 
ring  of  these  great  days.    It  is  the  mobiliz- 
ation of  the  American  spirit. 

At  all  Bookstores.    50  cents.     A  gift  book  pre-eminent 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 

f^ffpJnpoo  ^nd  a  special  message  in  David  Gray- 
LJUdlllca  son-s  outcioor  writlngs.    We  heard 

A^/cn  recently  of  a  wealthy  California  busi- 
ness man  who  chanced  upon  a  Gray- 
son book.  Its  quiet  restfulness  filled  a  gap  in  his  life 
and  he  promptly  bought  all  the  copies  in  Los  Angeles, 
piled  them  high  on  his  desk  and  passed  on  his  "find" 
to  his  business  friends.  Have  you  read  "Great 
Possessions,"  David  Grayson  s  latest? 

At  your  bookstore.    Cloth,  net,  $1 .30.     Leather,  net,  SIJ5 

rublishea  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 

A  King  in  Babylon 

By  Burton  E.  Stevenson 

Illustrated.                                 $1.50,  Net 
"Vivid  and  thrilling,"  says  The  Outlook. 
"Extraordinarily  gripping,"  says  The  Dial. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Company 
Publishers  Boston 

Still  Going  Strong 

Pioneers  in  the  food  production  and  conservation 
idea,  New  Country  Life  and  Garden  Magazine,  are 
right  in  front  now  that  the  country's  future  hinges 
on  these. 

Agents  are  needed  to  represent  these  publications 
and  meet  the  present  demand. 

Full  or  part  time  workers  to  secure  new  subscrip- 
tions or  get  renewals  on  a  liberal  commission  and 
bonus  basis.    Information  upon  request  from 

Circulation  Dept. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY                                   NEW  YORK 
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HE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  largest  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  world,  has  a  well  organized  Educational  Department  for  its  employees 

and  some  of  the  topics  taught  and  discussed  appear  above. 
The  Department  includes  a  carefully  selected  library  containing  at  least 
one  general  reference  work  that  treats  everyone  of  these  topics  and 
thousands  of  others.    That  work  is 

THE  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Second  Edition;  Just  Completed 

Revised,  Rewritten  and  Reset  from  A  to  Z.  Printed 
Throughout  from  New  Plates.   Number  of  Volumes 
Increased.    Size  of  Page  Enlarged. 
24  VOLUMES;  80,000  ARTICLES 

Editors:   FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  A.M.,5  TALCOTT 
WILLIAMS,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D. 
More  than  500  Contributors  and  Office-Editors 

THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  is  not  only  available  for  the  education 
and  business  use  of  the  bank's  employees,  but  the  President  of  the 
Institution  has  himself  purchased  three  sets  for  home-  and  office-use. 
Hundreds  of  other  banks  and  bankers  have  bought  and  use  THE  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL.    For  both  officials  and  employees  it  constitutes 


STRONG     l«    Accuracy:  AH  important  articles  written 

POIN  TS     ^y  3Pecia^ists\ 

2.    Authority:  can  be  quoted  on  any  sub- 
ject without  fear  of  successful  contradiction. 

3.  Comprehensiveness;  covers  a  wider  field  than  any 
other  general  reference  work.  It  contains  80,000  articles — 
30.000  more  than  in  any  other  encyclopedia. 

4.  Lucidity:  written  in  language  so  plain  that  eten  the 
young  fol^s  can  understand. 

5.  Illustrations  and  Maps:  carefully  prepared  to  illu- 
minate and  explain  the  text. 

6.  Convenience:  printed  on  thin  paper — not  too  thin  but 
easy  to  handle  and  to  leaf. 

7.  Arrangement:  alt  subjects  alphabetically  arranged  and 
easy  to  find. 

8.  Pronunciation:  all  except  the  most  common  words 
made  clear  by  a  simple  phonetic  system.  Derivations  also 
indicated. 

9.  Bibliography:  every  important  subject  supplemented 
by  a  full  list  of  books  that  may  be  consulted. 

10.  Courses  of  Reading  and  Study:  affording  spec- 
ialized help  toward  self-instruction  in  leading  branches  of 
knowledge. 

11.  Research  Bureau  Service:  provides  subscribers 
the  free  privilege  of  information  from  our  Editors  on  any 
encyclopaedic  subject. 

12.  Attractiveness:  monthly  prizes  stimulates  use  of  vol- 
umes, thus  increasing  their  interest  and  value. 


The  Best  General  Help  to 
Business  Efficiency  / 

As  The  New  International  serves  banks  and  / 

bankers,  so  it  serves  those  in  other  lines  and  is    /  ^ 
thus  the  favorite  reference  work  of  men  and    /  ^  W' 
women  in  every  profession,  occupation  and 
employment.  /_<>    -  D°PD> 


And  it  will  serve  you  as  you  will  quickly  see  if 


/c? 


you  will  let  us  send  you  our  80-page  Illus 
trated  Book  of  Specimen  Pages,  Engravings, 
Plates  in  Color,  Maps,  etc.,  with  partial 
lists  of  subjects  treated  and  a  descrip-  > 
tion  of  our  Courses  of  Reading  and  y 
Study  designed  not  only  for  advanced  + 
students  but  to   help  the  young 


folios  in  their  school-work.- 
The  Coupon  Brings 


MEAD  & 
CO.,  Inc., 
Publishers, 
449  Fourth  Are. 
New  York  City 
Send  me  full  infor- 
mation   regarding  the 
Second  Edition  of  The 
New  International 


the  Book.  Fill 
Out  and  Mail 


NOW. 


/A 


Encyclopaedia,  with  de- 
tails of  the  present  special 
price,  and  monthly  list  of 
prize  questions. 

Name  


Occupation  . 


/ 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Inc.,  New  York  /*?  RT5^iW;""""" 

,      Town    State. 
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For  the  first  time!— the  complete  published  works  of  Morgan 
Robertson,  in  8  volumes! 


At  the  request  of  a  number  of  admirers  of  Morgan 
Robertson,  including  Booth  Tarkington,  Irvin  Cobb 
and  Robert  W.  Chambers,  we  are  bringing  out  this 
fall  a  uniform  set  of  the  complete 
published  works  of  Morgan 
Robertson. 

Our  manufacturing  depart- 
ment pointed  out  to  us  that 
while  we  were  engaged  in  the 
making  of  this  limited  edition 
we  could  very  economically  pro- 
duce a  few  thousand  extra  sets 
at  no  increased  expense  other 

than  the  actual  cost  of  the  pa-  .  

per  and  binding  of  the  extra 
sets.  We  readily  O.  kayed  this 
suggestion,  because  we  saw  an 
opportunity  in  these  days  of 
high-cost-of-living  to  produces 


What  America's  Great  Writers 
Say  of  Morgan  Robertson's 
Stories 

"A  master  of  his  art.  No  lover  of 
real  stories  can  afford  to  miss  reading 
Morgan  Robertson's  works." 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

"I  hold  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mor- 
gan Robertson's  work.  Please  enter  my 
subscription  for  your  new  edition." 

ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS 

"No  American  writer  has  written 
better  short  stories  than  Morgan  Rob- 
ertson. No  American  writer  ever 
wrote  as  good  sea  stories  as  lie  has 
written."  IRVIN  COBB 

"His  stories  are  bully — his  sea  is 
foamy  and  his  men  have  hair  on  their 
chests."      BOOTH  TARKINGTON 


handsome  8  volume  set  of  Morgan  Robertson's  great 
stories  which  we  could  present  to  subscribers  for 
Metropolitan  and  McClure's. 

It  is  now  your  opportunity, 
today,  to  secure  one  of  these  sets 
of  Morgan  Robertson's  com- 
plete published  stories  in  8 
volumes.  All  you  have  to  do  to 
start  a  set  of  these  books  to  your 
home  and  your  subscription  for 
the  Metropolitan  and  McClure's 
for  15  months  is  to  mail  to  us 
today  the  coupon  below.  A  gen- 
erous royalty  is  paid  Morgan  Rob- 
ertson's widow  on  every  set  dis- 
tributed; the  only  income  she  enjoys. 
Don't  fail  to  mail  the  coupon 
today. 


FREE 


If  your  coupon  is 
received  in  our  office 
within  the  next  30  days, 


Neither  ever  saw  a  human  being  before! 


A  boy  of  three  is  cast  on  a  desert  island — all  that's 
left  of  a  ship's  company.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island  a  baby  girl  is  cast  up.  Both  grow  up — 
neither  knows  of  the  other.  How  they  survive — 
how  they  meet — what  they  think — throws  a  light 
on  how  our  prehistoric  ancestors  may  have  lived — 
a  vivid  picture  of  instinct  and  need  for  love.  This 
story,  "Primordial,"  and  the  sequel,  "The  Three 
Laws  and  the  Golden  Rule,"  are  two  of  Morgan 
Robertson's  most  talked  about  stories — startling 
pieces  of  fiction  in  a  field  which  none  but  a  genius 
would  dare  enter.  In  the  sequel  to  "Primordial" 
Morgan  Robertson  tells  of  the  awakening  of  these 
two  young  people  to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature. 
It  is  an  idyl  of  young  love. 


we  will  include  in  your  8  volume  set  of 
Morgan  Robertson's  Works  an  extra 
volume,    "Morgan    Robertson,    the  J) 
Man."  Our  supply  of  these  books  ^ 
is  limited.     It  contains  Morgan  + 
Robertson's  own  story  of  his  * 
life  and  a  number  of  contri-  f 
but  ions  written  by  his     f    W.  W. 
friends  who  made  up   f  n-ij 
the  old  literary  Bo-  ^r  > 
hernia  of  New  York     f  Metropolitan 

Mail  this         S   432  Fourth  Ave. 

S  New  York 

COUpOI)  S  Please  send  me  the  set 
MOW  S  ot  Morgan  Robertson's 
l\\jy\  complete  published  works 

T      in  8  volumes,  bound  in  red 

/cloth,  and  enter  my  name  for  a 
r  M '  >  T  i  ■  1 1   '    s'lhH'nimnn     f,,r  iln* 


How  You  Can  Get  the  S  Volumes  of  Morgan  Robertson 

The  8  Morgan  Robertson  books  pictured  and  described  for  you  on  this  page  and  30  S  Metropolitan  and  a  15  months'  sub- 
copies  of  the  Metropolitan  and  McClure's,  America's  two  leading  magazines,  will    S       scription  for  McClure  s.  Enclosed 

S     $1.00.  I  agree  to  pay  S1.00  a  month  for 
6  months  hereafter,  total  payment  of  S7.00 
which  I  understand  pays  in  full  for  my  set 

than  you  would  pay  for  the  30  magazines  you  will  receive  if  you  bought      <"      ot  »  volumes  and  my  15  months'  subscription 
them  at  a  newsstand.  The  8  books  contain  over  70  stories.  2,000  pages  and  / 
over  600,000  words.    They  are  printed  on  fine  paper  and  easy-to-read  + 
type  from  new  plates,  bound  in  handsome  red  cloth  binding,  uniform  w 
ediUons  with  titles  stamped  in  gold,  sent  carriage  charges  prepaid.  For  f 
lovers  of  beautiful  books  we  have  made  a  special  edition  de  a 

City  and  State. 


start  to  your  home  the  day  we  receive  from  you  the  coupon,  which  only  requires  ^ 
this  minute  your  signature,  a  postage  stamp  and  a  dollar  bill.  All  you  pay  f 
is  S1.00  now  and  a  dollar  a  month  for  only  six  months,  which  is  a  little  more  ^ 

to  the  Metropolitan  and  McClure's. 

Name  


2    .  Street 

luxe  in  full  red  leather  binding.  The  set  in  this  special  bind-  S 
Ing  may  be  received  bv  the  extra  payment  of  only  $1.00  a  ^ 
month  for  four  months.  Indicate  yourchoice  of  binding     *     jf  you  wish  to  pay  it  all  at  once  a  special  cash  discount  of  5%ls 
when  you  mail  the  coupon.    (Personal  checks  accepted.)   f     allowed.  Magazines  may  be  sent  to  different  addresses.  If  you  are  at 

+      present  a  subscriber  to  either  magazine  your  subscription  will  be  ev 
wm^mm^^^^m^^^^^^^^^mmmmt^^m^^^^^^^mm  S    tended.    Postage  extra  outside  of  the  United  States. 
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Why  I  Can  Rely  on  NELSON'S 

For  the  greatest  reason  of  all  that,  to  my  mind,  can  apply  to  an  encyclopaedia.  It  was 
up-to-date  when  I  got  it.    It  has  been  up-to-date  ever  since.    It  is  up-to-date  now. 


I  have  just  received  from  the  publishers,  as 
I  do  every  six  months,  about  250  new  pages 
containing  fresh,  timely,  important  information. 
These  I  have  myself  easily  placed  in  the  hand- 
some loose-leaf  volumes  and  my  Nelson's  has 
again  renewed  its  youth.  That  is  why  I  can 
rely  on  Nelson's.  Suppose  I  looked  up  "Austria" 
in  my  friend's  encyclopaedia.    It  would  assure 


me  that  Francis  Joseph  is  the  emperor.  But 
he  is  not  because  he  recently  died.  My  Nelson's 
tells  me  that  and  all  about  the  present  emperor. 
When  I  go  to  an  encyclopaedia  I  want  complete, 
accurate  and  above  all  up-to-date  information. 
That  is  why  I  bought  NELSON'S— the  only 
Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia.  I  can  rely  on  it 
always. 


J-aNCYCLOPiEDIA 

fHtesearch  Bureau  for  Special  Information 


It  Keeps  ME  Up-To-Date,  Too 

The  new  and  revised  pages  I  receive  every  six 
months  act  as  a  spur  to  my  interest  in  worth- 
while things.  They  come  as  an  automatic  re- 
minder to  me  that  the  world  moves  and  make  it 
easy  for  me  to  keep  up.  My  new  pages  received 
in  October  cover  the  Liberty  Loan;  the  war  in  de- 
tail to  October  1917;  Hoover  as  National  Food 
Dictator;  biographies  of  Petain,  Per- 
shing and  Nivelle;  and  2,000  other  new 
things.  In  these  wonderful  times,  an 
encyclopaedia  with  renewable  pages  can 
be  a  real  encyclopaedia. 


take  out  a  volume  to  read.  The  type  is  large,  easy  to  read  and 
the  volumes  comfortable  to  hold.  They  open  wide  without 
any  risk  of  breaking  the  binding  and  a  light  shines  full  on 
the.page. 

The  Research  Bureau — A  Service  Plus 

T  say  "service~plus"  because  after  making  Nelson's  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  information  in  a  form  more  up-to-date  and 
comprehensive  than  any  other,  the  publishers  of  Nelson's  go 
further.  Should  I  or  any  of  my  family  desire  an  authoritative 
answer  on  any  question,  or  special  information  on  any  subject, 
Nelson's  Free  Research  Bureau  will  supply  it  freely  and  with- 
out charge.  They  will  tell  you  that  business  men,  manufac- 
turers, professional  men,  their  wives  and  even  children  use  this 
Free  Service. 

EXCHANGE  Send  for  price  listgivingamounts 
allowed  for  old  encyclopaedias  to 


It's  American  For  Americans     apply  as  part  payment  on  a  new  Nelson's' 


Even  the  patent  binding  device  that  makes  re- 
newable pages  possible  is  a  Yankee  invention. 
The  editor-in-chief  is  a  scholarly  American,  John 
H.  Finley,  Ph.  D.  LL.  D.,  New  York  State's 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  President  of  her 
State  University.  But  Nelson's  is  an  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  WORLD  and  so  there  are  editors  in 
Canada  and  Europe — men  who  have  helped  to 
make  Nelson's  a  recognized  international  author- 
ity.   I  can  comfortably  rely  on  it. 

Twelve  Handsome  Volumes 

Not  too  many  to  go  in  my  bookcase  and  the  fine 
binding  gives  an  air  of  solid  dignity  to  my 
bottom  shelves.  The  patented  binding  device  is 
not  obtrusive,  in   fact,  does  not  show  until  I 


"LOOK  IT  UP  IN  NELSON'S*' 

J  CUT — SIGN — MAIL  TO-DAY  

Send  for  this  Splendid  Book 
THOMAS    NELSON    &  SONS 

Publishers  for  Over  a  Century 
Dept.  1  1-L         3S1  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Please  send  me  your  portfolio  of  sample  pages  beautifully  illustrated, 
containing-  color  maps,  plates  and  photographs,  and  full  information  how, 
by  easy  monthly  payments,  I  can  own  Nelson's  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia  and  receive  Free  membership  to  Nelson's  Research 
Service  Bureau  for  special  information.  This  must  incur  no  obligation 
whatever  on  my  part. 


Name  

Address  „ 
City  
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No  Alert  American  Can  Afford  Not  to 
Read  These  Extraordinary  Books 


I  American  Adventures 

By  Julian  Street 

Illustrated  by  Wallace  Morgan 

Events  and  observations  in  a  joyful  ramble 

■  through  the  South,  the  most  picturesque  section 
H  of  the  United  States,  by  the  author  and  artist 
M  who  produced  that  astonishing  book,  "Abroad 

■  at  Home."    In  "American  Adventures"  Messrs. 

■  Street  and  Morgan  discuss  everything  from 
H  Richmond  belles  to  Mississippi  floods,  from 
|j  plantation  songs  to  the  wasters  at  Palm  Beach; 

from  "you-all"  to  the  negro.  600  pages.  60 
illustrations  done  on  the  spot.    Price  $j.oo. 

The  Note-Book  of  an 

Intelligence  Officer 

By  Eric  Fisher  Wood 

Author  of  "The  Note-Book  of  an  Attache" 

Major  Wood,  who  has  served  in  the  English 
Army  and  Navy,  here  gives  an  accurate  and 
moving  picture  of  what  constitutes  war  on  the 
Western  front  that  should  be  invaluable.  In 
addition  to  the  thrilling  narrative  of  the  fighting 
in  which  he  took  part,  he  gives  authoritative 
information  as  to  how  the  soldiers  are  trans- 
ported, housed,  trained,  etc. — a  branch  of  the 
service  in  which  he  was  especially  interested. 
Illustrated.    Price  $1.75. 

The  Rebuilding  of  Europe 

By  David  Jayne  Hill 

The  most  important  and  illuminating  con- 
tribution of  the  year  to  the  literature  of  the  war. 
At  once  a  scholarly  presentation  of  past  faiths 
and  a  brilliant  forecast  of  the  internationalism 
which  may  develop  in  the  future.  Traces  the 
development  among  European  races  of  divergent 
philosophical  ideals  of  government  and  their 
relation  to  the  present  World  conflagration. 
Reveals  the  deep-lying  causes  of  this  war,  and 
presents  a  method  for  preventing  future  wars. 
Price  $1.50. 


Vagabonding  Down 

The  Andes 

By  Harry  A.  Franck 

By  the  author  of  "A  Vagabond  Journey 
Around  the  World."  A  result  of  four  years' 
exploring  in  Latin  America,  following  the  author's 
usual  unconventional  and  thorough  method  of 
traveling  and  taking  notes.  A  significant  study 
of  half  a  continent;a  book  of  adventure,  color,and 
incident  as  entertaining  as  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  176  illustrations  are  selections  from  several 
thousand  photographs  taken  by  the  author.  612 
pages.    Price  $4.00.  ' 

Secret  of  Polar  Travel 

By  Rear  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary 

A  romance  of  American  achievement  where  all 
others  had  failed.  An  inspiriting  fact-story  of 
how  courage,  persistence,  and  inventive  genius 
overcame  previously  unsurmounted  difficulties. 
A  sort  of  handbook  on  Polar  travel,  indeed  on 
difficult  and  dangerous  traveling  anywhere,  and 
a  narrative  of  thrilling  adventure  as  well.  32 
illustrations  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 
Price  #2.50. 

Political  Ideals 

By  Bertrand  Russell 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  "Why  Men 
Fight."  Concerns  itself  simply  with  this  prob- 
lem: how  can  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  world  be  made  more  comfortable,  more 
valuable  to  themselves  and  to  others,  happier? 
The  problem  is  stated  and  the  remedy  exposed 
with  the  marvelous  clarity,  the  convincing  elo- 
quence and  the  passionate  beauty  that  gave 
"Why  Men  Fight"  its  wonderful  success  in  1916. 
Price  $1.00. 


U  At  All  Bookstores 
H     Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


(The  new  illustrated  holiday  catalogue  of  Century  books'  sent  on  request) 
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HOW  MANY  un- 
familiar names; 
new  words,  and 

puzzling  war  terms  in 
this  morning's  paper 
meant  nothing  but  a 
blank  to  you  ? 

If  you  are  asked  the  lo- 
cation   of    Trieste,  the 
meaning  of  futurism,  air' 
sick,  Diesel  engine,  etc.,  are  you 
able  to  give  an  accurate  answer  ? 

How  many  business  letters  to- 
day 6howed  you  examples  of 
words  wrongly  used,  carelessly 
dividedorincorrectlyspelled?  Busi- 
ness success  is  based  on  accuracy. 

Webster's 
New  International 
Dictionary 

is  an  all -knowing  teacher,  a  uni- 
versal question  answerer,  made  by 
specialists  to  meet  your  needs. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  successful 
business  men,  engineers,  bankers,  judges, 
architects,  physicians,  teachers,  librarians, 
and  clergymen  use  this  "One  Supreme  Authority." 

If  you  seek  efficiency  and  advancement  why  not  have 
the  advantage  of  this  vast  fund  of  information? 

Write  for  specimen  pages  of  Regular  and  India- Pa  per  Editions. 
FREE — a  set  of  Pocket  Maps  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 

MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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SALIENT  FEATURES: 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms. 

30,000  Geographical  Subjects. 
12,000  Biographical  Entries. 
Thousands  of  other  References. 
6,000  Illustrations.    2,700  Pages. 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  new  divided  page, 
characterized  "A  Stroke  of  Genius. "  Type  matter 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  15-volume  encyclopedia. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me 
specimens  of  Regular  and 
India  Papers,  Illustrations, 
etc.  Include  FREE  Pocket 
Maps  per  World's  Work. 
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Practical  Real  Estate  Methods 

By  Thirty  New  York  Experts 

Net  $2.50       Postage  20  cents 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG 

We  write  music  and  guarantee  publisher's  acceptance. 
Submit  poems  on  war,  love,  or  any  subject. 

Chester  Music  Co.,  1039  Wilson  Ave.,  Suite  155,  Chicago 

The  Readers'  Service  gives  informa- 
tion about  Home  Decorating 


What  lii&SYou  t  Nation's  Capital 

tSSB  :  mSS^SSSS:  The  little  matter  of  15c  In  stamps  or  coin  will  brine  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  ■  on  trial.  The 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partia  I  and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


The  little  matter  oi  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  I 

Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  atthe  Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paperthat  Prints 
all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth ;  now  in  its  24th  year.  This  paper  fills 
the  bill  withoutemptying  the  purse;itcosts  but$l  a  year.  If  you  wantto  keep  posted  on  whatis  going 
on  in  the  world  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  thisis  your  means.  If  you  wanta  paperin  your 
home  which  Is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  ap. 
predate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  Is.  A  dollar  bill  mailed  at  oiur 
plysend  15c  to  showthatyou  mightlikesuch  a  paperand  we   pnT||f|||DER,  BlX  32    WaShillgtO"  '  C 


risk  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  for  a  full  year,  or  S 

will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15c  doe-s  not  repay  us,  butwearegladtoinvestin  new  friends. 
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New  Books  of  Great  Importance 

MARK  TWAIN'S  LETTERS  £gS£S88W*5?  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 

Probably  the  most  important  book  of  the  year.  These  letters  of  America's  greatest  humorist  show 
him  as  printer,  pilot,  miner,  lecturer,  and  author,  and  reveal  his  thoughts  and  emotions  on  passing  sub- 
jects of  the  day  and  personal  relations.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  is  his  comment  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  many  of  his  books  came  to  be  written. 

Two  vols.    Uniform  with  Trade  Edition  of  Mark  Twain's  Works,  $4.00;  Uniform  with  Library  Edition 
of  "Mark  Twain:  A  Bwgruphy,"  $5.00.    Limited  Edition  bound  in  brown  cloth  with  paper  labels  and 
uncut  edges.    Photogravure  Portrait.  $10.00 

DIPLOMATIC  DAYS  by  Edith  O'Shaughnessy 

This  new  book  is  just  as  delightful  as  the  author's  wonderfully  successful  book  of  last  year,  "A 
Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico."  Written  from  the  inside,  it  presents  not  only  the  author's  keen  appre- 
ciation for  the  beauty  and  romance  of  the  land  and  her  sympathy  for  its  people,  but  gi  es  detailed 
information  and  gossip  of  those  in  high  places.  Illustrated.  $2.00. 

YEARS  OF  MY  YOUTH  by  William  Dean  Howells 

This  delightful  autobiography  gains  a  new  value  and  interest  from  the  illustrations  which  picture  not 
only  the  early  life  of  the  writer,  but  his  surroundings  in  Ohio  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

Illustrated  by  Clifton  Johnson.    Crown  8vo.  $2.50 

NATIONAL  PROGRESS,  1907-1917  by  Frederick  Austin  Ogg,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  new  volume  of  "The  American  Nation,"  edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  furnishes  an 
authoritative  history  of  the  last  decade,  1907-  17.    It  meets  the  need  for  information  about  recent 
events  that  is  more  digested  than  can  be  found  in  more  ephemeral  sources.  Maps.  $2.00. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY  by  John  Bassett  Moore 

Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Columbia  University.    Formerly  Counselor  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  etc.,  Member  of  the  Permanent  Court  at  the  Hague. 
Harper's  Citizenship  Series 

The  great  war  has  tested  American  Diplomacy,  and  proved  it  the  business  of  every  citizen.  This  work 
is  designed  to  enable  the  reader  to  gain  a  clear  and  more  intimate  understanding  of  American 
diplomacy  than  can  be  derived  from  a  mere  chronological  detail  of  transactions  connected  only  in  point 
of  time.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  Edited  by  Prof.  GEORGE  H.  CHASE,  Harvard  University 

By  FISKE  KIMBALL,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
GEORGE  HAROLD  EDGELL,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Harvard  University. 
A  brief  but  authoritative  account  of  the  history  of  architecture  from  the  beginning  to  modern  times, 
including  even  a  chapter  on  the  architecture  of  the  Far  East.    American  architecture,  which  has  been 
slighted  in  so  many  books  on  this  subject,  is  discussed  at  considerable  length.   The  wealth  of  carefully 
selected  illustrations  and  the  standing  of  authors  and  editor  makes  this  book  of  unusual  value. 

Illustrated.  $3.50 

EVERYMAN'S  CHEMISTRY  by  Ellwood  Hendrick 

Harper's  Modern  Science  Series 

A  real  chemistry  book,  giving  a  popular  view  of  modern  progress  in  a  field  of  importance  at  the 
present  time,  and  designed  chiefly  for  those  who  declare  that  they  do  not  understand  anything  about 
the  subject.  Notwithstanding  the  wide  field  which  it  covers,  it  is  full  of  anecdotes,  of  cheerful  philosophy. 
War  and  the  necessity  for  chemical  independence  in  this  country  are  emphasized.       Diagrams.  $2.00 

AN  AMERICAN  IN  THE  MAKING  by  M.  E.  Ravage 

A  dramatic  narrative  of  the  transformation  of  an  alien  boy  into  an  American.  The  humor,  and 
the  romance  of  readjustment;  the  toilsome  hardships,  the  stirring  adventure,  the  inner  struggles  of 
the  soul  all  are  brilliantly  depicted  as  we  follow  the  youth  from  his  first  vision  of  the  New  World 
through  the  temporary  disillusionments  in  the  slums,  and  on  to  the  end  when  his  dreams  are  fulfilled. 
As  moving  as  the  best  of  novels  is  this  story  of  actual  experience.  $1.£0. 

THE  VICTORIOUS  FAITH  by  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  Ph.D. 

Moral  Ideals  in  War-Time 

What,  he  asks,  shall  the  man  who  lives  by  the  spirit  do  and  speak  when  war  ravages  the  world? 
Shall  he  withdraw  himself  in  selfishness  from  contemplation  of  realities,  or  shall  he,  by  the  light  of  the 
spirit,  look  into  men's  hearts  and  find  the  cause  of  the  war,  and,  siding  neither  with  the  militarists  nor 
the  pacifists,  balance  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  which  war  stimulates?    Post  8vo.  $1.00 

THE  STORY  OF  A  COUNTRY  TOWN  by  E.  W.  Howe 

New  Illustrated  Edition 

A  new  illustrated  edition  of  a  story  which  for  years  has  held  its  place  as  one  of  the  classics  that 
faithfully  and  imaginatively  portray  American  rural  life.  Illustrated.  $1.50 
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They're  Tenting  Tonight  in  a  Far  Off  Land! 

IN  the  shadow  of  ruins,  in  the  darker  shadow  of  death,  troubles  pass   so   quickly   away  as  a  really  good, 

to  the  sound  of  strange  tongues  our  boys  are  march-  thrilling  detective  story.    And  we  have  found  a  way 

ing  and  fighting  and  weary,  far  away  tonight.    You  by  which  we  can  send  them  for  you — as  your  gift — 

can  do  one  thing  to  brighten  their  days — to  give  them  to  any  soldier  or  sailor  you  may  name,  free  of 

a  bit  of  joy.     There  is  nothing  that  makes  their  charge. 

History  of  the  World  War 


Frank  Simonds  is  writ 


/  "*I7 

/ 

/   Review  of 
'  Reviews  Co. 
DO  Irvine 
Place 
New  York 


BY  FRANK  -H.  SIMONDS 

ing  the  great  history  of  this  war — the  permanent  imperishable  record  that  you  will  want  for  your  children  and  their 
children.    Because  of  his  eminence  the  greatest  writers  and  soldiers  and  statesmen  in  the  world  are  helping  him  in  the  making  of  • 
this  set  of  books.    Those  v.  ho  know  best  some  individual  part  of  the  great  conflict — have  written  of  what  they  know.  , 
One-third  of  the  whole  history  is  written  by  them— the  other  two-thirds  being  written  by  Frank  Simonds.    They  are  4 
the  illuminating,  picturesque  foot-notes  of  his  history-   A  few  of  them  are:  / 
KCDTAKD  KIPLING  LIEUT.  MPLLER  / 

LORD  NORTH  CLIFFE  Commander  of  the  ••Emden"  /  w.w. 

EX-PRESIDENT  TAFT         ORVILLE  WRIGHT 
STEPHEN  LAI7ZANNE  Inventor  of  the  Flying  Machine 

Editor  of  the  "Paris  Matin" 

uring  the  war— the  price  is  lower  than  it  will  be  after  the  war.     So  that 
you  may  feel  free  to  buy  these  books  now  at  the  reduced  price— and  / 
at  the  same  time  do  your  share  for  the  nation — we  will  ( if  you  send  * 
this  coupon  for  the  History  at  once)  ship — free  of  charge  a  com-  / 

plete  set  of  Detective  Stories  to  any  soldier,  sailor  or  nurse —  /  Gentlemen:  Please 
anyone  in  the  National  Service  or  the  Red  Cross.  /      send  me,  all  charges 

CP  EC    To   any  Soldier   or  Sailor    You  /     prepaid  the  first  vol- 

fRtt    Name  Library  of  Detective  Stories  /      "me  ?,,  tl!5  ":st°ry,.of 

3  .  '     the    World  War  by 

While  you  get  these  books  for  yourself  you  are  doing  /  Frank  H.  Simonds  and 
S  MielhingfortheNationandforourboys  who  are  fight-  /  other  famous  contributors, 
ing  in  this  war,  because— As  soon  as  you  get  these  /  if  not-satisfactory  I  will  re- 
books  and  find  you  like  them,  we  will  Ship  absolutely  /  turn  it  in  five  days,  but  other- 
free—  as  y  ,urgi(t— to  any  soMier  or  sailor  or  nurse  i  w;se  i  w;u  ren,;t  j,  .o0  a  month 
(anyone  in  the  ser-jiceof  the  Nation  or  the  Kcd  ,  for  sixteen  months.  In  return  I 
Cross)  a  complete  set  of  the  world  s  best  detect-  /  am  to  receive  the  other  volumes 
ive  stories,  in  six  volumes— full  of  thrills  that  ,  (making  five  volumes  in  all)  of  this 
will  make  many  a  tired  hour  in  camp  or  /  history  as  soon  as  they  are  released 
trench  pass  quickly  by.  ,      from  the  Press.     Upon  receipt  of  my 

For  your  own  sake  you  need  this  history  /  first  payment  you  are  to  ship  to  any  sol- 
— for  your  boy's  sake  you  want  the  de-  '  dier,  sailor  or  nurse  I  may  name,  absolutely 
tective  stories.  //     free,  a  six  volume  set  of  famous  detective 

«  ••  .        „..„        ,      /      and  mystery  stories. 

Mail  this  coupon  and  we  will  send    /  33 
both. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.  f 
30  Irving  Place    New  York  / 
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The  High  Heart 

By  BASIL  KING 

America's  Mr.  Britling  has  come  at  last.  The  soul 
of  patient  America  now  aroused  at  last  to  her  high 
duty  to  the  world  and  herself  finds  here  an  inspiring 
voice. 

This  brilliant  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The 
Inner  Shrine"  is  a  story  of  social  life  in  New  York  and 
Newport  against  the  background  of  the  Great  War. 
A  young  Canadian  girl  was  loved  by  two  American 
men,  one  a  patriot  and  the  other  indifferent  to  the 
great  call.  Illustrated.  $1.50 

Vanguards  of  the  Plains 

By  MARGARET  HILL  McCARTER 

The  romance  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  is  told  here,  with 
all  its  dramatic  days  and  its  heroic  adventures.  It 
presents  a  thrilling  picture  of  the  years  when  the  new 
West  and  the  old  Southwest  were  bound  together. 
Every  foot  of  that  way  and  every  season  of  those 
years  teem  with  the  romance  of  youth  and  the  drama 
c!  action,  Indian  fighting,  the  famous  deeds  of  famous 
scouts.  Frontispiece.  $1.40 

Hearts  Undaunted 

By  ELEANOR  ATKINSON 

Author  of  "Greyfriars  Bobby" 

A  romance  of  the  patriotic  struggles  which  won  for 
us  the  heart  of  America  against  European  Powers  and 
hostile  Indians.  It  is  the  tale  of  the  winning  of  the 
central  empire  of  America  by  Americans.  The  story, 
founded  on  actual  history,  tells  of  a  child  adopted  by 
an  Iroquois  chief  who  became  the  wife  of  the  founder 
of  Chicago. 

Frontispiece.  $1.30 


The  Adventuress 

By  ARTHUR  B.  REEVE 

Detective  stories  are  the  relaxation  of  great  minds 
and  the  recreation  of  the  rest  of  us. 

A  new  Craig  Kennedy  detective  novel  in  which  the 
wireless,  the  dictaphone,  and  other  scientific  methods 
are  used  both  to  retard  and  to  help  justice.  Kennedy 
learns  that  papers  and  plans  of  a  wonderful  war  in- 
vention— the  telautomaton  which  would  control  by 
wireless,  submarines,  torpedoes,  ships,  aeroplanes,  etc. 
— had  been  stolen  from  a  murdered  millionaire's  safe, 
and  his  search  for  the  clue  leads  to  strange  truths. 

Frontispiece.  $1.35 


Laughing  Bill  Hyde 

By  REX  BEACH 

It's  the  "Oh,  I  want  this"  kind  of  book,  for  Rex 
Beach  gives  us  the  adventure  and  the  humor  we  need 
to-day.  Even  a  little  more  humor  than  usual,  perhaps. 
In  this  newest  Beach  book  there's  a  touch  of  Alaska, 
a  bit  of  business,  some  foot-racing  fun,  a  flash  of 
Oriental  realism,  and  a  large  amount  of  heart-warming 
human  nature.  The  author  before  now  has  revealed 
his  own  experiences,  mostly  in  Alaska,  and  the  charac- 
ters in  this  new  book  are  so  real  that  Rex  Beach 
might  easily  be  telling  us  of  actual  men  and  women. 
Frontispiece.  $1.35 

The  Luck  of  the  Irish 

By  HAROLD  MacGRATH 

The  man  who  can  tell  a  story  that  takes  you  out  of 
yourself  into  the  regions  of  adventure  where  you  would 
like  to  go  if  you  were  free  and  makes  the  hero  do  what 
you  would  like  to  do  if  you  were  a  hero,  is  a  public 
benefactor.  MacGrath  passes  this  test  in  his  new  novel 
with  flying  colors.  From  New  York  to  Singapore,  the 
luck  of  the  Irish  leads  the  hero  into  thrilling  situations. 
Frontispiece.  $1.40 

Herself,  Himself,  and  Myself 

By  RUTH  SAWYER 

Author  of  "Seven  Miles  to  Arden,"  etc. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  read  one  of  this  author's 
books  knows  that  she  can  do  two  things  supremely  well 
• — create  a  woman  character  every  one  must  love,  and 
fill  her  story  with  the  true  Irish  spirit  and  tenderness. 
This  new  novel  is  of  both  America  and  Ireland,  of 
"Herself,"  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  rich  man,  of 
"Himself"  who  brought  her  happiness,  and  of  "My- 
self," the  faithful  nurse  who  cared  for  her. 

Frontispiece.  $1.35 

The  Witness 

By  GRACE  L.  H.  LUTZ 

A  fervent  religious  spirit  breathes  through  this  new 
novel  of  a  writer  whose  books  are  characterized  by  a 
deep  and  sincere  spiritual  note.  It  is  a  modern  version 
of  Paul  of  Tarsus,  of  a  young  scoffer  who  suddenly 
saw  a  great  light  and  followed  it  till  his  own  life  and 
those  about  him  reflected  its  radiance.  The  tragic 
death  of  a  college  friend  and  the  vision  of  a  Presence 
which  in  spite  of  his  intellectual  questionings  was 
never  again  to  leave  him,  made  him  the  witness  of 
his  faith. 

Frontispiece.  $1.40 
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A  Talk  About 
the  New  Books 


Under  this  heading  each  month  we  plan  to  keep  World's  Work  readers  in 
touch  with  some  of  the  new  and  worth  while  books.  Even  in  war  time  some 
9,000  titles  are  published  yearly,  and  if  our  friends  turn  to  this  page  to  guide 
them   through  that  printed  maze,   we  will  strive  to  deserve  their  confidence. 


MAKE  FRIENDS 
WITH  YOUR 
BOOKSELLER.  HE 
HAS  THESE 
BOOKS  AND  WILL 
BE  GLAD  TO 
TELL  YOU  MORE 
ABOUT  THEM. 


Red  Pepper 
Burns 

million   people  have 


is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  most  famous 
country  doctors  in  the 
world,  since  a  half 
read   about  him  in 


Richmond's  books.     Now  she 
called  "Red  Pepper's 


Mrs.  Grace 
has  made  a  new  nove 

Patients."  The  author  is  a  country  doctor's 
wife.  She  knows thehuman  heart.  (Net,$1.35.) 


"Blue-Books 
of  Happiness 


some  one  has 
called  David 
Grayson's  writ- 
ings,"pointing  out 
highways  to  the  joys  of  life  and  by-paths  to 
great  possessions  in  the  world  about  us."  The 
same  warm  friendly  spirit  broadened  and  en- 
riched by  new  experiences  appears  in  "Great 
Possessions,"  David  Grayson's  latest  contri- 
bution to  the  world's  happiness.  (Cloth,  net, 
$1.30,  limp  leather,  net,  $1.75.) 


LIKE  EVE" 
says  Christo- 
pher Morley  in 
Parnassus  on 
Wheels,"  "a 
good  book  ought  to  come  from  somewhere\iear 
the  third  rib;  there  ought  to  be  a  heart  vibrat- 
ing in  it" — a  recipe  which  surely  went  into  the 
writing  of  "Parnassus."  A  quaintly  humor- 
ous tale  of  a  vagabond  book-van  and  the 
romance  it  knew.    (Net,  $1 .25.) 


"Dramatic 
Moments 


in  American  Diplomacy," 
by  Ralph  Page  will  amaze 
you  by  its  "inside"  story 
of  our  diplomatic  history. 
Incidents  are  chronicled  which  the  usual  his- 
tories skip,  and  the  account  reads  like  fiction. 
(Net,  $1.25.) 


or 

France" 


America  pays  tribute  to  her 
sister  Republic  in  a  book 
which  holds  between  its 
covers  some  of  the  best 
work  of  our  leading  poets,  painters,  sculptors, 
musicians  and  authors.  We  wish  we  had 
space  to  print  the  list  of  contributors;  cer- 
tainly nothing  the  equal  of  "For  France"  has 
ever  appeared  in  America.    (Net,  $2.50.) 


The  MS.  of 
"Enchanted 
carts" 


lions, 
drudge 


Comfort,  the 
of  the  story, 


came  into  our  hands 
with  high  praise  from 
a  well-known  Editor 
whose  business  it  is  to 
know  what  will  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  mil- 
little  boarding-house 
gilds  the  lives  of  all 


about  her  with  her  sunny  philosophy,  and  en- 
chants the  reader's  heart  as  well.  (Net, 
$1.35.) 


"The 

Abandoned 


is  by  Wadsworth 
Camp,  author  of  "The 
House  of  Fear,"  and 
it  reminds  one  of  the 
I\OOm  man  wno  declared  he 

always  read  a  mystery 
story  backward — he  never  could  wait  to  see 
who  was  the  guilty  party.  We  doubt  if  any- 
one could  fathom  the  mystery  of  "The  Aban- 
doned Room"  —  except  by  that  method. 
(Net,  $1.35.) 


"Rnrpp  ^nn  is  James  01iver  Cur" 

LDUTLL,  DUTl   wood's   sequel  to 

Q-f  FLazan*  "^azan»" an^  s°  g°°d 

~  an  outdoor  story,  and 

artistically  fine,  that  to  Curwood  seems  to 
have  fallen  the  heritage  of  Jack  London. 
(Net,  $1.35.) 


i 


How  I  Sold  My 
Property 

The  Story  of  a  Successful  System  of  Finding  Cash  Buyers  for  Real  Estate 


THIS  is  a  short  tale  about  a  quick  sale.  It 
tells  of  a  modern  method  of  selling  property 
without   paying   big   commissions    to  agents. 
It  tells  how  this  system  sold  my  property — quickly, 
and  for  cash — and  how  it  can  do  the  same  for  you. 

It  gives  information  of  immense  value  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  has  real  estate  for  sale. 

Through  a  business  deal  I  became  the  owner  of 
property  in  an  adjoining  State. 

The  place  was  so  run  down  that  it  would  have  re- 
quired $500  or  $600  to  make  the  house  habitable. 

As  the  property  was  so  located  that  I  could  not  live 
on  it,  and,  being  unoccupied,  brought  me  no  income,  I 
was,  of  course,  anxious  to  dispose  of  it  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Never  having  tried  to  sell  any  real  estate,  and 
knowing  no  better  method  to  pursue,  I  placed  the 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  local  real  estate  agent. 

This  agent,  following  out  the  usual  methods  of 
the  average  small-town  real  estate  man,  put  a  "For 
Sale"  sign  on  the  property  and  then  sat  down  and 
waited  for  some  one  to  come  along  and  inquire  about  it. 

After  several  months  had  elapsed  without  any 
word  from  the  agent,  I  wrote  and  inquired  as  to  the 
prospects  of  a  sale.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  do  anything  with  the  property  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  sell  it  in  its  present 
run-down  condition,  and  advised  me  to  spend  $500  in 
repairs. 

Not  having  any  money  to  spend  on  the  place,  and 
having  lost  all  faith  in  the  agent's  ability  to  find  a 
buyer,  I  decided  that  if  anything  was  done  I  would  have 
to  do  it  myself. 

Fortunately  for  me,  about  that  time,  I  learned  of 
"The  Simplex  Plans  for  Selling  Real  Estate"  that  had 
just  been  brought  out  by  a  New  York  publishing  house. 
These  I  secured,  and  much  to  my  delight,  I  found  they 
contained  seven  definite  flans  for  advertising  and  selling 
just  such  a  property  as  mine. 

Selecting  from  these  seven  selling  plans  the  one  that 
seemed  best  suited  to  my  requirements,  I  immediately 
put  it  into  operation  with  the  following  gratifying  re- 
sults: 

Within  three  days  I  had  eighteen  people  interested  in 
my  property,  and  within  two  weeks  I  made  a  satisfactory 
sale,  having  received  three  cash  offers  and  two  offers  of  ex- 
change. 

And  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  cost  of 
advertising  and  selling  my  property  by  the  Simplex 
System  was  less  than  $15,  whereas  if  I  had  followed  the 
agent's  advice  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  spend 
$500  in  repairs,  and  pay  him  $125  commission  when  he 
made  the  sale. 

That  my  experience  is  not  unusual  is  evidenced  by 
what  others  say  who  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
method  of  selling.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  recent 
letters: 

"Sold  my  property  for  cash  within  ten  days.  Gladly 
recommend  your  methods." — Wm.  H.  Cartland,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


"Your  method  sold  my  farm  in  a  short  time  and  for 
cash,  too." — Mrs.  L.  A.  Childs,  Minnesota. 

"Sold  my  fruit  farm  at  a  satisfactory  price  in  a  very 
short  time.  Much  pleased  with  your  method." — E.  R. 
Lindsey,  Kentucky. 

"Sold  my  property  for  cash.  Think  your  plan  the 
quickest  I  ever  saw." — Johnson  String,  New  Jersey. 

"Your  plans  sold  my  property  when  every  other 
method  failed.  Found  a  buyer  in  a  remarkably  short 
time." — Jno.  0.  Brown,  Pennsylvania. 

Every  reader  of  this  publication  with  any  real 
estate  to  sell  should  get  the  Simplex  Selling  Plans 
at  once.  They  are  complete,  simple  and  practical, 
and  are  for  the  express  purpose  of  selling  homes, 
farms  and  building  lots  located  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  priced  at  not  more  than  #15,000. 

The  Plans  are  contained  in  8  pocket-size  booklets, 
in  a  special  library  case,  and  they  are  so  plain  and  easy 
to  follow  that  anyone  who  can  read  and  write  English 
can  use  them. 

The  best  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  this  system  of 
selling  real  estate  is  the  fact  that  through  its  use  more 
than  5,000  properties  in  the  48  States  have  already  been 
sold. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  publishers  at  once,  you  can 
share  in  their  special  free-examination  offer. 

Send  no  money.  Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
and  a  complete  set  of  these  copyrighted  Plans  will  be 
sent  to  you  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  with  convincing 
evidence  of  what  they  have  done  for  others,  and  what 
they  can  do  for  you. 

In  this  way  you  take  no  risk,  as  you  may  examine 
the  Plans  in  your  own  home  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Then  if  you  want  to  keep  and  use  them,  send  the  pub- 
lishers $5  in  full  payment  for  them.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  keep  them — if  you  are  not  convinced  that  they  are 
just  what  you  need  to  make  a  quick,  cash  sale  of  your 
property — simply  return  them  and  you  will  owe  the 
publishers  nothing. 

As  the  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  this 
special,  free-examination  offer  at  any  time,  better  cut 
out,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  right  now  to  THE 
SIMPLEX  COMPANY,  Dept.  T,  1123  Broadway, 
New  York,  or,  if  you  prefer,  copy  the  coupon  on  a  post 
card  or  in  a  letter. 

W.  E.  B. 


THE  SIMPLEX  COMPANY,Dept.T,1123  Broadway.NewYork 

You  may  send  me,  postage  prepaid,  a  complete  set  of  the 
SIMPLEX  PLANS  FOR  SELLING  REAL  ESTATE,  in  8  pocket- 
size  booklets  in  library  container.  After  receiving  them  I  am  to  have 
five  days  in  which  to  examine  them,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  will 
either  remail  them  to  you  or  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  for  same. 
I  agree  not  to  show  them  to  any  one,  except  members  of  my  own 
family,  unless  I  keep  them. 


Name 


Address 


The  World's  Work  Advertiser 
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"How  Do  You  Do, 
Mr.  Riley?" 

"Onct  when  I  was  ist  a  little  girl — only  four  years  old 
— mother  and  I  were  down  town  and  I  saw  you  not  far 
away.  I  broke  away  from  mother,  ran  up  to  you  and 
said,  'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Riley?'  I  shall  never  forget 
the  wonderful  smile  on  your  face  when  you  turned  and 
saw  me,  a  tiny  little  tot.  You  bowed  and  spoke  to  me 
as  though  I  were  a  queen,  and  when  I  told  you  I  knew 
'most  all  of  your  child  rhymes  and  enjoyed  them  very 
much,  you  were  as  pleased  as  if  some  man-of-letters  had 
complimented  you.  That,  Mr.  Riley,  is  one  of 
my  finest  memories." 

So  wrote  a  grown-up  little  girl  to  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley. 

Are  you  giving  your  children  the  precious  mem- 
ories of  the  beautiful  poems?    Will  your  children 
be  able  to  say — "My  mother  read  me  Riley  when 
I  was  a  child — and  'The  Raggedy  Man'  and 
'Little  Orphant  Annie'  have  rejoiced  and  com- 
forted me  all  the  days  of  my  life." 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY; 

I  J  __J    A.  .._  IJ    T_    .1.  " 


Riley  is 
the  'chil- 
dren's poet 
— little  children  and  big 
ones  —  sometimes  called 
grown-ups. 


has  passed  on — and  the  grown-up  world  mourns.  In  the 
hearts  of  the  little  children  is  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled 
— but  that  can  be  forgotten  by  the  reading  and  re-reading 
of  these  simple  and  childlike  poems. 

No  more  does  Uncle  Sam's  postman  stagger  under  the  weight  of 
10,000  letters — the  tribute  of  the  children  of  the  world  to  their  Uncle 
Sidney  (James  Whitcomb  Riley)  on  his  birthday.  Riley  has  passed  on 
but  his  work  lives.  You  can  read  it  to  your  children — and  enrich 
their  lives  and  yours  for  all  time. 

Those  of  us  who  have  missed  things  in  childhood — missed  learning  to  ride  or  to  swim — feel  that  there  is  a 
lack  that  can  never  be  made  up.  Even  more  is  this  so  with  things  of  the  spirit.  The  child  whose  imagination 
has  been  enriched  by  the  beauty  and  charm  of  Riley,  carries  a  treasure  to  old  age — a  treasure  hard  to  get  later  on. 

From  the  little  girl  who  said  she  felt  all  alone  without  him  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
pays  him  tribute,  Riley  is  in  all  hearts — big  and  little. 

HIS  HEIRS  DESIRE  ONLY  A  SMALL  ROYALTY 

and  beautiful  illustrations  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy  and 
Ethel  Franklin  Betts — some  in  full  color — some  in  two  colors, 
and  some  in  black  and  white. 

The  limited  edition  of  Riley's  complete  works  sold  from  $125 
to  S1750  a  set.  Yet  you  can  have  your  set  for  less  than  one- 
fifth  the  lowest  price  made  before. 

The  generosity  of  the  Riley  heirs  and  the  re- 
sources of  Harper  and  Brothers  give  you  a  rare      S   HARPER  & 
opportunity.       Don't  miss  it.      Send  the  BROTHERS 
coupon  without  money  for   your   set   on     /  Franklin  Sq  NT 

Send  for  ten  days 
examination  the 
mplete  works,  over 
100O  titles,  of  JAMES 
WHITCOMB  RILEY 
cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  il- 
lustrated in  color  and  black 
and  white  bv  Howard  Chandler 
Christy  and  Ethel  Franklin  Betts. 
I  may  return  it  to  J'ou,  at  your  ex- 
pense, if  I  do  not  want  it.     If  I  keep 
the  books  I  will  remit  Sl-50  for  thirteen 
months.  W.  W.  11-17 

Name  

Address  

Occupation  

10%  added  to  price  in  Canada  because  of  duty. 


The  Heirs  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  came  to  us,  as  the  pub- 
lishers of  Mark  Twain,  and  said  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
reduce  their  royalty  so  that  we  could  place  the  works  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  in  the  homes  of  all  those  who  loved  him.  So 
we  are  able  to  make  this  complete  set  of  all  Riley's  works — 
containing  over  1000  titles  and  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Riley — at  a  very  low  price — for  the  present — a  price  we 
can  pass  on  to  you. 

We  have  planned  a  fitting  form  for  these  books — beautifully 
made — the  easy-to-read,  comfortable  sort  of  books  that  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  would  have  liked.    This  set  is  full  of  luxurious 


HARPER.  6.  BROTHERS 


approval  to-day. 

1817-1917 


NEW  YORK 
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what  Hugh  Gibson 

As  First  Secretary  of OurLeaeiion 

Saw  inBelqium 

He  witnessed  King" Albert's  great  speech 
I  •    of  defiance. 

2 He  was  in  Louvain  during  the  burning 
•    and  pillaging  of  the  city. 

3 He  was  in  Brussels  when  the  Germans 
•  entered. 

4 He  passed  many  times  through  the  firing  lines  between  the  Germans 
•    and  Belgians  with  American  dispatches. 

5 He  had  all  manner  of  official  and  unofficial  dealings  with  the  Ger- 
•    mans,  having  taken  over  the  German  Legation  when  war  was  declared. 

6 He  had  many  opportunities  to  see  King  Albert  both  in  the  field 
•    under  shell  fire  and  behind  the  lines. 

7 His  journal  gives  the  fullest  first  hand  account  of  the  murder  of  Edith 
•    Cavell.    He  argued,  plead  and  finally  threatened  the  German  auth- 
orities, without  effect. 

NOW  IN  BOOK  FORM 

This  is  the  most  thrilling  combination  of  war  and  diplo- 
macy written  day  by  day  on  the  spot  with  the  little  de- 
tails which  make  the  picture  vivid  to  the  reader.  Some 
of  it  you  may  have  read  in  the  WORLD'S  WORK. 
But  the  whole  dramatic  story  xoith  even  more  startling 
i  disclosures  can  now  be  had  in  book  form.  It  is  com- 
pelling reading  to-day;  it  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
primary  historical  sources  of  information  about  the  inva- 
sion of  Belgium  for  all  time.  Illustrated  with  64  pho- 
tographs, many  taken  by  the  author,  and  with  documents. 

A  JOURNAL  FROM  ,  , 

OUR  LEGATION  Wfety!£$]ty 

Net,  $2.50.    At  Your  Bookstore.    Published  by 

DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  Garden  City,  New  York 
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"Hey,  Tom— 
Tom  Sawyer!" 

DOWN  the  centuries  will  ring  that  one  small  boy's  cry. 
To  the  laughter  and  tears  of  men  and  women — of  small 
boys  and  girls — it  has  rung  round  the  world. 

You  who  have  laughed  so  often  at  Huckleberry  Finn  and 
Tom  Sawyer — have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  [much  of 
serious  thought  Mark  Twain  has  put  into  these  books?  How 
much  of  himself — of  his  own  boyhood — he  has  put  into  ragged, 
mixed-up,  lovable  Huck  Finn — into  irresistible  Tom  Sawyer. 

For  Mark  Twain  was  just  such  a  boy  himself.  A  poor 
boy  on  the  Mississippi — full  of  mischief,  hope  and  fear. 

And — Mark  Twain  walked  with  the  kings  of  the  earth — 
kings  crowned  and  uncrowned — kings  of  empires — of  letters 
— of  art. 

That  poor,  small,  Mississippi  River  boy  "walked  such  a 
broad  and  brilliant  highway,  with  flags  flying,  and  crowds 
following  after."  And  still  the  crowds  follow — still  he  is  loved 
— no,  worshipped  in  the  far  ends  of  the  earth,  and  in  our 
own  littlest  village  and  farm — sophisticated  Fifth  Avenue 
and  simple  country  school-boy  meet  on  common  ground  in 

MARK  TWAIN 


We  have  been  very  glad  and  proud 
for  these  many  years  to  be  able  to 
offer  you  Mark  Twain's  Works,  well 
bound,  well  printed,  and  altogether 
well  made,  at  a  low  price.  And  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  we  find  we  must 
discontinue  that  offer. 

The  price  of  paper,  of  cloth,  of  everything 
that  goes  into  the  mading  of  books,  has 
climbed  to  unheard-of  heights.  We  should 
have  raised  the  price  of  these  books  long  ago, 
but  for  Mark  Twain's  sake  we  kept  the  low 
price  as  long  as  possible.  The  last  paper  we 
could  get  at  a  reasonable  price  is  about  to 
be  used  up. 

If  there  are  any  more  sets  made  they  will 
have  to  be  made  at  a  higher  price.  Don't 
wait.    Get  your  set  now. 

Send  the  coupon  now  and  get  your  set 
the  low  price  before  it  is  too  late. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Franklin  Sq.         (1817-1917)        New  York 


One  day  last  Christmas,  three  thousand  or- 
ders for  Mark  Twain  lay  on  one  desk  waiting 
to  be  filled.  When  orders  come  in  at  the  rate 
of  three  thousand  a  day,  the  one  who  waits 
until  the  last  moment  gets  nothing. 

We  have  shipped  sets  to  China 
and  Japan — to  Australia  and 
Turkey  —  to  Norway  and 
Spain — to  the  Gold  Coast 
in  South  Africa  and  to 
the  Argentine.  For 
Mark   Twain  h 
been  translated 


HARPER  & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin  Sq. 
New  lork 

Send  me,  all 
charges  prepaid, 
Mark  Twain's  works 
in    twenty -five  vol- 
umes, illustrated,  bound 
.     in  handsome  green  cloth, 
into  more  lan-       /   stamped  in  gold,  and  un- 
crnaops    than         /    trimmed  edges.     If  not  sat- 
guages    tnan         ✓  isfactory,  I  will   return  them 
any    other        S   at  your  expense.   Otherwise  I  will 
A  m  e  r  i  -        /  send  you  $2.00  within  five  days  and 
/  $2.00  a  month  for  12  months,  thus 
x    getting  the  benefit  of  your  half-price 
sale.  World's  Work  1 1-17 


at 


Name  . 


Address  

Occupation  

For  our  red  half-leather  edition,  change  coupon  to 
$2.50  within  5  days  and  $3  a  month  for  20  months. 
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Law  Course 
in  Book  Form 


The  Library  of  American 
Law  and  Practice 

13  Vols.  Bound  in  Law  Sheep.  Compiled  by  56 
of  America's  Most  Eminent  Legal  Authorities 

Here  is  a  complete,  authoritative,  simplified  home- 
study  law  course  in  book  form  that  you  can  master 
in  your  spare  time.  Covers  the  entire  field  of 
American  Law  and  Practice. 

Thirteen  magnificent  volumes,  nearly  6,000  pages 
(7  x  10  inches) ,  handsomely  bound  in  law  sheep,  red 
and  black  labels  with  titles  in  gold.  This  wonderful 
law  course  is  the  combined  work  of  the  greatest  legal 
authorities  in  America. 

Law  Opens  Your  Way  to 
Wealth,  Power,  Success! 

This  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  a  legal  training.  You 
can  complete  this  course  without  losing  time  from  your  regular 
work.   Law  is  the  key  to  success.   Grasp  it  now. 

Study  at  Home,  Aided  by  Read- 
ing Course,  26  Pamphlets,  Free 

Every  principle  of  law  is  made  clear.  Fascinating  reading  course 
of  26  Texts  (free  with  the  books) — is  a  teacher  right  at  your 
elbow!    A  set  of  review  questions  covers  the  text  matter  fully. 

rnc  a  Week  eso^lte 

£■11  ^-V^iU.   brary  and  complete 

\W    Reading  Course  rof  26  pamphlets  for  only  50c  a 
week,  $2.00  a  month.   Yes,  and  with  every  set  is  in- 
cluded a  $12.00  Consulting  Membership) — free !    Ask  our  experts 
all  the  legal  questions  you  wish  for  an  entire  year. 

7  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION! 

The  entire  combination  sent  prepaid — upon  your  simple  re- 
quest. Use  them  7  full  days.  If  you  keep  them,  send  only  $2.00 
after  7  days  and  $2.00  a  month  thereafter  until  the  introductory 
price  of  $39.80  has  been  paid.  Regular  price  $72.00!  This  offer 
is  only  to  those  within  the  boundaries  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Send  the  Coupon  To~day. 

American  Technical  Society 

Dept.  L1348  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

■  MAIL  THE  COUPON--- 

American  Technical  Society, 

Dept.  L1348,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  "  Library  of  American  Law  and  Practice  "  and  Read- 
ing Course  for  seven  days'  examination,  express  prepaid.  I  will 
send  $2.00  within  7  days  and  $2.00  a  month  thereafter  until  I  have 
paid  $39.80,  or  notify  you  and  hold  books  subject  to  your  order. 
Title  not  to  pass  until  fully  paid. 

Name  

Address  

Reference....,  ,,,  


SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Imparts  in  a  clear,  wholesome 

way,  in  one  volume: 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son  5 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have  ■ 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have 
All  in  one  Volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have 

Illustrated  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter  ■ 
$2.00  postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents.  i 
PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  772  Perry  Building,  PHILA.,  PA.  i 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD  ATAG£S^AIN 

We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms  only  in  di- 
rect letters  to  those  mailing  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off"  Cou- 
pon, write  name  and  address  plainly,  and  mail  now  before 
you  forget  it.  The  32  Free  Sample  Pages  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  splendid  illustrations  and  wonderfully  beautiful  style  in  which  the 
work  is  written.  Thousands  have  already  availed  themselves  of  our  offer 
and  every  purchaser  is  more  than  satisfied. 


I  AND  ^0 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  (11-17) 
140  80.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicngo,  111. 
Please  mail  your  82-page  free  sample  booklet  of  Jtidpnth's  His- 
tory of  the  World,  and  write  me  full  particulars  of  your  special 
offer  to  World's  Work  readers. 


'DIVINE  LOVE  and  WISDOM" 

By  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG,  explains 
clearly  and  rationally  the  operation  of  Divine 
Love  and  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  creation  of 
the  universe,  including  man  as  the 
chief  end  of  creation.  Big  618  page  T  IIC 
book  sent  without  further  cost  or  ob-  A" 
ligation  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
Room  55,  3  West  29th  Street,  New  York 

WE  WANT  YOU 

to  secure  new  subscribers  to  the  World's  Work,  The  New  Country 
Life  and  The  Garden  Magazine  in  your  town.  Your  spare 
time  thus  invested  will  be  profitable;  liberal  commissions.  Address 
Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


Financial  Independence 
and  How  You  Can  Attain  It! 

Here  is  a  revelation  for  every  intelligent  Man  and 
Woman  in  these  times.  When  money  means  so 
much  and  buys  so  little!  The  Public  Wealth  be- 
longs to  you,  but  it  is  controlled  by  and  benefits  a 
small  class.  We  can  all  become  financially  inde- 
pendent. (This  is  not  Socialist  Propaganda,  but  a 
Common  Sense  remedy  of  common  injustice  evil). 
Handsome  cloth-bound  book,  stamped  in  gold, 
crammed  with  practical  wisdom  and  pocket-book 
sense,  75  cents.  Ask  your  nearest  bookseller  for 
it  to-day,  or  by  mail  direct,  address, 

FINANCIAL   LIBERTY  LEAGUE 

7  Pine  Street  New  York  City 
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What  is  the 

Matter 
With  Me? 

"I  work  as  hard  as  I  can,  I  have 
as  much  sense  as  other  men — why 
don't  I  get  ahead?" 

A  million  men  are  asking  them- 
selves that  question  today.  The 
answer  is  simple.  You  have  the 
brains,  you  work  as  hard  as 
other  men — but  you  do  not  put 
work    and   brains   together.  The 


Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 


More  and  more  big  business  concerns 
are  subscribing  for  this  Course  In  Per- 
sonal Efficiency  for  the  Individuals  In 
their  employ.  Here  are  a  few  who 
have  already  subscribed  In  this  way: 

Woolworth  Co  New  York.  N.  T. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co. .  New  York>  N.  Y. 
Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.  Stamford.  Conn. 
Simplex  Auto  Co.  .New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
J.  L.  Mott  Co..  Iron  Wks.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Corham  Mfg.  Co  Providence,  E.  L 

Scorille  Mfg.  Co  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Ward  Baking  Co  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Child's  Bestaurants  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Simplex  Player  Action  Co .  Worcester.  Mass. 
Brooks  Bank  Note  Co. .  Springfield.  Mass. 
American  Dry  Goods  Co .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mutual  Telephone  Co  Erie.  Pa. 


Is  now  showing  20,000  men  how 
to  get  more  pleasure — more  money 
out  of  life.  R.  S.  Howland,  who 
owns  fruit  groves  in  Florida, 
found  that  it  gave  him  24  hours 
more  a  week — a  whole  day.  Sup- 
pose you  had  one  day  more  a  week 
in  which  to  make  money,  or  to  play> 
golf,  or  to  run  your  car? 
P.  A.  Young,  a  big  hotel  man  of 
Los  Angeles,  got  from  this  course 
time  for  exercise  and  for  books. 
R.  H.  Cosgrove,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer, of  Detroit,  got  a  25%  raise 
in  salary  in  two  months. 
R.  F.  Brune,  a  grocer  in  Califor- 
nia, got  $3000  a  year  extra  in  in- 


come and  cut  down  his  working 
hours. 

El  Swanson,  Secretary  of  the  Fort 
Pitt  Chocolate  Company,  Inc.,  got 
a  2ZlA7a  raise  in  salary. 

E.  Q.  Cannon,  President  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Stamp  Company,  learned 
how  to  quit  before  quitting  time. 

W.  H.  Keller,  a  Broker  of  Calgary, 
Alberta,  says  he  got  a  new  lease  on 
life.  And  so  it  goes  with  20,000 
men  all  over  the  United  States. 
What  you  get  out  of  efficiency  is 
what  you  want  to  get — whether  it 
is  leisure,  health,  money,  or  peace 
of  mind — that  thing  you  find  in  it. 


Are  You  a  Thinker  or  Just  a  Plodder  ? 


The  thinkers  get  the  big  salaries.  The  unthinking 
plodders  get  the  hard  work.  You  can  ibecome  a  thinker 
— you  can  train  your  brain.  Harrington  Emerson 
wrote  these  lessons.  Through  them  he  will  help  you 
and  teach  you — not  casual  ideas — but  the  scien- 
tific principles  he  has  developed  in  forty  years  of 
study. 

He  has  applied  them  to  over  200  factories,  railroads, 


and  other  organizations.  They  are  studied  by  efficiency 
engineers  in  America,  in  England,  in  France,  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  other  countries  who  have  learned  them 
from  Emerson. 

He  has  an  organization  of  forty  assistants  in  New 
York  who  are  going  about  the  country  applying  the 
principles  of  Efficiency  to  big  corporations  and  helping 
them  to  make  greater  profits. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Send  in  this  Coupon 


Time  is  not  going  to  come  back  to  you  when  you  call  it.  .every  day  1 
you  work  wrong  is  a  day  taken  out  of  your  future  success.  Send 
the  coupon  today.    It  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean  the  door- 


Every  day  that 


you 


coupon  louay.      J.I  tusts  yuu  nuiuuig  <iuu  uictj'   uiciiii   me  u 

to  a  great  new  future  for  you.    Now,  send  the  coupon. 

Bi  rt  \Ke\r\r   P i*pa    It:'s  to°  b'£  to  explain— too  new 
lg    UUUlV    M.  ICC    and  too  vital.    Send  the  coupon. 
Let  the  course  reorganize  you  and  your  life,  as  its  principles  have  re- 
organized hundreds  of  plants  and  factories.  Your  capital  is  brains — your 
servant  is  time.   Let  this  course  teach  you  to  make  the  most  of  both. 

Whoever — wherever— whatever  you  are  you  need  Efficiency.   Send  the 
coupon  to-day  for  the  whole  story  and  the  big  14  chapter  book,  "A  Short 
Cut  to  Success." 

Review  of  Reviews  Company 
30  Irving  Place  New  York 


REVIEW  OF 
y  REVIEWS  CO. 
f     30  Irving  Place, 
New  York 

5  "/    Send  me  particulars 
,»5>  V    about  your  course  in 
Efficiency  and  Story  of 
"//    Emerson,  and  your  book, 
S    "A  Short  Cut  to  Success." 
'./f    This  puts  me  under  no  obli- 
V'tf*  gation. 

Name  '  


Address 
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For 

GIFTS 

and  for 

YOUR 
HOME 

This  picture 

An  Old  Song 

By  Francis  Day 

Copley  Print 

Copyright  by  Curtis 
&  Cameron 


Unsurpassed  for  Christmas,  and  other  gift  occasions, 
also  for  adornment  of  our  homes,  schools,  clubs;  for  eleva- 
tion of  taste  in  our  children;  for  our  own  daily  enjoyment: 
"One  can  live  without  art — but  not  so  well.'* 

Large  Gallery  of  Subjects:  We  can  show  here 
hut  one  of  the  500  illustrated  in  our  Catalogues  (see 
below).  You  will  find  in  them  a  choice  of  subjects  of 
absorbing  interest,  from  the  great  works  of  the  Old  Masters 
to  the  paintings  of  our  own  day, — Corot  and  Inness 
landscapes;  Abbey's  Holy  Grail;  the  new  mural  decorations 
by  Sargent  and  Violet  Oakley;  inspiring  patriotic  pictures: 
— subjects  appropriate  for  every  occasion  and  for  every 
room  in  your  house. 

The  Copley  Prints  have  been  for  22  years  a  hall-mark 
of  good  taste  in  pictures.  "Excellent,"  says  John  S. 
Sargent.  "I  could  not  wish  better." — Edwin  A.  Abbey. 
"So  fine  in  quality." — Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 

Of  the  Medici  Prints  the  London  Times  says: 
"Their  perfection  is  little  short  of  amazing."  "In  truth  of 
color  and  detail  they  are,  for  most  practical  purposes, 
replicas  of  the  original  paintings,"  says  Mr.  Holmes, 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Your  Old  Family  Portraits,  reproduced  privately  in  the 
COPLEY  PRINTS — from  old  daguerreotypes,  faded  photographs, 
tintypes,  kodaks,  etc.— make  unique  gifts  to  your  relatives.  Par- 
ticulars in  Copley  Catalogue  (see  below). 

How  Obtained:  Through  art  stores,  or  direct  from  us.  We 
send  on  approval  prepaid,  and  with  no  obligation  of  purchase. 
Prices  from  only  a  few  dollars  (down  to  25  cents  for  Medici 
Miniatures)  up  to  $25.00  for  large  sizes.  Special  attention  to 
appropriate  framing,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  for  25  cents  each  (stamps 
accepted),  50  cents  for  both.  These  are  not  ordinary  cata- 
logues, remember;  they  are  practically  Illustrated  Hand- 
books of  Art-  Remember,  too,  the  cost  is  deducted  from  a  $2.50 
purchase  of  the  Prints.  The  Copley  Catalogue  is  of  American  art 
(prints  in  rich  sepia  tone,  some  in  color).  The  Medici  Catalogue 
is  of  the  Old  Masters  (prints  all  in  color). 

SEND  NOW— to  give  you  the  more  time  for  careful  Christmas 
selections.    Address  either 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON 

or  the  new  American  Branch  of 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY 

Offices:  262  Harcourt  St.,  BOSTON 

Salesroom:  Pierce  Bldg.,  Opp.  Public  Library 


Get  finest  books 
at  lower  prices 

than  any  dealer  can  offer,  by  becoming  a  Life  Member  of 


The  Ben 
Franklin 


Library 
Association 


secured  by  expert  purchase 
"Remainders    of  Editions," 


You  share  all  the  advantages 
of  "Publishers'  Overstocks," 
"Bankruptcy  Stocks,"  etc. — if  yon  act  now. 

To  multiply  our  already  large  purchasing  capacity  we  are  offering  you  the 
privilege  of  becoming  a  Life  Member  of  this  association  without  spending  a 
cent  for  dues  or  initiation  fee.  Simply  avail  yourself  of  our  remarkable  offer 
of  the  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  fine  books. 

Every  book  brand  new.  Best  recent  novels  and  juveniles  inclnded.  (Special 
Bulletin).  No  defective  or  second-hand  books  offered.  Tell  us  your  book 
desires — we  meet  them.   We  send  no  agents.   Note  these  prices. 


$13.85 


TOLSTOY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 
Best  English  translation.  Photo- 
gravures. Publisher's  d?|0  CO 
price  $27.50.  Our  Price  ylJ«vv 
DICKENS.  15  vols.  Best  edition, 
famous  illustrations,  54  morocco 
Publisher's  price  $45. 
Our  Price 

JANE ATSTEN.  iavols.  RareStone- 
leigh  edition,  %  morocco,  color 
plates.  Publisher's  price  &1A  OC 
$72.  Our  Price  -  -  «pJLU.O*> 
SHAKESPEARE,  iovols. .unabridged 
Cambridge  Text.  Verybest  notes. etc. 
Photogravures.  Publisher's  tfJC  OC 
price  $27.50.    Our  Price    -  «PO.O«J 


96c 


LOYD'S    CYCLOPEDIA    OF  5000 

PUZZLES.    Publisher's  price 
$5.    Our  Price 

BALZAC.  18  vols.,  De  Luxe,  Saints- 
bury  edition,  %  morocco,  choice 
cloth  binding.  Photogravures.  Pub- 
lisher's price  $70.  <t|  O  *7C 
Our  Price                       ^lO.  iO 


$1.95 


COOPER'S    LEATHER  STOCKING 
TALES.   6  vols.   Illustrated.  Pub- 
lisher's price  $6. 
Our  Price  - 

IBSEN.  Complete  works,  6  vols. 
Publisher's  price  $17-50.  ^7  AA 
Our  Price  -  yf.UU 

Our  new  catalogue  lists  hundreds  of  other  book  bargains,  choice  sets  of 
Stevenson,  Hugo,  Kipling,  Bret  Harte,  Poe,  Eliot,  Emerson,  Dumas,  Field- 
ing, also  single  volumes,  juveniles,  gift  volumes,  etc.  Bxplnlns  how  yon  may 
examine  bonks  in  your  own  home  before  purchasing.  To-day's  best  bargains 
may  be  gone  next  week.    Get  that  catalogue  at  once. 

THE  BEN  FRANKLIN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  G,  434  Presser  Bids'.  Annex  Philadelphia 


"DIVINE  PROVIDENCE 


Room 


by  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  theologian,  philosopher 
and  scientist.  Why  does  God  permit  wars?  Why 
is  evil  allowed?  Read  the  answers  in  ^  _ 
this  629  page  book  elucidating  the  laws  1  (JC 
of  order  which  regulate  God's  govern- 
ment.  Sent  without  further  cost  or  obligation  on 
receipt  of  10  cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
71.   3  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


The  Readers'  Service  will  help  you 
do  your  Christmas  Shopping.  Write 
us  for  timely  suggestions. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE— 

ILLUSTRATED 

ByWINFlELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  knot? 
What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wile  should  know 
'What  every  parent  should  know 
Cloth  binding-— 320  pages — many  HlustMtlont. 
Table  of  contents,  and  commendations,  on  request. 


Postpaid 

Hailed  In  plain 
wrapper 

AMERICAN  PUB.  COMPANY,  1 1 14  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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" — I  was  groping  for  words  to  picture  it. 
There  was  no  help  in  the  dictionary  and 
the  'pity'  of  the  encyclopedia  was'just 
as  bloodless,justas  chilled  and  cold-cut. 
No  thrill  of  feeling  warmed  me. 

"And  then  I  thought  of  The  Harvard  Classics. 
Could  I  find  there  the  inspiration  I  had  elsewhere 
sought  in  vain? 

"Sure  enough  'pity'  was  instantly  found  in  the  in- 
dex and  under  that  heading,  to  my  eager  surprise 
and  delight,  a  host  of  references — not  fragmentary 
quotations  or  dry  definitions — but  the  most  vivid 
conceptions  of  'pity'  as  men  like  Bacon,  and  Burke, 
and  Pascal  saw  it." 

The  Harvard  Classics  helped  this  man  write  a  great 
editorial.  They  are  daily  helping  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men  to  think  straight  and  talk  well.  Nor 
is  this  their  main  intent.  Above  all  else  they  serve 
to  create  a  deeper  sense  of  appreciation  for  the 
finer  things  of  life. 


"the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education"  and  so  arranged  them 
that  even  " fifteen  minutes  a  day"  is  enough. 

A  Free  Book  to 
every  World's  Work  reader 

"To  me  the  little Jree  book  opened  the 
door  to  a  vast,  new  world  of  pleasure.  * ' 

We  invite  you  to  have  a  copy  too.  The 
book  is  absolutely  free,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  little  guide  books  to 
books  ever  written  because  in  it  is  Dr. 
Eliot's  best  advice  on  just  how  and 
what  to  read. 


W.  W.  11-17 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

Now — while  you  think  of  it. 

Collier's,  416  West  13th  Street, 
New  York 

You  may  send  me  the  Free 
Book  about  The  Harvard  Classics 


The  book  tells  how  Dr.  Eliot  put  into  The  Harvard  Classics 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 

MISS  HALL'S  SCHOOL 

PitUfield,  Massachusetts 


PIANO 

Learn  at  Home 


THIS  GREAT  FREE  BOOK 

has  been  the  starting  point  to  PIANO  SUCCESS  for  thousands  of  music 
lovers.  It  contains  64  pages  of  intensely  interesting'  information  which  every 
person  who  plans  to  study  piano  or  organ,  or  is  already  studying,  should 
make  certain  to  read.  It  explains  the  modern  methods  of  teaching  piano 
used  by  experts  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  how  different  these  are 
from  ordinary  methods.  It  shows  why  one  lesson  with  an  AUTHORITY 
Is  worth  a  dozen  other  lessons.  It  fully  explains  how  Dr.  Quinn's 
scientifically  correct  LESSONS  IN  PIANO  OR  ORGAN  enable  you  to 
learn  TWICE  as  fast,  at  HALF  the  usual  cost.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
Conservatory  are  brought  right  to  your  home.  Investigate  Free!  The  les- 
sons are  fully  illustrated.  Easy  to  understand.  For  beginners  or  expe- 
rienced players,  young  or  old.  Diploma  granted.  All  music  supplied 
free.  Thousands  of  successful  graduates  all  over  the  world.  Endorsed 
by  distinguished  musicians.  Tuition  Fee  Moderate.  Write  to-day  for  freo 
book,  "How  To  Study  Music." 

QuIdd  ConierTatory,  Studio  Gil,  Social  Union  Bills..,  Boston,  Nasi. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester,  95  Providence  Street, 
m  A  — — ™   For  Boys.    All  advantages  of  a  large 

Worcester  /\Caacmy  schooI.  Master  teachers.  Comprehensive 
equipment:  11  buildings,  22  acres.  "Megaron,"  a  noble  recreation  hall. 
Splendid  athletic  field.  New  and  perfectly  appointed  gymnasium  and  pool. 
84th  year.  Catalogue. 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIK,  LL.D.,  Principal. 
Massachusetts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School  for  Boys  JST5fflEE*T&Kt 

residence  and  gymnasium.  Athletic  fields.  Cinder  track.  College  or  busi- 
ness preparation.   Upper  and  lower  schools.  Address 

RALPH  K.  Bbarce,  A.M.,  Headmaster,  63  King  Caesar  Road. 

Massachusetts,  Natick,  ai  Highland  Street. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  17  miles  from  Boston.  40 
acres.   Skating  pond.   Athletic  fields.   5  buildings.  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conani,  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  Information 
about  Schools  and  Colleges 


Massachusetts,  Andover. 

Abbot  Academy 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.   Founded  1828. 
33  miles  from  Boston.    General  course  with  Household  Science. 
College  Preparation;     Address  Miss  Bertha  Bailey,  Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts,  Bradford. 

Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women 

115th  year.   Thirty  miles  from  Boston. 

Address  the  Principal. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Knott,  A.  M. 

Massachusetts,  Cambridge. 

Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  1897.    Right  to  confer  Doctor's  degree  given  by  the  legislature. 

Faculty  of  60  physicians.  One-hundred-thousand- dollar  college  and  hos- 
pital just  opened.    Send  for  catalogue  and  booklet,  "Success  of  our  Graduates." 

Massachusetts,  Brewster,  Box  X. 

9»a  Pin«»o  9/-kr»r»l  For  Girls.  Distinctly  devoted  to  developing  per- 
iled I  1IICS  OC.lOOl  sonality.  Exceptional  home  life.  Climate  favor- 
able for  outdoor  sports.  100  acres;  pine  groves;  1000  feet  of  seashore.  Gym- 
nastics, Music,  Domestic  Arts,  Secretarial  course.  Address 

Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Principals. 


NEW  JERSEY 


PEDDIE 


Box  11-D. 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 

The  achievements  of  Peddie  graduates  in 
scholarship  and  athletics  at  college  are  signifi- 
cant of  the  value  of  its  training.  Thorough 
preparation  for  leadership  in  college  and  busi- 
ness life.  Physical  culture,  athletic  training,  public 
speaking  and  music.  Military  Training  in  harmony 
with  the  Peddie  Idea — all  theessentials  without  frills. 
60-acre  campus,  lake,  swimming  pool,  diamond,  gridiron 
and  gymnasium.  Lower  School  for  boys  from  11  to  14 
years.   Summer  Camp. 

ROGER  W.  S WETLAND,  LL.  D.,  Headmaster 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty,  small  classes, 
individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study.  Military  training.  Super- 
vised athletics.  33rd  year.  For  Catalogue,  address  Rev.  T.  H.  Landon, 
A.  M.,  D.D.,  Principal.   Col.T.  D.  Landon,  Commandant. 

New  Jersey,  Essex  Fells,  Box  S. 

Kingsley 

22  miles  from  New  York.  500  feet  elevation.  Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Indi- 
vidual attention  in  small  classes.  Lower  house  for  young  boys.  Gymnasium 
and  extensive  grounds.   Supervised  athletics.    Military  drill.    Golf  course. 

J.  R.  Campbell,  Headmaster. 

New  Jersey,  Blairstown. 
Rloit-  A/*o,-i<»tvnr  Liberally  endowed  Boys'  school,  in  highlands  of 
Oiair  /\Caaemy  New  Jersey.  General  education  and  preparation  for 
college  or  technical  school.  Separate  Junior  School.  New  gymnasium  with 
ideal  equipment.  Campus,  xoo  acres,  lake.  W  interand  summer  sports.  We 
invite  you  to  visit  the  school.   JOHN  C.  Sharps,  LL.D.,  Headmaster.  D. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  Information 
about  Office  Equipment 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

r  District  of  Columbia,  Washington  (Suburbs) . 

National  Park  Seminary  ^  hE«ens<SnCcou?sesf ZriZl 

Years'  collegiate  work  above  high  school.  Home  Economics,  Floriculture, 
Arts,  and  Crafts,  Music,  Painting,  Dramatic  Art,  systematic  study  of  the 
National  Capital.  JAMES  E.AMENT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  llus- 
trated  book  on  request  to  Registrar,  Box  ryo.  Forest  Glen,  Md. 
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ILLINOIS 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in    addition    to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 
For   detailed  In- 
formation address 


26th  Year    U .  of  C.  ( Div.  X )  Chicago,  III.  Miuh.ii  t<™ 


Illinois,  Lake  Forest,  Box  135  (1  hr.  from  Chicago). 
T  olro  PVn-^cr  ArarlAmv  For  Boys.  Non-Military,  but  pro- 
L.aK.C  r  OlCSL  rVCaUCIIiy  vides  voluntary  afternoon  "drill  during 
present  conditions.  Honor  Ideals.  Aim  distinctively  educational.  Prepara- 
tion for  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  etc.  Certificate  privileges.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool.  Golf. 

John  Wayne  Richards,  Headmaster. 

Study  LAW 

Like  Lincoln 
at  Home  in 
Spare  Time 


Be  a  leader!  The  biggest  men  in  busi- 
ness are  law-trained  men.  Law  will 
help  you.  Our  Home  Study  Course  in 
thorough,  intensely  practical.  Write 
for  80-page  book  "How  to  Acquire  a  Legal  Training"— it's  FREE. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Dept.  L-1347,  Chicago,  III. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania,  Swarthmore. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School  ^Jr^^Ji^0^. 

tificate  privileges.  General  and  Finishing  Courses.  Opportunity  for  advanced 
study.  One  teacher  to  every  six  girls.  Open-air  classrooms.  SEVEN 
GABLES,  our  Junior  Sch  wl  for  girls  61014;  separate  complete  equip- 
ment.   H.  M.  Crist,  A.  B.,  Frances  L.  Crist,  A.  B.,  Principals,  Box  1516. 

Pennsylvania,  Devon,  Box  627. 

Devon  Manor 

A  suburban  school  for  girls,  only  16  miles  from  Philadelphia.  5  buildings,  16 
acres.  College-preparatory  and  junior-college  courses,  Social  Service,  Secre- 
taryship. Household  Arts  and  Sciences,  Journalism,  Music,  Art,  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Expression,  Kindergarten.  Catalogue. 

Pennsylvania,  Mercersburg. 

Mf*rrpr«klira  Ara^pmv  Offers  a  thorough  physical,  mental  and 
IVieiXerSDUrg  ACaCemy  moral  training  for  college  or  business. 
Under  Christian  masters  from  the  great  universities.  Located  in  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  of  America.  New  gymnasium. 
Equipment  modern.    Write  for  catalogue.    Address  Box  106. 

William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.  D..  Headmaster. 


"0/7,  to  saYs  Logan  Pearsall 
Taty"  Smith  in  "Trivia;"  "to 
talk  people  into  monsters,  to  talk 
one's  self  out  of  one's  clothes,  to 
talk  God  from  His  heaven,  and 
turn  everything  in  the  world  into  a 
bright  tissue  of  phrases!"  And 
that  is  just  what  he  does  in  his 
book,  which  is  the  brightest  "tissue 
of  phrases" — and  thoughts — irfmany 
a  long  day.    (Net,  $1.25.) 

Doulleday,  Page  &  Company 


,NEW  YORK 


School  of  Business 

For  nearly  sixty  years  the  lead- 
er. Tnoro  training  in  every  busi- 
ness pursuit.    Actual  practice 
in  required  duties.  Accounting, 
Banking,  Civil  Service,  Secretarial 
and  Teachers'  courses.    Both  sexes. 
Has  trained  more  than  fifty  thousand  of 
America's  successful  men.  Open  all  the  year. 
Enter  any  week-day.  Catalog  on  request. 
C.  GAINES,  Box  61,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V 


New  York,  Ithaca,  Box  104. 

Cascadilla  School  for  Boys 

A  Fitting  School  for  Cornell .  Able  faculty  of  specialists.  Extensive  up-to-date 
equipment.  Athletic  field.  Recreation  building  and  boat  house.  Gym- 
nasium; rowing  shells.    Terms  $715  to  $815.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  D.  FUNKHOUSER,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Troy. 
Russell  Sage  College  of  Practical  Arts 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  connection  with  Emma  Willard  School.  For 
vocational  and  professional  training  of  women.  Secretarial  Work,  Household 
Economics,  Industrial  Arts.    Special  students.    B.  S.  degree. 

Russell  sage  College  of  Practical  Arts,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

INDIANA 

Indiana,  Rolling  Prairie,  La  Porte  County. 

The-  Inrprlalrpn  SrKnol  ^  School  on  a  jarm  Where  Boys  Learn 
ine  interiaKen  OCnOOl  by  Doing.  Prepares  for  all  universities. 
Thorough  instruction  in  Languages,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Botany.  Theoretical  principles  applied  in  practical  work.  Boy  government 
under  men  counselors.   All  athletics. 

Headmaster,  Box  132 

Indiana,  Culver. 

Culver  Military  Academy  ^S^SS^S^^ 

acre  campus  on  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  the  superb  array  of  buildings.  Send 
for  a  copy.  Applications  must  be  filed  now  to  insure  entrance  in  1918 
and  1919. 

Thb  President 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut,  Cornwall. 

Rumsey  Hall 

A  school  for  boys  under  15. 

L.  R.  Sanford,  Principal. 

Louis  H.  Schutte,  M.  A.,  Headmaster. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland,  Port  Deposit. 

The  Tome  School 


A  line  to  the  Secretary  will  bring  information  about  this  great  national  board- 
ing school,  about  its  scholarly  faculty;  about  its  buildings  and  grounds,  which 
have  cost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars;  about  the  fine  type  of  Tome  boy.  A 
Separate  School  for  Little  Boys. 


Every 
Woman 


who  reads  Kathleen  Norris's 
new  novel,  "Martie  the  Un- 
conquered"  will  feel  a  kinship 
for  the  girl  of  the  first  few  chapters  whose 
one  desire  was  to  live;  and  later  she  will 
glory  in  the  triumph  of  Martie,  the  woman, 
over  life's  difficulties,  and  the  way  in  which 
she  emerges  "the  unconquered."  Your 
bookseller  carries  this  big  novel,  and  will 
be  glad  to  show  it  to  you. 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  Cily,  New  Yor\ 


INVESTMENTS 

This  is  a  department  in  which  we  publish  announcement$of  bankers. 
We  investigate  those  who  wish  to  use  our  pages,  and  the  advertisements 
are  supervised  before  acceptance.  We  make  every  effort  to  accept  only 
the  offerings  of  safe  securities  and  the  announcements  of  responsible 
and  reliable  banking  firms. 

The  Readers'  Service  Bureau  of  the  WORLD'S  WORK  offers  its 
service  without  charge  to  all  readers  who  desire  information  in 
regard  to  investments  or  on  any  financial  subject.  Inquiries  about 
insurance  will  also  be  answered. 

Address  Readers'  Service,  The  World's  Work,  11  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


INSURANCE 


627.  — Louisiana.  Q.  I  have  some  S.  L.  &  S.  F. 
Adj.  6's  bought  at  69.  They  are  now  selling  at  647. 
1  am  able  to  buy  more.  Would  you  advise  me  doing 
so  to  bring  my  average  down?  What  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  future  of  these  securities? 

A.  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  adjustment  mortgage 
6%  bonds,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  considered  an  attrac- 
tive semi-speculative  security  for  a  business  man. 
Because  there  is  something  of  a  speculative  nature  in- 
herent in  them  we  do  not  consider  them  suitable  for  a 
large  portion  of  even  a  business  man's  funds.  Diversi- 
fication of  investment  should  be  followed  by  such  an 
individual  as  well  as  by  those  requiring  a  higher  degree 
of  security  in  the  employment  of  their  funds.  Not 
knowing  what  proportion  of  your  surplus  funds  is  now 
employed  in  these  bonds,  we  are  unable  to  advise  you 
as  we  would  like  to  in  regard  to  averaging  down  on  the 
issue.  From  what  we  have  said,  however,  we  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  settle  the  question  for  yourself. 

In  our  opinion,  the  reorganization  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  has  placed  its  finances  on  a  sound  basis 
and  the  future  of  the  road  now  depends  on  the  effici- 
ency of  its  management.  It  seems  likely  that  there 
may  be  periods  when  the  interest  cannot  be  paid  in  full 
on  the  income  and  adjustment  bonds.  As  we  have  said 
above,  however,  we  consider  the  adjustment  bonds 
attractive  for  a  business  man's  investment. 

628.  — New  Jersey.  Q.  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  of  your  opinion  of  the  5  per  cent.  Bonds  of  the  U.  S. 
Realty  &  Improvement  Co.  of  New  York. 

A.  The  U.  S.  Realty  &  Improvement  Co.  has  suf- 
fered some  severe  losses  due  to  depreciation  in  value  of 
properties  owned  and  to  greatly  increased  expenses  in 
meeting  contracts  for  construction  of  certain  units  of  the 
new  subways  in  New  York  City.  Those  in  a  position 
to  know  the  exact  situation,  however,  say  they  believe 
the  worst  is  over  and  that  the  company  is  now  out  of 
danger.  In  view  of  this  situation  we  would  not  advise 
the  owner  of  the  bonds  of  the  company  to  dispose  of 
them  at  present  low  prices.  We  would  not,  however, 
recommend  the  bonds  as  a  good  purchase  for  a  wo- 
man's investment. 

629.  — Wisconsin.  Q.  I  would  like  some  informa- 
tion on  Mo.  Pac.  general's,  and  P.  M.  1st  5's.  Do  you 
consider  these  bonds  a  good  investment?  Of  the  fol- 
lowing stocks  which  do  you  consider  the  best  to  pur- 
chase as  safe  dividend  payers?  Do  you  consider  the 
prices  of  any  of  these  stocks  may  be  higher  in  the  fu- 
ture: C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Northern  Pacific;  Burlington; 
A-  T.  &  S.  F. ;  So.  Pac,  and  Pennsylvania. 

A.  Missouri  Pacific  general  mortgage  4%,  bonds 
are  the  last  mortgage  issue  on  that  road  as  now  re- 


organized and  they  cannot  be  ranked  as  better  than 
a  semi-speculative  security.  As  such  they  appear  at- 
tractive for  a  business  man  who  can  afford  to  take 
the  risk  attached  to  them. 

The  other  bonds  about  which  you  inquire,  P.  M. 
First  5's,  we  assume  are  the  Pere  Marquette  First 
Series  A  5's  due  1956.  These  bonds,  in  our  opinion, 
can  be  ranked  as  a  good  investment  for  a  business  man. 
Although  the  Pere  Marquette  is  by  no  means  a  strong 
road,  the  recent  reorganization  was  drastic,  and  we 
believe  these  new  first  mortgage  bonds  can  be  consid- 
ered suitable  for  your  purpose. 

The  railroad  stocks  about  which  you  inquire  can  be 
rated  arbitrarily  as  follows:  Pennsylvania;  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  common;  Southern  Pacific;  North- 
ern Pacific;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  common. 
There  is  no  Burlington  stock  available  in  the  market, 
practically  all  of  it  being  held  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Great  Northern  railways.  Doubt  is  being  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters  regarding  the  future  dividend 
on  St.  Paul  common,  and  we  would  not  advise  the  pur- 
chase of  that  stock  as  an  investment.  We  believe  that 
one  can  purchase  any  of  the  other  issues  mentioned  with 
the  expectation  of  realizing  a  fair  profit  over  and  above 
the  regular  dividend,  provided  he  holds  on  until  some 
time  after  the  war  is  over.  They  are  at  attractive  lev- 
els at  the  present  time,  but  may  go  lower  before  the  war 
is  over  due  to  competition  of  enormous  government 
bond  issues. 

630 — New  -York.  Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
your  opinion  regarding  the  safety  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  first  and  refunding  4  per  cent,  bonds, 
and  if  so  would  they  be  a  good  purchase  around  69? 
The  intention  would  be  to  hold  them  for  a  number  of 
years. 

A.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  not  one 
of  the  strongest  roads  of  the  country  and  its  recent  re- 
organization has  not  been  as  drastic  as  some  others. 
But  the  two  holding  companies,  whichwerethe  real  cause 
of  the  road's  troubles,  have  been  eliminated  and  we 
believe  that  there  is  a  good  future  ahead  for  it.  Its 
first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds  can,  in  our  opinion, 
be  considered  safe  and  attractive  at  present  prices  for 
one  who  intends  to  hold  them  for  a  number  of  years. 

631. — New  Hampshire.  Q.  Please  send  me  infor- 
mation concerning  investment  as  advertised  in  the 
World's  Work. 

A.  It  will  afford  us  great  pleasure  to  give  you  any 
information  in  our  power  concerning  investments,  but 
we  will  have  to  ask  you  to  write  us  more  specifically  as 
to  the  kind  of  information  you  desire  before  we  can  be  of 
assistance  to  you  in  settling  your  investment  problems. 
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Due  to  present  extraordinary  conditions  in  the  invest- 
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ment  field,  investors  can  obtain  the  above  returns  on 
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long  and  short  term  securities  issued  by  well-known 
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and  successful  corporations.    We  shall  be  glad  to 
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submit  offerings  on  request. 
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Write  for 

Special  Letter  No.  784 

EE 

"Diversified  Investments." 
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BOOKLET  ON  INVESTMENTS 
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We  have  reproduced 

in  booklet  form  an  article  en- 



B 

titled  "Investing  Your  Surplus"  which  appeared  in  a 

n 

recent  issue  of  ''SYSTEM — The  Magazine  of  Business." 

ee 

This  article  was  written  primarily  for  business  men,  to 
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whom  it  should  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
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Write  for  Booklet  No.  785 
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"Investing  Your  Surplus" 
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Spencer 

Trask  &  Co, 
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Investment  Securities 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York 

74-78  Chapel  Street,  Albany 

u 



50  Congress  Street,  Boston 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

Member*  New  York  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchange* 

m 
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War  Tax  Service 

Information  for  the  convenience  of  the  taxpayer 

We  have  in  pamphlet  form  ready  for  distribution : 

(1)  An  expert  analysis  of  the  War  Tax 
Law  as  applying  to  individuals 
and  corporations. 

(2)  The  complete  text  of  the  War  Tax 
Law,  annotated,  cross-referenced 
and  indexed. 

(3)  An  Income  Tax  Chart  enabling 
the  investor  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  his  tax  at  a  glance. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
pamphlets  upon  request. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


CORRESPONDENT  OFFICES 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1421  Chestnut  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Munsey  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
741  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg. 


Boston,  Mass. 

10  State  St. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ten  Eyck  Bldg. 
Bltfalo,  N.  Y. 
Marine  Bank  Bldg. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Miners  Bank  Bldg. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farmers  Bank  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Guardian  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Dime  Bank  Bldg. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
McKnight  Bldg. 


Chicago,  III. 
137  So.  La  Salle  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bank  ot  Commerce  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Republic  Bldg. 
Denver,  Colo. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


San  Franchco,  Cal. 
424  California  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Hibernian  Bldg. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Hoge  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La.— 303  Baronne  St. 


London,  E.  C.  2,  Eng. — 36  Bishopsgate 


A  REMARKABLE  RECORD 

of  not  one  dollar  lost  in  nearly  sixty- 
years  stands  behind  every 

Danforth  Farm  Mortgage 

What  greater  assurance  of  security  can  any 

investor  ask  than  this. 

Complete  information  upon  request. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  54  describing  our  Mortgages 

AGDanforth&Cb 


Washington 


BANKERS 

Founded  A.  D.  1858 


Illinois 


5&%-6% 

ON  YOUR  MONEY 
No  other  form  of  investment  supplies 
greater  security  than  a  Georgia  Farm 
Mortgage,  based  on  appraised  prop- 
erty value  of  25%  to  40%. 
Georgia  crops  this  year  will  break 
all  records  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

6%  Paid  on  Time  Certificates 
For  29  years  we've  handled  Georgia  Farm  Loans  so 
successfully  as  to  deserve  the  national  reputation  that 
"Sessions  Stands  for  Safety" 
Ask  for  full  details 
SESSIONS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY 
Drawer  365  Marietta,  Ga. 
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Bonds  That  Are  Always 
Worth  100  Cents  on 
the  Dollar 

THE  war  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  The  United 
States  has  been  involved  in  the  great  conflict  for 
more  than  six  months.  Practically  all  standard 
securities  listed  in  the  Stock  Exchange  have  suffered 
losses  in  value,  many  of  them  heavy.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  investors  have  seen  their  holdings  shrink  in  value. 

As  a  result,  the  American  people  are  turning  in  great 
numbers  to  those  securities  that  do  not  depreciate  in 
value  in  times  like  this — such  as  first  mortgage  serial 
bonds,  safeguarded  under  the  Straus  Plan. 

THESE  bonds,  by  their  very  nature,  are  non-fluctuat- 
ing investments.  They  are  always  worth  par  and 
accrued  interest,  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  any  and  all 
conditions.  They  are  safe,  they  yield  6%  and  they  are 
issued  in  $1000  and  $500  amounts.  They  are  the  logical 
investment  today. 

Write  today  for  valuable  literature  describing  these 
thoroughly  safeguarded  bonds.    Ask  for 

Circular  No.  K-707 

ft^STRAUS  &  CO. 

Established  1882  Incorporated  1905 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

150  Broadway  Straus  Building 

Branch  Offices: 

Detroit  Minneapolis  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Penobscot  Bide.  Loeb  Arcade  Bide.  Mercantile  Library  Bide.  Crocker  Bide. 

Philadelphia  Kansas  City  Dayton 

Slock  Exchange  Bide.  Republic  Bide*  Lindsey  Bide. 

Thirty-five  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 
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6%  Investment  Secured 

By  Productive 
Farm  Lands 

Security  comprises  several  thousand  acres  of  rich  producing  land  in 
prosperous  section,  where  diversified  farming  and  stock  raising  are 
particularly  profitable.  Value  of  property  over  twice  amount  of  loan. 
Net  annual  income  over  five  times  interest  charges.  Experienced 
management.    $500  Bonds,  maturing  in  3  to  10  years. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  g8iL 

Peabod^Houghteling  &Co. 


(Establuhed  1865) 


10  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(A585) 
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Investment 
Counsel 

Advice  based  upon  experience, 
knowledge  and  unbiased  judg- 
ment points  the  way  to  satis- 
faction in  the  handling  of  in- 
vestment funds. 

We  serve  institutions,  business 
firms,  corporations,  trustees 
and  executors  as  well  as  pri- 
vate investors. 

C.  M.  Keys 

60  Broadway        New  York 


New  England 

We  specialize  in  New 
England  Securities 
Among  them 
SULLIVAN  MACHINERY  (Capital  Stock) 

Kstabltfthed  1850 
No  Bonds  No  Preferred  Stock 

Plants  at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  Chicago, 
111.  Manufactures  a  full  line  of  mining 
machinery;  core  drills,  hammer  drills,  coal 
cutters,  air  compressors,  pumps,  car  dumps, 
hoisting  engines,  stone  channelers,  etc. 

No  war  orders  have  been  taken.  i 

Net  earnings  last  year  amounted  to 
$34.15  per  share. 

Dividends  are  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  year 
and  an  extra  dividend  of  10%  was  paid 
in  1913. 

Old  established  agencies  in  17  foreign 
countries  insure  increased  business  after 
the  war. 

Balance  Sheet,  etc.,  on  Request 

EARNEST  E.  SMITH  &  CO. 

52  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 
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To  Somewhere  in  Europe 


on  "A.B.A. 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 


For  many  years  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques,  like  the  "magic  carpet" 
of  Arabian  Nights'  fame,  have  been  carrying  Americans  safely 
and  comfortably  to  Europe  and  other  countries  on  errands  of 
pleasure  and  business.  Now,  these  Cheques  are  carrying  Amer- 
icans to  Europe  on  another  kind  of  errand — fighting  for  the 
safety  of  American  democracy  and  world  democracy. 


"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  can  be  used  in 
any  country  where  military  plans  may 
take  our  righting  men,  because  they 
are  international  in  character  and  do 
not  have  to  be  converted  into  the  coin 
or  currency  of  any  foreign  country.  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  they 
are  like  so  many  dollars;  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  colonies 
like  so  many  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence;  in  France  so  many  francs,  and 
so  on.  Think  what  a  saving  in  money 
changers'  fees,  in  delays  and  other 
annoyances  this  will  mean  to  the 


American  army  and  navy  men  in 
Europe.  The  officers  of  both  arms  of 
the  service  are  supplying  themselves 
with  these  Cheques  as  a  matter  of 
course;  those  who  have  the  comfort 
of  the  rank  and  file  at  heart  will  see 
to  it  that  they  also  are  provided  with 
this  handiest,  safest  "travel  money." 

"A.  B.A."  Cheques  can  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  banks  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  denom- 
inations of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100, 
with  corresponding  values  in  foreign 
moneys. 


Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  for 
booklet  and  information  as  to  where  they  may  be  had  in  your  vicinity. 
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Safeguarding 
Your  Investment 

in  Municipal,  County  and  School 
Bonds  is  the  same  element  of  tax- 
able wealth  that  insures  the  secur- 
ity and  earnings  of  your  Govern- 
ment, Liberty,  or  State  Bonds. 

Municipal,  County 
and  School  Bonds 

are  exempt  from  all  Federal  Income  Tax- 
ation—  are  acceptable  by  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury Department  to  secure  Postal  Savings 
Deposits.  Next  to  Liberty  Bonds  no 
investment  provides  greater  safety  or  are 
so  little  affected  by  war  conditions  as  these. 

No  matter  how  large  or  small  your  in- 
vestment, you  should  know  more  about 
these  securities.  Selected  list  will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 

(Established  iSSs) 

Investment  Securities 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 


F.M.Brown&Co. 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


Government,  State,  Municipal 
and  Corporation 


BONDS 


300  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


List  of  Current  Offerings  on  Application 


Partial  Payment 
Investments 

We  have  prepared  a  list  of  high- 
grade  stocks  suitable  for  investment 
either  on  a  Cash  basis  or  on  the  Par- 
tial Payment  Plan. 

Most  of  these  stocks,  if  bought  on 
the  Partial  Payment  Plan,  will  net 
you  as  high  a  return,  on  the  money 
involved,  during  the  period  of  pay- 
ment as  afterward.  Some  will  net 
you  a  higher  return  while  you  are 
paying  for  them. 

Send  for  Lists  M-n  and  T-n 
"Partial  Payment  Suggestions." 

John  Muir  &  Co. 

w  SPECIALISTS  IN 

Odd  Lots 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
MAIN  OFFICE,  61  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Newark,  N.  J. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.       New  Haven,  Conn. 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 

In  c  orporated 

Lenders  on  Farms  Since  JS73 


Farm 
Mortgages 


Farm 
Mortgages 


Canada's  Grain  Resources 

The  record  grain  crop  of  1915  was  gath- 
ered from  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
arable  land  of  the  Dominion,  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  grow  in  Canada  a 
grain  crop  worth  eight  billion  dollars. 
Farmers  in  southern  Alberta  are  buying 
more  tractors  this  season  than  ever  be- 
fore, in  order  to  respond  to  the  plea  for 
greater  production. 

Our  six  per  cent.  Alberta  Farm  Mortgages  meet 
sound,  investment  requirements.    Send  /or  list. 

Kingman  Nott  Robins 

Treasurer 

275  GRANITE  BUILDING        ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 
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Greater  Strength  and 
Increased  Service 

''PHE  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  has 
joined  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Through 
this  membership,  the  character  of  the  Company  is 
unchanged  but  its  strength  is  increased  and  its  op- 
portunities for  service  are  broadened. 

With  only  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  retains  all  of  its  charter  rights,  and 
will  continue  its  activities  as  a  trust  company  under 
the  New  York  State  Banking  Law.  The  personnel 
of  its  Board  of  Directors  is  not  in  any  way  affected 
by  its  new  status. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  membership  will  di- 
rectly benefit  the  Company's  commercial  customers, 
and  through  them  the  entire  business  community. 

As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  can  enlarge  the 
scope  of  its  acceptance  and  discount  business,  secur- 
ing for  its  customers  the  most  favorable  terms. 

As  a  member  bank,  this  Company  has  behind  it  the 
entire  strength  and  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

LONDON  OFFICE  FIFTH  AVE.  OFFICE  PARIS  OFFICE 
32  Lombard  St,  E.  C.     Fifth  Ave.  &  43rd  St.     Rue  des  Italiens,  1  &  3 

Capital  and  Surplus  -  -  $50,000,000 
Resources  more  than  -  $600,000,000 
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IIG  Men  of  Business,  who  have  specialized  in  making  money,  realize  the  necessity 
of  consulting  men  who  have  specialized  in  saving  it.  Therefore  they  choose  ex- 
perienced investment  counsel. 

The  William  R.  Compton  Company,  as  Investment  Specialists,  are  prepared 
to  advise  and  counsel  with  small  as  well  as  large  investors.  Each  issue  of  bonds 
is  vigorously  investigated  and  approved  by  our  organization  before  we  purchase  it. 

We  have  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  Municipal  Bonds  on  hand  at  all 
times,  to  suit  every  investor.  In  one  thousand,  rive  hundred  and  one  hundred 
dollar  amounts.  Four  and  one -half  to  six  per  cent  interest.  All  free  from 
the  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Booklet  giving  copy  of  the  New  Income  Tax  law  with 
index  and  notes  sent  on  request.    {Mention  edition  W-11) 

William  R.fompton  (pmpany 

Municipal  Bonds 

"Over  a  Qicarter  Century  in  This  Business" 
NEW  YORK:  14  Wall  Street  ST.  LOUIS:  408  Olive  Street 

CHICAGO:  105  S.  La  Salle  Street  CINCINNATI:  102  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

(A583)  PITTSBURGH:  721  Farmers  Bank  Bldg. 
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7%     First  n% 
Mortgages  f 

Conservative  western  rate  to-day 

Why  not  make  your  savings 
earn  7%  instead  of  4%,  thereby 
increasing  your  income  75%  ? 

We  own  and  offer  as  a  sound  investment 
farm  and  city  mortgages  located  in  Southern 
California.  Our  long  experience  in  Southern 
California  mortgages  qualifies  us  to  know 
the  security  back  of  each  mortgage  offered. 

We  also  offer  FIRST  MORTGAGE  CER- 
TIFICATES, in  denominations  of  $1000  and 
up,  secured  by  farm  and  city  mortgages  pur- 
chased by  us,  netting  you  7%  interest,  ma- 
turing about  three  years  from  date. 

Before  investing  you  should  look  carefully 
into  the  merits  of  our  proposition.  Write 
for  descriptive  booklet,  giving  full  infor- 
mation. 

Southern  California  Investment  Co. 

Haas  Building  Los  Angeles,  California 

Reference:  Any  bank  or  bankers  in  Southern  California 


War  and  Investment 

War  knocks  ordinary  good 
judgment  into  a  cocked  hat. 
To  invest  for  safety  and  profit, 
you  need  firing-line  facts.  Bab- 
son  Service  gives  them  to  you. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on 
rumors  or  luck.  Recognize  that  all 
action  is  followed  by  equal  reaction. 
Work  with  a  definite  policy  based  on 
fundamental  statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write  to  Dept.  YV-9  of 

BabsorTs  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Building        Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
Largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in  the  World 
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THE  COTTON  SITUATION 

is  one  which  requires  long  experience,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  conditions  and  constant  watching.  These 
factors  are  unusually  important  this  season. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  labor,  freight  insurance  and 
so  on,  the  capital  required  to  move  cotton  is  far  in 
excess  of  other  years.  Three  years  ago,  less  than  $50  a 
bale  was  required  to  ship  cotton  abroad.  Today,  the 
shipper  needs  about  $200  for  every  bale  exported. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK 

□  F  BOSTON 

is  particularly  well  qualified  along  all  lines  for  handling 
cotton  business. 

This  Bank,  through  its  Foreign  Department,  is 
equipped  to  handle  all  financial  matters  relating  to 
cotton.  For  example — it  advances  money  against  com- 
press or  warehouse  receipts,  on  bills-of-lading;  offers 
advantages  in  buying  foreign  exchange  and  arranging 
commercial  letters  of  credit. 

It  also  finances  cotton  shipped  to  mills  anywhere  in  the 
United  States — opening  acceptance  credits  or  granting 
loans  supported  by  warehouse  receipts  or  mill  contracts. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank  has  a  working  capital  ex- 
ceeding $18,500,000  and  total  assets  of  $150,000,000. 

Correspondence  invited. 
THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
A  national  reputation  for  conservatism,  sound  judgment  and  strength. 


INVESTMENT  LITERATURE 


EVERY  month  the  World's  Work  pub- 
lishes on  this  page  a  list  of  titles  of  timely 
books  and  pamphlets  prepared  by  reput- 
able banking  and  brokerage  firms  for  distribu- 
tion among  their  clients. 

In  devoting  the  page  to  this  use  the  purpose 
of  the  magazine  is,  primarily,  to  serve  its  readers 
by  acquainting  them  more  intimately  with  a 
class  of  literature  pertaining  to  investment  and 
to  the  current  phases  of  finance  and  business 
which  has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence. 

The  creators  of-this  literature  are,  in  truth, 
the  allies  of  the  World's  Work  in  the  effort  in 
which  this  magazine  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  sound 
investment  principles. 

The  books  and  pamphlets  are  carefully  selected 
by  the  Financial  Editor  with  a  view  to  including 
only  those  publications,  that  have  a  definite 
educational  value  and  that  are  sponsored  by 
dependable  firms.  Readers  of  the  World's 
Work  are  invited  to  write  for  any  in  which  they 
may  be  interested.  The  publications  will  be 
sent  promptly  either  by  the  firms  offering  them 
for  distribution,  or  (to  those  who  specifically 
request  their  names  to  be  held  in  confidence)  by 
this  magazine.  Requests  for  more  than  three 
should  be  accompanied  by  ten  cents  to  cover 
postage.  Please  address  all  communications  re- 
lating to  this  literature  to 

The  Financial  Editor  of  World's  Work 
i  i  West  32d  Street, 

New  York  City 


Accumulating  Your  Competency 

The  combination  of  conservative  investment 
and  compound  interest  shows  the  road  to 
financial  independence. 

"Down  South" 
Tells  of  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  South,  with  special  reference 
to  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  farm 
mortgages. 

Drainage  Bonds 
The  security  back  of  them  and  the  points  to 
be  considered  by  the  purchaser. 

Foreign  Exchange — To-day's  Topics 
The  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  foreign 


exchange  with  reference  to  foreign  government 
bond  issues. 

Farm  Mortgages 

How  farm  mortgages  are  made  in  the  Middle 
West;  why  farmers  borrow  money,  and  who 
buys  the  mortgages. 

How  to  Invest  by  the  Partial  Payment 
Method 

The  plan  as  conducted  under  the  rules  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Income  Tax  Record  Book 
Synopsis  of  the  federal  income  tax  law  as 
affecting  individuals,  with  ruled  pages  for 
keeping  record  of  income. 

Investing  $ioo  to  $10,000 

Fundamentals  of  good  investments  and  infor- 
mation on  how  to  buy  bonds. 

Investors'  Magazine 
A  monthly  publication  dealing  with  invest- 
ment subjects. 

Manual  of  Chicago  Securities 

Information  concerning  the  principal  securi- 
ties bought  and  sold  in  Chicago  and  the  Middle 
West. 

Municipal  Bonds 
Their  merits  and  the  special  features  upon 
which  most  dependence  should  be  placed  in 
their  selection.  Practical  effect  of  the  income 
tax  and  postal  savings  laws  upon  the  invest- 
ment position  of  these  bonds. 

Northwestern  Farm  Mortgages 
Agricultural  conditions  as  they  affect  invest- 
ment values.    How  Northwestern  farm  loans 
are  made. 

One  Hundred  Dollar  Bonds 

Their  advantages — a  list  offering  wide  selection. 

Peace  and  Foreign  Government  Bonds 
A  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
peace  on  Foreign  Government  Securities. 
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PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 

Surplus  funds — however  small — can  be  used 
to  purchase  solid,  seasoned  stocks  and  bonds 

rT,HE    advantages   of   Partial     ously  distributed  thus  increasing 
*■    Payment  buying  are  many.     the  safety  of  your  investment. 
It  does  not  require  a  large  initial     You  are  committed  to  a  definite 
outlay.                                         plan  of  constructive  saving. 
Your  money  is  always  accessible     You  acquire  actual  stock  certifi- 
and  you  are  credited  with  the  div-     cates  or  bonds  which  are  a  tangible 
idends  paid  on  your  securities     proof  of  thrift, 
during  time  of  purchase.                 you  are  steadily  and  systematic- 
Your  earnings  can  be  advantage-     ally  increasing  your  capital. 

Our  Partial  Payment  Method  contemplates  the  purchase  of  the  highest 
grade  securities,  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the  element  of  speculation 

Booklet  No.  32  fully  describing  the  above  plan  will  be  mailed  on  request 

Harris,Winthrop  &  C? 

Members    New   York    Stock  Exchange 

The  Rookery,  Chicago          15  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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To  the  man  of  affairs 
who  is  answering  his 
country's  call  to  arms 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUR 
ESTATE  is  a  twenty-page  booklet 
describing  the  services  performed 
by  this  company.  It  will  interest  every 
man  who  is  giving  thought  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  his  business  interests  while 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  We  will 
gladly  mail  you  a  copy  upon  request. 
Further  details  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
the  officials  of  this  company  at  our  main 
office  or  at  either  of  our  uptown  branches. 

Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

8o  Broadway,  New  York 

BRANCH  BRANCH 
425  Fifth  Ave.  Capital  and  Surplus  786  Fifth  Ave. 

$8,500,000 


1 
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The  Value  of 
Money 

Is  determined  by  its  use.  Money, 
like  men,  must  work  in  order  to 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 

6%  Farm  Mortgages  6% 

Offer  the  best  opportunity  for  the  em- 
ployment of  idle  funds  because  they  are  no 
trouble  to  the  investor  and  insure  safety 
of  principal  and  a  good  income.  Further- 
more, financing  the  farmer  during  the 
War  Period  is  a  PATRIOTIC  DUTY  as 
well  as  an  INVESTMENT  profitable  alike 
to  the  borrower  and  lender. 

Full  information  furnished  on  request 

Bankers'  Loan  and  Securities  Co. 

Incorporated 

Capital     -       -       -  $1,500,000 

New  Orleans  Louisiana 


nfeSB 
irm mortgages 

With  no  further  security  than  the  land  it- 
self— improved,  productive  farms  in  only 
the  richest  farming  sections  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois — Straus  Farm  Mortgages 
are  most  desirable  investments. 

However,  as  an  additional  protection  to 
our  customers,  we  give  our  own  guarantee 
of  full  payment  of  principal  and  interest. 

Write  for  Booklet  A- 17  for  Current  Of- 
ferings of  Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages. 

The  Straus  Brothers  Company 

Ligonierj.Indiana 

Established  I860  •■•  Capital  and  Surplus  »3, 000,000.00 


INVESTMENT  LITERATURE 

(Continued) 

Province  of  Alberta 
A  descriptive  and  statistical  report  with  special 
reference  to  the  opportunities  offered  for  lend- 
ing on  farm  mortgages. 

Partial  Payment  Purchases 

How  they  are  conducted  and  the  success  of  the 
plan. 


Saving  for  Investment 

Different  classes  of  investments- 
responsibility. 


-The  Banker's 


Seattle  Improvement  Bonds 

The  purposes  for  which  bonds  of  this  class  are 
issued,  the  security  back  of  them,  and  the 
conditions  on  which  the  payment  of  their 
interest  and  principal  depends. 

Investment  Safeguards 
A  Financial  guide  and  dictionary  for  persons 
planning  to  invest. 

The  Investor's  Guide 

Handbook  for  the  -mall  investor  with  descrip- 
tions and  definitions  and  a  list  of  small  denom- 
ination bonds. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  Public 
Opinion 

Some  criticisms  answered  by  Otto  H.  Kahn — 
Does  the  public  get  fleeced? 

The  Premier  Investment 

Municipal  bonds  defined — The  bonds  that 
afford  the  greatest  degree  of  security. 

The  South  and  Southern  Municipal  Bonds 
The  growing  prosperity  of  the  section  and  the 
reason  for  its  higher  interest  rates. 

L'nited  States  Bonds 
Historical  and  descriptive. 

United  States  Government  Bonds 
Summary   and   analysis   concerning  United 
States  government  bonds,  and  the  security 
for  new  issues. 

War  Loans  and  the  United  States 

Lessons  from  the  past  and  opportunities  for 
the  future. 
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Continued  Conservatism 


onservatism  is  not  a  cloak  to  be  worn  in  times  of 
war  and  discarded  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  the 
basic  principle  of  true  investment  and  is  vital  to 
the  success  cf  every  investment  house. 


Stacy  C35>  Eraun  owe  their  present  place  in  the  financial 
world  to  the  fact  that  policies  cf  conservatism  have  at  all 
times  guided  them  in  safeguarding  clients'  funds. 

With  those  securities  which  are  proof  against  all  war 
time  conditions — Municipal  Donds  (free  from  the  Federal 
Income  Tax) — we  are  adequately  supplied.  High  grade 
investments  that  yield  three  and  one-half  to  five  and  one- 
quarter  per  cent  interest. 

Why  not  avail  yourself  of  our  conservative  service  ?  We 
shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  further  information. 


TACY  &  BRAU 


INVESTMENT  BONDS 


NEW  YORK 
5  Nassau  St. 


TOLEDO 

Second  National  Bank  Bldg. 


CINCINNATI 

Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
209  S.  La  Salle  St. 


DETROIT 
Dime  Bank  Bldg. 
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^ .  FIRST-  MORTGAGE 


On  Modern  Store  and 
Office  Building 

Serial  1920  to  1927.  Denomination  $500 

Security  is  an  eight  story  fire  proof  concrete 
and  steel  office  building  on  land  owned  in 
fee  in  a  thriving  city  of  the  Southwest. 

Four  Factors  of  Safety 

1 —  Value  of  land  and  buildings  is  more 
than  double  the  indebtedness. 

2 —  Net  income  from  rentals  more  than 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  interest  and 
annual  installments  of  principal. 

3 —  City  is  enjoying  a  rapid  but  steady 
growth  and  demand  for  office  space  greatly 

exceeds  number  of  offices  available. 

4— Protected  by  guarantee  repre- 
sentinganet  worth  of  more  than  seven 
times  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue. 

Price  par  and  accrued  interest  to 
net  6%. 

•  Write  for  descriptive  circular 
1     No.  152- A. 

.[I  k  Twelve  years  in  busi- 
1  1 1'  fj j  '  ness.  Never  a  loss  to 
Cpifgi  ,       a  client. 

[Mortgage  Securities  (ft. 

1  1  CAPITAL  PAID  <J  IN   $600,000  V> 
Can  aw  &  Camp  Streets,    new  Orleans 


Confidence — Safety 
and  No  Worry — 

that  is  the  advantage  of  buying 
carefully  made,  well  secured  in- 
vestments and  of  non  fluctuating 
value  during  the  most  varying 
conditions.  Our 

%  SOUTHERN  IDAHO  H% 
FARM  MORTGAGES  / 
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meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  most 
exacting  buyers.  Fifteen  years'  expe- 
rience. We  remit  interest  and  principal 
on  day  it  is  due. 

We  invite  investigation  and  your  request 
for  our  list  of  offerings 

Frank  Housman  &  Company 

First  National  Bank  Building  Fairfield,  Idaho 

Frank  Housman,  President,  also  President  First  National 
Bank,  Fairfield,  Idaho.  G.  A.  Horal,  Secretary. 


Conservative 

First  Mortgage 
Real  Estate  Bonds 

on  new  Detroit  properties 

Yield  6% 

The  information  about  these  $1,000, 
$500  and  $100  coupon  bonds  will  be  sent 
upon  request,  with  a  useful  booklet 

The  Key  to  Safe  Investment 
Federal  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

Harry  W.  Ford,  Pres. 

90  W  Griswold  St.  Detroit 


(=9) 
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|  First  Mortgage  Serial  Gold  Bonds  § 

a  We  are  offering  an  exceptionally  desirable 

§  issue  secured  by  an  eight-story  modern  class 

S  "A"  structure,  situated  in  the  business  dis- 

=  trict  of  the  City  of 

1  SEATTLE 

—  B 

5  These  bonds,  while  offering  a  liberal  yield,  5 

5  will  appeal  particularly  to  careful  investors  5 

js  who  insist  first,  on  sound  security.  1 

§  Denominations:  $100  and  $500  f 

|  Total  Issue:  $100,000  § 

s  Maturities:  1  to  10  years  § 

1  It  is  the  policy  of  this  company  to  convert  - 

£  at  par  any  bond  purchased  through  it  at  § 

=  any  time  upon  reasonable  notice.  1 

S  Write  for  circular  fully  describing  this  issue  S 

S  and  the  property  behind  it  s 

j  EstahhstieJ  15  Ytarl  § 

I  Goodwin  Real  Estate  Col 

|  <             INCORPORATED  g 

Bond  and  Mortgage  Department 


Leary  Building  Seattle,  Wash.  , 

^iuiiiiiniu.iiiiianniiiuiiiiHHniiiaiiiuiiiiiiiifniiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiii/{r 
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We  Own  and  Offer  for  Sale 

$900,000 
Ochoco  Irrigation  District 

(A  Municipal  District) 

Crook  County,  Oregon 

Serial  Six  Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds 

DATED,  JULY  1,  1917  DUE  SERIALLY,  1928  TO  1939 

Coupon  Bonds  in  denominations  of  $1000  and  $500.    Principal  and 
Semi-Annual  Interest  payable  in  Gold  at  the  office  of 
the  County  Treasurer  of  Crook  County,  Oregon, 
or  at  the  Fiscal  Agency  of  the  State  of 
Oregon    in    New  York  City 
EXEMPT  FROM  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  AND  DECLARATION  THEREUNDER 

The  Laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  require  that  a  Commission  composed  of 
the  State  Engineer,  State  Superintendent  of  Banks  and  the  Attorney  General 
shall  make  a  complete  investigation  of  the  District  including  General  Feasi- 
bility, Water  Supply,  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Adaptability  to  Irrigation,  the 
Market  Value  of  the  Land  and  Works,  and  may  then  upon  the  results  of  the 
investigation  being  satisfactory  order  the  Bonds  certified  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  fifty  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  market  value  of  these  lands  and  works  as  a 

Legal  Investment  for  Savings  Banks,  Commercial  Banks,  Trust  Com- 
panies, Trust  Funds  and  State  School  Funds  and  as 

Legally  acceptable  to  secure  deposits  of  State,  County  and  City 
Funds  in  Oregon  Banks. 

Each  Bond  of  this  issue  bears  the  certification  and  seal  of  this  Commission. 

Legality  approved  by  Messrs.  Teal,  Minor  &  Winfree  of  Portland  and  by 
Messrs.  Goodfellow,  Eells,  Moore  &  Orrick  of  San  Francisco. 

This  is  an  absolute  first  tax  lien  on  high  grade  agricultural  land 
taking  precedence  over  loans  made  by  the  federal  land  bank.  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  oregon  covering  the  development  of  irrigation 
for  agricultural  lands  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  of  their  type. 
They  provide  that  taxes  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
shall  be  assessed,  levied,  collected  and  accounted  for  by  the  county 
Officials  "In  the  same  manner  as  other  municipal  taxes  and  the 
collection  thereof  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  taxes 
of  the  county." 

THESE  SECURITIES  COMBINE  THE  ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES 
OF  A  PRIME  FARM  MORTGAGE  AND  A  MUNICIPAL  BOND 

Price  $100  and  Interest  Yielding  6% 

DETAILED  CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 

STEPHENS  &  COMPANY 

Union  Building,  San  Diego,  Cal.  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

CLARK,  KENDALL  &  COMPANY 

Northwestern  Bank  Building  Portland,  Oregon 
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6%  Guaranteed  First 
Mortgage  Certificates 

Denominations— $100— $500— $1000 

Maturities:   2  to  10  years.    Interest  Quarterly 
Safe  Investment  at  All  Times 

These  certificates  are  parts  of  a  sin- 
gle or  group  of  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved country  and  city  real  estate, 
based  on  not  more  than  a  50%  conser- 
vative valuation  of  property  mortgaged. 

Guaranteed  First  Mortgage  Certifi- 
cates are  one  of  the  best  investment  of- 
ferings on  the  market  to-day  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  non-fluctuating 
securities  based  on  land  and  improve- 
ments, and  combine  safety  and  high 
income. 

Principal  and  Interest  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Mortgage  and  Guaranty  Co. 

BANKERS'  INVESTMENT  BUILDING 

San  Francisco  California 

Under  State  Supervision.    Write  for  Booklet 


Slacker  or  Worker 

■  Make  your  surplus  money  earn  the  highest  yield  con- 

■  sistent  with  safety.   Well  selected  first  mortgages  on 
■j  business  and  residence  property  in 

Seattle,  Washington 

_  backed  by  years  of  loaning  experience,  assures  our  in- 
s  vesting  clients  of  this  class  of  mortgage  and 

7% 

U       Loans  invariably  limited  to  less  than  50%  of  our  own  ap- 
^    praised  valuation  and,  in  all  cases  made  with  our  own  funds 
H    before  offering  to  investors.    Semi-annual  interest  and  prin- 
p=    cipal,  when  due,  collected  and  remitted  without  charge. 
K    [    Papers  forwarded  to  any  responsible  Bank  or  Trust  Com- 

pany  for  examination  and  approval. 
H       Write  for  this  month's  Offering. 

NORTHERN  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  CO. 


No.  1  Central  Building 


Seattle,  Wash. 


RIVERLAND  RANCH  BONDS 


Five  Year,  First  Mortgage,  Gold 
Bonds,  on  Unquestioned  Security 


7,060  acres  richest  valley  land  owned  in  fee;  im- 
provements worth  $75,000;  property  value  $500,000. 
7,000  acres  leased.  Scientific  management,  special- 
izing on  corn,  cotton,  alfalfa,  hogs  and  steers  should 
easily  earn  in  excess  of  $150,000  bond  issue  in  1918 
crops. 

TO  FEED,  CLOTHE  AND  SHELTER  1,000  SOLDIERS 

Our  1918  task:  2,000  bu.  wheat;  70,000  bu.  corn;  180,000  lbs, 
beef;  100,000  lbs.  pork;  100.000  lbs.  cotton;  200,000  lbs.  cotton 
seed;  2,000  srals.  Syrup;  2,000  bu.  potatoes.  First  mortgage 
bonds  for  improvements  only;  denomination  $1,000:  now 
offered  at  95.  6%  on  par  value  or  7%  net  on  selling 
value.    Write       M  j  jupjjjj,  Mgr. 

Riverland  Ranch  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


Tax  Free  First  Lien 


BONDS 


Issued  By  CITIES  OF  CALIFORNIA  For  The 
Improvement  of  Streets 

First  lien  on  real  estate  assessed  for  5  to  10  times  the  bonds, 
taking  precedence  over  mortgages,  judgments  and  all  private 
liens;  superior  lo  mortgages  as  a  lien  and  as  to  the  amount  of 
real  estate  security;  issued  under  a  State  Act,  and  validity  ap- 
proved by  best  legal  authority. 

Offered  in  amounts  of  $100,  $500,  $1,000  and  upwards. 
Principal  payable  January,  1919  to  1925,  interest  payable 
January  and  July. 

Write  for  Circular  W-lt,  and  prices 

OAKLAND  STREET  IMPROVEMENT  BOND  CO. 

HALL  &  JENNISON  Oakland,  California 


SAVE  SMALL  SUMS 

You   could   accumulate   more  cash 
JJN    capital  in  a  very  few  years  by  saving  up 
(QJ    comparatively  small  sums  of  money — 
™    your  dividends  and  interest  income,  for 
instance. 

You  probably  never  seriously  considered  such 
a  thing,  because  the  amounts  looked  so  small 
and  no  opportunity  has  ever  before  offered 
itself  to  you  to  save  and  invest  only  $25.00  at 
6  per  cent  interest.  There  is  no  need  for  you 
to  wait  until  you  have  saved  up  $2,000,  $500, 
or  even  $200  with  which  to  buy  one  of  our 
mortgages  in  order  to  secure  a  6  per  cent 
investment  with  us.  Our  Certificates  of  Deposit 
yield  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually — the 
same  as  our  mortgages  and  are  withdraw- 
able after  one  year,  on  30  days'  notice.  Send 
$25  to-day;  ask  for  Loan  List  708. 

Perkins&CoSn 

LAWRENCE i  KANSAS 


Farm  Mortgages  in 
Pacif  icNorthwest  6% 

The  farm  mortgage  is  the  Safest  investment  pay- 
ing Six  per  cent.  Particularly  desirable  now,  when 
the  security  is  above  the  influence  of  war  con- 
ditions. We  offer  carefully  chosen  loans  on  produc- 
tive farms  in  the  finest  agricultural  areas  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Write  for  current  list  and  bank  references 
EYMAN   &  COMPANY 

Investment  Bankers 
Hoge  Building  Seattle,  Washington 


Do  You  Know 


How  the  pin  oak  gets  its  name? 
What  wild  flower  has  two  distinct 
types  of  blossoms  in  one  season? 
The  name  of  our  most  beautiful  bird? 
These  with  hundreds  of  other  interesting  facts  are  told  in 

The  Pocket  Nature  Library 

Its  four  wonderful  volumes  will  tell  you  all  about  birds,  the 
wild  flowers  and  the  trees.  More  than  700  color  plates,  1000 
text  pages.  A  circular  showing  color  illustrations,  etc.,  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

Garden  City  DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO.   New  York 
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Now  We  Are  at 
War 

Books  about  the  war  have  added  meaning 
and  interest.  To  be  well-informed  on  the 
issues  of  the  war  and  the  manner  of  it  read: 

SEA  WARFARE,  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
This  master  writer's  account  of  the  British 
Fleet  in  the  present  war.   Net,  $1.25. 

FRANCE  AT  WAR,  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Vivid  sketches  of  life  and  conditions  on  the 
western  front.   Net,  60  cents. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  WAR,  by  Andre 
■  Chevrillon.  An  analysis  of  the  English  mind 
in  war  time,  with  an  introduction  by  Rud- 
yard Kipling.    Net,  $1.60. 

AN  UNCENSORED  DIARY,  by  Ernesta 
Drinker  Bullitt.  The  record  of  an  American 
woman's  experiences  in  warring  Germany's 
diplomatic  circles.   Net,  $1.25. 

THE  WAR  OF  DEMOCRACY  might  be 
called  our  Allies'  official  statement.  Contri- 
butions by  notable  men,  and  an  introduction 
by  Viscount  Bryce.   Net,  $2.00. 

FLYING  FOR  FRANCE,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Escadrille  at  Verdun,  is  by  the  late 
James  R.  McConnell,  sergeant  pilot  in  the 
French  Flying  Corps.    Net,  $1.00. 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AMERICA,  by 
Capt.  H.  S.  Kerrick.  Valuable  alike  to  sol- 
dier and  civilian.  Maps  and  illustrations. 
Net,  $2.00. 

WHAT  A  SOLDIER  SHOULD  KNOW,  by 
Major  F.  C.  Bolles  and  Captains  E.  C.  Jones 
and  J.  S.  Upham.  A  soldier's  catechism 
of  things  military  and  naval.    Net,  $1.00. 

GETTING  TOGETHER,  by  Ian  Hay.  In 
which  the  average  Briton  and  the  average 
American  talk  things  over.  Net,  50  cents. 
(Published  with  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.) 

THE  OPPRESSED  ENGLISH,  by  Ian  Hay. 
In  which  a  Scot  writes  for  Americans  on 
the  Irish  problem,  and  tells  some  wholesome 
truths.   Net,  50  cents. 

At  Your  Bookseller's 


Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


Insurance 
Economy 

Non-Agency  Savings 
Health  -  Conserva  tion 

Placing  Life  Insurance  without  agents 
has  been  the  method  followed  by  three 
leading  English  companies  for  many  years. 

The  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
was  chartered  in  this  country  twelve 
years  ago,  and  since  that  time,  anyone 
desiring  sound  insurance-protection  at 
low  net  cost  has  been  able  to  secure  it  by 
applying  in  person  at  the  Home  Office 
of  the  Company  or  through  correspondence, 
thus  dealing  direct  and  getting  the  benefit 
of  the  savings  thereby  effected  the  first 
year  and  every  other. 


Besides  the  savings  effected,  the  Com- 
pany's Health  Bureau  arranges  one  free 
medical  examination  each  year,  if  desired, 
so  that  the  policy-holder  may  detect 
disease  in  time  to  check  or  cure  it.  The 
Postal  Life,  indeed,  is  the  Company  of 
safety,  saving  and  service. 

Find  Out  What  You  Can  Save 

Simply  write  and  say:  "Mail  insurance  particulars 
as  mentioned  in  World's  Work  for  November. 
In  your  letter  be  sure  to  give: 

1.  Your  full  name 

2.  Your  occupation 

3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth 
No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you.    The  Postal 

Life  employs  no  agents;  resultant  commission  sav- 
ings go  to  you  because  you  deal  direct.  That  is  real 
insurance-economy. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

WM.  R.  M ALONE,  President 

511  FifthAvenue       -  NEW  YORK 
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PINEHURST  CAROLINA 


CAROLINA  HOTEL  open  for  the  season  NOVEMBER  lOth,  1917 

FORMAL  OPENING  NOVEMBER  20th 

(jOlf  Three  eighteen-hole  courses  and  one  of  9  holes. 
J   All  four  courses  at  the  highest  standard  of  upkeep. 

TcflfliS  T',e  clay  tennis  courts  at  Pinehurst  are  famous 

  both  among  professionals  and  amateurs  for 

their  excellence.    Frequent  tournaments. 

H0YS6  RaCiflfl  on  an  exce"ent  track,  weekly  run- 

 3.  ning  and  trotting  races  by  horses 

from  private  stables. 

LtVCVV  ^ne  large  stable  of  saddle  and  driving  horses 
 under  the  direction  of  the  hotel  management. 


lTClb  ShOOtiflf*  Every  facility  provided  for  trap 
£■  _  shooting,  one  of  the  largest  equip- 
ments in  America  being  located  here. 

RiflC  Rttfl£(}  u"der  direct  charge  of  Annie  Oakley. 
 2_   Lessons  given. 

JVlOtOTlflS  ^ine  new  roads  through  from  New  York 
 ™  — also  in  every  direction  from  Pinehurst. 

The  Great  Sand  Hill  Fair  ™» *>e  held  n<>- 

  vember  22d-23d, 

with  Berkshire  Hog,  Sale,  and  Congress. 
Excellent  boarding  school  for  boys  near  the  village  of  Pinehurst.     No  Consumptives  are  received  at  Pinehurst 

Through  Pullman  Service  from  New  York  via  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.  Only 
one  night  from  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  road  mats,  horse  racing  leaflet,  schedule  of  golf  and  tennis  tournaments  and  trail  shooting  programme. 
Pinehurst  Office,  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  Or  Leonard  Tufts,  282  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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GETTING  TOGETHER 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  war,  the  interest 
and  importance  of  this  book  are  greatly  in- 
creased. If  we  measure  our  literature  by  a 
yardstick — a  small  book.  In  every  other 
sense  it  is  large — large  in  purpose,  large 
in  its  friendly,  broadminded  view  of  our  re- 
lations with  England.    (Net,  50  cents). 

Published  jointly  by 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.,  BOSTON 
and 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


For  America  pays  tribute  to 
France  her  sister  republic  in  a 
book  which  holds  between  its 
covers  some  of  the  best  work 
of  our  leading  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  musicians  and  authors. 
Stories  by  Howells,  Tarkington, 
and  LGovernor  Morris;  poems  by 
Masters,  Serviss  and  Seeger; 
sketches,  paintings,  music — to  give 
a  glimpse  of  the  book's  contents. 
Ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you 
"For  France."      (Net,  $2.50.) 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  Yor\ 
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The  New  Shaving  Stick 


CQLQBS&S 


C 


COLGATE'S  "Handy  Grip"  combines  economy,  convenience, 
speed,  and  comfort  better  than  any  other  shaving  preparation.  We 
couldn't  improve  the  soap,  so  in  each  detail  of  economy  and  con- 
venience we  improved  the  box  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  contents. 


The  Last  Word  in  Shaving 
Convenience  &>  Economy 
A"Handy  Qtyp"  should  be  in  every  soldiers  kit 
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HARNESSING  MOUNTAIN 

to  Conquer  the  Mountain 

THE  mountains,  for  years  almost  impassable  barriers  to  transpor* 
tation,  have  been  made  to  yield  their  limitless  store  of  energy  to 
the  service  of  man. 

The  tremendous  forces  of  mountain  torrents  have  been  fitted  to 
the  yoke  of  achievement  and  now  furnish  the  power  that  hauls  the 
great  all-steel  trains  of  the  "St.  Paul  Road'*  across  the  backbone  of 
the  continent  —  440  miles  through  the  Belt,  Rocky  and  Bitter  Root 
Mountains.  An  additional  2 1 1  miles  is  being  electrified  through  the 
Cascade  Mountains  in  Washington. 

When  next  you  journey  to  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  travel  electrically  on 
either  of  those  famous  trains  ^'The  Olympian"  or  "The  Columbian." 

Mountain  travel  without  cinders  — without  jar  or  grinding  brakes.  Snow-clad  vistas 
unobscured  by  trailing  smoke,  via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Railway 

Electrification  literature  giving  full  particular)  of  this  momentout 
achievement  sent  on  request  to 

F.  A.  MILLER 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
CHICAGO 
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The  Jobs  Theyve  Left 

Must  bo  Filled  by 
TRAINED  MEM/ 

Great  numbers  of  trained  men  have  quit  their  jobs 
to  join  the  fighting  forces.  Who  will  take  their  places? 

Commerce  and  Industry  are  calling  for  men  of  specialized 
training.    The  nation's  business  must  be  speeded 
up  to  meet  the  greatest  emergency  in  history. 

If  you  have  natural  ability  it  is  your  patriotic  i 
duty to  train  j or abigger  job.  Learn  in  spare  time!  < 

Thousands  of  Positions  Vacant- 

*)50O*200O,*5OOO*10.000& Over 

In  every  industry,  trade  and  profession,  important  po- 
sitions, with  attractive  salaries,  await  men  who  are  fitted 
to  fill  them.  The  need  is  urgent.  Will  you  heed  the  call? 

TW'American  Home  Study  Courses  FitYou 
/ok  Any  Job  You  Want . 

The  American  School  offers  you  a  wide  range  of  Home  Study  courses. 
These  courses  have  helped  50,000  men  to  win.  Choose  the  course  that's 
in  line  with  your  ambitions.  Start  your  training  now.  Get  on  the 
''firing  line"  of  business  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


You  younger  men  -you  older  men 


Here's  Your  Chance 


There's  no  "age  limit"  in  business  today  for  the  man  who  can  fill  the  job 
Send  your  name  and  address  on  Coupon  and  put  an  X  before  position 
you  want— without  obligation.  Byreturn  mail  we  will  tell  you  how,  in 
time  that  you  would  otherwise  waste,  you  can  fit  yourself  to  fill  it. 
Complete  prospectus  of  any  course,  together  with  a  valuable  book. 
Send  the  coupon  this  very  hour.    The  American  School  of  Corres' 
pond e nee  was  chartered  as  an  educational  institution  in  1897. 

[^AMERICAN  SCHOOL  of  Correspondence,  Dept.  GisTsTchic^go,  U.  S.  a"1 


To  Business 
Executives 

The  American 
School  of  Corres- 
pondence is  co- 
operating with 
some  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  cor- 
porations in  the 
big  task  of  train- 
ing employees  in 
minor  positions 
to  assume  greater 
responsibilities. 
Details  of  the 
plan  will  be  furn- 
ished to  interest- 
ed executives 
upon  request. 


I 


Gentlemen:   Without  obligation  please  send  me  booklet  and  tell  me  how  I  can  qualify  for  position  marked  X. 


-Electrical  Engineer. 
-Elec.  Light  &  Power  Supt. 
—Telephone  Engineer. 
-Architect. 

^Architectural  Draftsman. 
—Building  Contractor. 
—Building  Superintendent* 
-Structural  Engineer. 
—Structural  Draftsman. 


-Business  Manager* 


-Mechanical  Engineer 


-Business  Law. 


-Cert'f'd  Public  Acc'nt. 
—Bookkeeper. 
—Fire  Ins.  Adjuster. 
—  Sanitary  Engineer* 
—Master  Plumber. 
—Heat  and  Vent.  Eng. 
—Steam  Engineer. 
_ Shop  Foreman. 
—Shop  Superintendent. 
-Sheet  Metal  Draftsman. 


.Lawyer. 

-Plumb,  and  Heat.  Est. 
-Reclamation  Engineer. 


We  also  prepare  for  civil  service  examinations 


Automobile  Engineer* 
-Automobile  Repairer* 
»h  School  Course, 
engineering  subjects. 


-  High 
In  all 


-Present  Occupation-. 
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"Make  it  plain  and  simple  and  true." 

■ — James  J.  Hill  to  his  Biographer. 


THE  LIFE  OF 

JAMES  J.  HILL 

By  Joseph  Gilpin  Pyle 

Personally  selected  by  James  J.  Hill  to  write  this  biography, 
and  given  exclusive  access  to  Mr.  Hill's  private  papers. 


JAMES  J.  HILL  took  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  when  it  was  nothing  but  "two 
streaks  of  rust  and  a  right  of  way"  and  with  it  built  an  Empire. 
Some  people  called  it  "Jim  Hill's  luck."    Those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  years  of  hard  work  and  struggle  and  training  of  the  man  in  the  making  knew 
better. 

M¥  This  human  and  inspiring  story  is  here  told  for  the  first  time  in  its  complete, 
authorized  form,  including  James  J.  Hill's  Rules  for  Business  Success  and  the 
full  details  of  the  famous  Hill-Harriman  fight. 

Of  Jim  Hill,  the  frontier  lad  in  his  log  cabin;  of  his  early  dreams,  his  romance; 
al  of  his  life  as  a  shipping  clerk  in  St.  Paul  when  Minnesota's  first  shipment  of 
flour  passed  through  his  hands;  of  his  ambition  at  one  time  to  amass  a  fortune  of 
$100,000,  and  of  his  adventurous  trips  by  dog  sled  in  the  dead  of  Winter  far  into 
the  Canadian  frontier;  of  the  gradual  respect  and  confidence  which  square  business 
methods  won  for  him  in  the  community;  and  of  his  dramatic  coup  and  later  busi- 
ness vision  through  which  he  built  up  a  great  Northwestern  Empire. 

As  the  "plain  and  simple  and  true"  story  of  one  of  the  great  figures  in  this 
country's  history,  this  biography  will  appeal  to  every  American. 


At  all  Bookstores.  Two  Volumes,  Boxed,  Net,  $5.00 

Published  by    DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

These  Questions  in  Current  History  and  Its  Background?  These  Are  Only  a  Few 
Facts  Selected  at  Random  From  Articles  in  This  Issue  of  The  World's  Work 


"THE    BRITISH-AMERICAN    ADVENTURES  TO- 
WARD liberty" 

Do  You  Know 

That  if  the  ideals  of  King  George  III  had 
been  unanimously  held  in  England  in  1775 
the  American  Revolution  would  not  have 
succeeded  as  it  did? 

That  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
France  and  Spain  proposed  to  England  that 
the  thirteen  states  should  remain  thirteen 
states  with  no  increase  in  territory,  England 
keeping  the  land  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Ohio  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  Spain  to  have  the  rest  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico? 

That  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  give  up  his 
designs  for  an  American  Middle  West  Em- 
pire because  England  threatened  to  take  New 
Orleans  from  him  and  give  it  to  the  United 
States? 

That  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (18 14)  concluding 
peace  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  does  not  mention  a  single  one  of  the 
items  for  which  the  United  States  went  to 
war  with  England  in  1812? 

That  the  Monroe  Doctrine  declares  that  the 
United  States  will  not  permit  any  territory 
on  this  continent  to  be  made  into  a  European 
colony  nor  will  it  allow  an  autocratic  mon- 
archical system  of  government  to  be  intro- 
duced here  by  any  feudal  despot? 

That  the  Monroe  Doctrine  became  practical 
only  when  it  was  backed  up  by  England? 

"JOHN  HAY'S  POLICY  OF  ANGLO-SAXONISM " 

Do  You  Know 

That  Germany  would  never  have  thought  of 
dominating  Europe  and  the  world  if  it  were 
not  for  her  unexampled  geographical  posi- 
tion which  more  than  doubles  the  fighting 
advantage  of  her  military  power? 

That  the  founding  by  the  United  States  of  a 
democracy  in  form  as  well  as  in  substance 


is  regarded  by  many  people  as  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  political  and  social  evolution 
which  had  gone  on  in  England  since  the 
Norman  Conquest? 

That  after  the  United  States  declared  war 
with  Spain  in  1898  Germany  secretly  asked 
England  to  join  her  and  France  in  putting 
their  fleets  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  fleet? 

That  but  for  England's  preventing  the  for- 
mation of  a  European  coalition  against  us 
in  1898,  the  United  States  would  have  had 
to  call  off  the  war  with  Spain,  a  humiliation 
for  which  modern  history  has  no  parallel? 

That  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  signed  by 
England  and  the  United  States  in  1850 
gave  the  two  countries  joint  control  and 
joint  obligation  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama? 

"BRITAIN,  MOTHER  OF  COLONIES" 

Do  You  Know 

That  contract  laborers  sign  cheerfully  from 
any  Eastern  port  to  any  part  of  the  world 
so  long  as  they  have  the  word  of  the  British 
Government  that  their  contract  will  be 
honestly  enforced  against  employer  no  less 
than  employee? 

That  there  is  a  Chinese  University  in  Hong 
Kong  with  the  three  faculties  of  medicine, 
morals,  and  engineering  which  entitles  its 
students  to  degrees  equal  to  those  of  the 
London  University? 

That  in  India  Great  Britain  maintains  a 
military  establishment  so  small  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  merely  nominal  police  force? 

"great  Britain's  generous  commercial 
policy" 

Do  You  Know 

That  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
every  British  colony  is  due  in  part,  at  least, 
to  the  freedom  accorded  to  the  capital  and 
labor  of  other  lands  to  share  in  its  industries 
and  enterprises? 
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IS  RHOMODA'S  POST. 

Lady  Mackworth  Succeeds  Her  Fa- 
ther in  a  Company  Chairmanship. 

Special  Cable  to  The  New  TOKK  Tiuua. 
LONDON,  Dec.  29.— Lord  Rhondda 
having  resigned  as  Chairman  of  tha 
Sanatogen  Company  as  a  result  of  hl3 
appointment  as  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  his  daughter.  Lady 
Mackworth,  has  been  elected  to  her 
father's  former  post  She  had  pre- 
viously shown  her  capacity  for  busi- 
ness py  taking  complete  charge  of  hla 
Vast  coal  and  shipping  interests  during 
his  absence  In  America  on  an  important 
Government  mission  In  connection  with 
tfie  supply  of  ammunition  for  tho  Allies. 


What  England 
Thinks  of 
Sanatogen 


Lady  Mackworth  Succeeds 
Lord  Rhondda  as  Head  of 
British  Sanatogen  Company 


A  Striking  Commentary  on  the  Importance  of  a  Commercial  Article  in  War  Time 


THE  fact  that  Lord  Rhondda— 
called  to  a  place  in  the  British 
cabinet — has  passed  on  the  active 
management  of  the  Sanatogen  busi- 
ness in  Great  Britain  to  Lady  Mack- 
worth, his  daughter,  shows  in  a  strik- 
ing way  the  high  importance  which  is 
attached  in  Great  Britain  to  the  unin- 
terrupted production  of  this  special- 
ized food-tonic. 

At  the  base  hospitals,  in  the  trenches 
— in  fact,  wherever  the  burdens  and 
horrors  of  war  make  it  necessary  to 
preserve  or  to  restore  steady  nerves,  or 
to  build  up  weakened  bodies,  England 
has  found  Sanatogen  as  invaluable  as 
during  the  previous  years  of  peace. 

Sponsored  by  the  medical  profession, 
Sanatogen  has  achieved  such  a  domi- 
nating position  as  a  health-food  that 
Lady  Mackworth  quotes  a  former 
cabinet  minister  as  remarking  that 
Sanatogen  is  to  England  "A  national 
necessity  to  preserve  good  nerves." 

Similar  endorsement  has  come  from  other  lead- 
ers of  British  thought.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  for 
instance,  says:  "Sanatogen,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
true  food  tonic,  feeding  the  nerves  and  giving 


fresh  vigor  to  the  overworked  bodyand  mind." 
And  Arnold  Bennett  declares  that  "the  tonic 
effect  of  Sanatogen  is  simply  wonderful." 

Sanatogen  In  America 

Very  large  is  the  list  of  famous  Americans 
who  have  joined  their  British  cousins  in  com- 
mending Sanatogen.  The  venerable  John 
Burroughs  goes  so  far  as  to  consider  it  "the 
best  remedy  for  old  age  I  have  yet  struck"; 
and  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  frankly  avows:  <!I 
do  not  think  Icould  have  recovered  my  vitality, 
as  I  have  done,  without  this  Sanatogen  acting 
equally  upon  digestion  and  the  nerve  centers." 

To  those  who  have  written  asking  whether 
war  would  interfere  with  the  supply  of  this 
food  product  here,  the  answer  may  be  given 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  Sanatogen  becom- 
ing unavailable  in  this  country.  It  has  long 
been  manufactured  at  its  own  laboratories  in 
New  York  State  by  an  American  corporation, 
independent  of  overseas  control  or  supplies. 

Druggists  throughout  the  country  carry  San- 
atogen in  stock  and  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  established  prices — the  three  sizes  sell- 
ing at  $1.00,  $1.90  and  $3.60  respectively. 

Send  for  "The  Art  of  Living" — a  charming 
little  book  by  Richard  LeGallienne,  the  pop- 
ular poet-author,  touching  on  Sanatogen's 
kindly  help  and  giving  other  interesting  aids 
in  the  quest  for  contentment  and  better  health. 
This  book  is  Free — address  The  Bauer  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Inc.,  26D  Irving  Place,  New  York. 
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"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to 't  with  delight"— Antony  and  CUotatra. 


These  are  busy- 
days  at  the  Country 
Life  Press.  In  Sep- 
tember there  was  put 
forth  an  average  of 
about  32,000  maga- 
zines for  every  work- 
ing day,  and  18,000  to 
20,000  bound  books. 

THE  FRENCH  BINDERS 

at  Garden  City  are 
now  producing  bind- 
ings which  will  rank 
with  the  very  best 
work  done  in  the 
whole  world.  The 
French  have  always 
been  preeminent  and 
the  three  men  who 
are  doing  this  superb 
work  are  members  of 
families  who  have  for 
generations  devoted 
themselves  to  the 
art.  The  number  of 
books  bound  is  very 
small,  but  each  is  in  its 
way  as  perfect  as  their  skill  knows  how  to  make 
it.  We  hope  to  have  an  exhibit  of  specimens 
of  their  work  this  fall  in  New  York. 

SIMONDS'S    "HISTORY  OF  THE    WORLD  WAR" 

We  wonder  if  we  can  express  our  great  faith 
in  the  lasting  quality  of  this,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  fine  work.  As  a  newspaper  man,  Mr. 
Simonds  is  well-known,  particularly  because 
of  his  lucid  articles  on  the  War  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  syndicated  through  many 
papers  (forty-five  or  fifty,  we  believe)  through- 
out the  United  States. 

But  this  book  is  not  made  up  of  articles 
which  have  appeared  before.  The  first  two 
volumes  are  ready,  and  give  a  picture  of  the 


FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


War  up  to  Verdun, 
more  interesting  and 
enlightening  than  any- 
thing that  has  been 
printed  up  to  this  time. 
We  have  hundreds  of 
books  describing  dif- 
ferent phases,  but  here 
is  the  great  broad  pic- 
ture which  makes  the 
real  history  that  can 
only  be  written  by  a 
master  hand.  In  that 
it  is  so  nearly  contem- 
porary adds  to  its  val- 
ue; we  need  to  read  of 
the  broad  survey  to 
judge  of  what  concerns 
us  now,  as  well  as  pos- 
terity. Future  gener- 
ations will  have  their 
own  histories;  we  heed 
ours  now. 

FALL  BOOKS 


©  Arnold  It  is, perhaps,  super- 

fluous to  give  here  a 
list  of  our  fall  publi- 
cations, which  are  advertised  in  this  and  other 
magazines,  but  such  a  list  may  be  interesting 
to  some  of  our  readers.  We  name  them  in  the 
order  of  fall  publication  and  include  only  the 
main  facts,  withoutattempting  full  descriptions. 

Martie  the  Unconqitered,  by  Kathleen  Norris, 
author  of  "Mother,"  "The  Heart  of  Rachael," 
etc.,  etc.  An  epic  of  American  womanhood.  Illus- 
trated by  Charles  E.  Chambers.    Net,  $1.35. 

The  Whistling  Mother,  by  Grace  S.  Richmond. 
Some  half  a  million  mothers  are  sending  their  sons 
out  to  fight  for  their  country.  Every  one  of  them 
should  read  "The  Whistling  Mother."   Net,  50  cents. 

A  Green  Tent  in  Flanders,  by  Maud  Mortimer. 
Vivid  and  dramatic  impressions  of  hospital  life  in 
Flanders,    nmo.    Illustrated.    Net,  $1.25. 

Red  Pepper's  Patients,  by  Grace  S.  Richmond. 


THE     TALK    OF    THE  OFFICE 


The  return  of  Red  Pepper  Burns,  Mrs.  Richmond's 
most  popular  character,  in  a  new  romance.  Frontis- 
piece in  color  by  Gordon  Grant.    Net,  $1.35. 

Parnassus  on  Wheels,  by  Christopher  Morley.  A 
book  of  rare  literary  flavor  and  the  zest  of  adventure 
along  country  by-roads.    Size,  45  x  6f.    Net,  $1.25. 

Scouting  with  General  Funston,  by  Everett  T. 
Tomlinson.  In  the  Pioneer  Scout  Series  for  boys. 
Four  illustrations  by  J.  E.  Allen.    Net,  $1.25. 

The  Great  Tab  Dope,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  E.  D.  Swin- 
ton,  chief  inventor  of  the  British  Tank.  Dramatic 
stories  of  daring  and  courage.    i2mo.    Net,  $1.25. 

Baree,  Son  of  Kazan,  by  James  Oliver  Curwood, 
author  of  "The  Grizzly  King,"  "God's  Country — ■ 
and  the  Woman,"  etc.  The  story  of  Kazan,  half 
wolf,  half  dog,  and  of  the  humans  in  whose  tragic  des- 
tiny he  plays  a  part.  Illustrated  by  Frank  B.  Hoff- 
man.   Net,  $1.35. 

Webster — Man's  Man,  by  Peter  B.  Kyne.  A  stirring, 
adventurous  yarn  by  a  man  who  has  lived  the  life 
and  knows  his  people  and  the  country  they  live  in. 
Three  illustrations  by  Dean  Cornwell.    Net,  $1.35. 

Trivia,  by  Logan  Pearsall  Smith.  A  book  so  full  of 
human  wisdom,  so  compacted  of  grace  and  humor 
and  whimsicality  that  there  is  no  resisting  it.  Size, 
45  x  7.  Net,  $1.50.  Edition  de  luxe,  limited  to 
about  100  autographed  copies,  net,  $3.50. 

Enchanted  Hearts,  by  Darragh  Aldrich.  A  romantic 
novel  by  a  new  author,.written  with  Barrie-like  whim- 
sicality and  charm.  Frontispiece  by  Prances  Rogers. 
Net,  $1.35. 

Children's  Book  of  Patriotic  Stories,  compiled 
by  Helen  Winslow  Dickinson  and  Asa  Don  Dickin- 
son.   i2mo.    Frontispiece  in  color.    Net,  $1.25. 

The  Trust  Problem.  New  and  revised  edition.  By 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  and  Walter  E.  Clark.    Net,  $2.00. 

The  Diaky  of  a  Nation — The  War  and  How  We 
Got  into  It,  by  Edward  S.  Martin,  of  "Life."  Size, 
S|x7f.    Net,  $1.50. 

For  France,  by  many  prominent  Americans.  Through 
her  best  known  authors  and  artists,  painters,  musi- 
cians, sculptors  and  actors  America  here  pays  mag- 
nificent tribute  to  France.    Net,  $2.50. 

Great  Possessions,  by  David  Grayson,  author  of 
"Adventures  in  Contentment,"  "The  Friendly 
Road,"  etc.,  etc.  Another  of  David  Grayson's 
"  Blue  Books  of  Happiness."  Illustrations  by  Thomas 
Fogarty.    Net,  cloth,  $1.30;  leather,  $1.75. 

How  Could  You,  Jean?  by  Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd, 
author  of  "The  Misdemeanors  of  Nancy,"  etc. 
A  piquant  and  charming  story.  Four  illustrations 
by  James  Montgomery  Flagg.    Net,  $1.35. 

Gus,  the  Bus,  and  Evelyn  the  Exquisite  Checker, 
by  Jack  Lait.  The  world  of  the  basement  restaurant 
— a  world  new  to  many,  and  therein  lies  its  appeal. 
Size,  12  mo.    Net,  fi.35. 

Creators  of  Decorative  Styles,  by  Walter  A.  Dyer. 
What  distinguishes  this  book  from  others  on  period 
styles  is  Mr.  Dyer's  approach  to  his  subject  through 
the  personalities  of  the  great  masters  of  each  period. 
Sixty-four  full  pages  from  photos.    Net,  $3.00. 

Weights  and  Measures,  by  Franklin  P.  Adams. 
Another  delightful  collection  of  "ballads,  sonnets, 
triolets  and  odes"  from  his  famous  Conning  Tower. 
Boards,  $1.00  net. 

John  Martin's  Annual.  The  best  stories,  pictures 
and  fun  gathered  from  three  past  years  of  John  Mar- 
tin's Book.  365  pages,  ij  inches  thick,  ioj  inches 
high,  8  inches  wide.  Hundreds  of  pictures,  64  of 
them  in  two  colors.    Net,  $1.25. 

Doubled  ay,  Page  &  Co.'s  Geographical  Manual 
and  New  Atlas,  edited  by  C.  O.  S.  Mawson.  265 
maps,  200  pages  of  timely  geographical  information. 


With  each  copy  will  be  given  a  coupon  order  which, 
when  sent  to  the  publishers  after  the  war,  will  be 
good  for  a  set  of  new  maps  showing  changes  in  bound- 
aries.   Price  net,  $4.50.    Size,  9!  x  135. 

Persian  Miniatures,  by  H.  G.  Dwight,  author  of 
"Stamboul  Nights."  Mr.  Dwight  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  Persia  as  he  did  of  Turkey,  and  interprets 
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Gibson,  then  Secretary  of  our  Legation  in  Brussels, 
gives  a  definite  and  authoritative  account  of  what 
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through  the  country.  Sixty-four  full  page  illustra- 
tions.   Net,  $2.50. 
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Our  shop  has  more  than  thirty  big  printing 
presses  which  do  all  sorts  of  service.  Some  print 
in  colors,  some  from  paper  on  the  roll,  some 
books,  and  others  magazines,  but  we  wel- 
come this  month  the  biggest  of  all  our  press 
brothers.  It  is  40  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide, 
and  here  is  a  little  picture  of  a  very  big  piece 
of  machinery.  It  takes  a  20-H.  P.  motor 
to  drive  it  and  the  work  it  does  Ben  Franklin 
would  think  astonishing.  Two  or  three  days 
are  consumed  in  preparing  a  "form"  to  run, 
but  when  it  gets  started  it  prints  64  pages  of 
a  magazine  of  the  size  of  The  World's  Work  at 
the  rate  of  about  40,000  copies  a  day.  The 
paper  goes  into  the  machine  from  a  roll  weigh- 
ing nearly  1,000  pounds,  and  is  consumed  at 
the  rate  of  about  10  miles  a  day.  The  pages 
flutter  out  at  the  other  end  of  their  40-foot 
journey  folded  and  ready  to  be  bound  with 
the  product  of  other  presses.  In  this  flying 
trip  a  color  cylinder  can  be  put  on  when  needed, 
and  in  addition  to  the  black  ink  printing,  as 
manyaseightbits  of  color  to  decorate  the  pages. 
The  press  was  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Company. 
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tion between  the  two  countries 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THERE  is  a  photograph  elsewhere  in 
this  magazine  of  a  column  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  crossing  the  Thames  with 
the  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament 
in  the  background.  These  soldiers 
are  part  of  the  American  Army  gone  to  Europe 
to  fight  for  political  liberty  against  autocracy. 
The  British  Parliament  is  the  mother  of  modern 
political  liberty,  and  the  larger  part  of  its  his- 
tory belongs  as  much  to  those  American  troops 
and  to  the  rest  of  us  as  it  does  to  the  people  who 
live  in  England.  From  the  time  of  Magna 
Charta  in  12 15  to  1775  we  worked  out  the 
advance  of  free  institutions  together.  Since 
that  time  we  have  worked  them  out  separately 
but  along  parallel  lines.  Both  nations  have  con- 
sidered political  liberty  as  the  most  vital  tenet 
of  existence  and  both  have  struggled  to  increase 
it  at  home  and  extend  it  abroad.  Great  Britain 
has  extended  a  helping  hand  to  the  liberal 
movements  in  Europe,  and  we  have,  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  guaranteed  the  opportunity 
for  the  people  of  the  Americas  to  develop  their 
own  institutions  free  from  attack  by  autocracy. 

In  his  celebrated  pronouncement  Monroe  let 
it  be  known  that  any  attack  by  autocracy  on 
free  institutions  in  this  hemisphere  would  be 
met  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
When  he  told  the  world  this  decision  Monroe 
knew  that  he  could  count  on  the  cooperation  of 
the  British  fleet  in  enforcing  it.  The  exponents 
of  autocracy  at  that  time  knew  it,  too.  And 
since  then  every  ambitious  autocrat  has  known 
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that  if  he  reached  his  hand  toward  the  Western 
Hemisphere  it  meant  the  American  Army  and 
Navy  in  front  of  him  and  the  British  fleet 
behind  him — and  none  has  tried. 

But  in  1 914  the  Kaiser  did  not  know  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  come 
to  the  defense  of  political  liberty  in  Europe. 
He  thought  that  England  would  stay  neutral. 
He  was  sure  that  the  United  States  was  so 
afraid  of  entangling  alliances  that  it  would 
rather  see  him  crush  political  liberty  in  Europe 
than  move  a  hand  to  defend  it.  But  he  was 
wrong.  Liberty  is  not  an  ideal  that  admits  of 
geographical  limitations,  and  autocracy  is  the 
kind  of  beast  that  must  be  killed  in  its  lair  if 
even  distant  regions  are  to  be  safe.  But  the 
Kaiser  did  not  know  that  an  attack  on  liberty 
in  Europe  meant  war  by  all  democracies.  If 
there  had  been  a  doctrine  of  the  immunity  of 
liberty  in  Europe  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
here,  announced  with  the  same  vigor  and  sup- 
ported by  the  same  liberal  forces,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  Kaiser  would  have  embarked  on  war. 
If  after  this  war  there  is  such  a  doctrine,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Kaiser  can  have  a  successor. 
Such  a  doctrine — the  common  and  immediate 
defense  of  political  freedom  by  every  liberal 
country — has  not  been  announced  in  words; 
but  when  the  American  troops  passed  West- 
minster on  their  way  to  France  they  set  the  seal 
of  action  on  a  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  World — 
a  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  liberal 
powers  for  the  defense  of  democracy. 
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The  March  of  Events 


American  and  British  Relations 

RECENTLY  two  documents  have  ap- 
peared which  shed  an  interesting  side- 
light upon  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  The  first  is  the  famous  Bernstorff 
note  concerning  the  $50,000  to  be  used  for 
influencing  Congress.    It  read  as  follows: 

I  request  authority  to  pay  out  up  to  $50,000, 
(fifty  thousand  dollars)  in  order,  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, to  influence  Congress  through  the  organi- 
zation you  know  of,  which  can  perhaps  prevent  war. 

I  am  beginning  in  the  meantime  to  act  accordingly. 

In  the  above  circumstances  a  public  official  Ger- 
man declaration  in  favor  of  .Ireland  is  highly  desir- 
able, in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  Irish  influence 
here. 

The  second  document  is  from  the  Von  I  gel 
papers  captured  by  the  Secret  Service  men 
and  published  by  the  State  Department.  In 
it  Justice  Cohalan  gives  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  Irish  influence  Bernstorff  wanted: 

No.  335-16. 
Very  secret. 

New  York,  April  17,  1916. 

Judge  Cohalan  requests  the  transmission  of  the 
following  remarks: 

"The  revolution  in  Ireland  can  only  be  successful 
if  supported  from  Germany,  otherwise  England  will 
be  able  to  suppress  it,  even  though  it  be  only  after 
hard  struggles.  Therefore  help  is  necessary.  This 
should  consist,  primarily,  of  aerial  attacks  in  Eng- 
land and  a  diversion  of  the  fleet  simultaneously  with 
Irish  revolution.  Then,  if  possible,  a  landing  of 
troops,  arms,  and  ammunition  in  Ireland,  and  pos- 
sibly some  officers  from  Zeppelins.  This  would 
enable  the  Irish  ports  to  be  closed  against  England 
and  the  establishment  of  stations  for  submarines 
on  the  Irish  coast  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply 
of  food  for  England.  The  services  of  the  revolution 
may  therefore  decide  the  war." 

He  asks  that  a  telegram  to  this  effect  be  sent  to 
Berlin. 

5132  8167  0230 

To  his  Excellency, 

Count  von  Bernstorff, 
Imperial  Ambassador. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Reading  these  things  over  reminds  one  of 
what  was  pretty  well  known,  before,  that  a 
large  number  of  people  in  this  country  are 
perpetually  trying  to  disturb  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
the  German-Americans  in  the  hope  that  a  rup- 
ture between  the  two  will  help  Germany,  and 
the  Irish-Americans  in  the  hope  that  such  a 


rupture  will  hurt  England,  and  perhaps  help 
Ireland.  Neither  cares  for  the  United  States 
or  its  interests.  This  variety  of  Irish  wish  us 
to  help  them  in  a  war  of  secession  from  England, 
and  the  Germans  wish  to  use  us  as  a  catspaw 
in  their  game  of  conquering  the  world.  Un- 
fortunately their  propaganda  has  not  been 
without  effect.  They  pictured  England  as  a 
grasping,  tyrannical,  and  entirely  commercial- 
ized monster,  who  had  pounced  on  Germany  be- 
cause Germany  was  making  progress  in  trade, 
and  would  do  the  same  to  us.  But  the  fact  is 
that  Great  Britain  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  does  not  discriminate  against  other 
people's  commerce  by  a  tariff  and  that  until 
the  war  German  merchants  did  far  more  busi- 
ness in  British  colonies  than  in  their  own.  The 
anti-British  propaganda  also  made  telling  use 
of  the  insinuation  that  friendship  with  England 
would  mean  something  akin  to  putting  our 
100  million  people  back  into  a  state  of  depend- 
ency on  the  British  45  million,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  maintain  independence  was  to 
hate  England.  This  idea  of  a  daily  morning 
hate  is  as  peculiarly  German  as  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  grievance  is  Irish,  and  neither  can 
appeal  much  to  any  real  American.  Moreover, 
a  close  view  of  the  Irish  organizations  in  politics 
in  New  York  and  Boston  will  furnish  any  one 
with  a  partial  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  so-called 
British  tyranny  shown  by  the  failure  to  govern 
Ireland  successfully. 

British  rule  exists  in  every  climate  and  on 
every  continent.  In  the  last  half  century  it 
has  been  generally  successful  everywhere  but 
in  two  instances.  It  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  the  Catholic  part  of  Ireland  happy, 
and  it  has  not  succeeded  in  amalgamating  the 
Catholic  part  of  Canada — the  French  Cana- 
dians. British  rule  has  gotten  along  well  with 
practically  every  race  and  religion  and  sect  in 
the  world  except  in  the  two  places  in  the  British 
Empire  where  there  is  a  solid  body  of  people 
who  owe  religious  allegiance  to  Rome. 

II 

The  persistent  attacks  of  the  Germans  and 
anti-English  Irish  among  us  on  Great  Britain 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  have  also  been 
directed  toward  making  France,  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  every  one  else  possible  dis- 
satisfied with  Great  Britain's  share  in  the  war. 

The  facts  do  not  substantiate  this  charge 
either. 

Great  Britain  has  45  million  population,  in 
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contrast  with  39  million  for  France,  36  million 
for  Italy,  175  million  for  Russia,  and  somewhat 
more  than  100  million  for  us. 

This  45  million  has  furnished  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  the  naval  strength  and  shipping 
than  any  other  nation  and  has  done  this  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  has  also  neces- 
sitated bearing  most  of  the  odium  attached  to 
the  blockade  which  was  for  the  general  benefit 
of  all  the  Allies  as  well  as  England. 

From  the  beginning,  also,  they  have  fur- 
nished more  money  than  any  other  nation. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  they  did  not 
furnish  as  many  men  as  either  France  or  Rus- 
sia, but  at  present  the  British  army  in  France 
is  about  as  large  as  the  French.  The  British 
have  besides  an  army  in  Egypt,  another  at 
Saloniki  (as  have  also  the  French)  and  another 
in  Mesopotamia.  Moreover,  the  British  Isles 
have  furnished  as  many  men  in  proportion  and 
suffered  as  great  losses  as  any  of  their  colonies, 
besides  putting  forth  an  extraordinary  indus- 
trial effort. 

The  comparison  of  the  efforts  of  the  various 
Allies  was  instigated  by  the  Irish  and  Germans 
for  the  express  purpose  of  arousing  jealousy, 
and  it  was  to  an  extent  successful.  This 
insidious  attack  on  the  British  is  entirely  un- 
justified by  the  facts,  for  no  45  million  people 
engaged  in  the  war  have  made  greater  efforts 
fo  use  their  strength  and  improve  their  weak- 
nesses than  have  the  British.  They  are  subject 
to  only  two  honest  criticisms.  They  were  blind 
to  the  danger  that  threatened  them  and  there- 
fore unready  to  meet  it.  They  talked  a  good  deal 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war  on  the  basis  of  their 
plans  for  the  future.  Other  people,  perhaps, 
can  voice  these  criticisms — if  the  British  have 
not  atoned  for  their  deficiencies  in  blood — but 
without  losing  our  sense  of  humor  we  cannot 
point  to  either  their  unpreparedness  nor  their 
proneness  to  discuss  their  influence  on  the  war 
before  that  influence  reached  the  front. 

Ill 

But  it  is  much  more  important  for  us  to 
realize  the  positive  reasons  for  our  friendship 
with  Great  Britain  than  merely  to  realize  the 
misinformation  propagated  amongst  us  by 
certain  Irish  and  Germans  with  the  intent  to 
benefit  Germany  and  Ireland  at  the  expense  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  war  has  awakened  us  to  the  realization 
that  the  most  important  thing  to  us  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  is  the  spread  of  free  insti- 


tutions— the  growth  of  democracy.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  British,  and  of  all  the  nations  in 
Europe  the  British  have  been  the  most  per- 
sistent and  consistent  defenders  of  political 
freedom  as  well  as  being  the  originators  of  it. 
The  article  elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  entitled, 
"The  British-American  Adventures  Toward 
Liberty,"  gives  some  exceedingly  interest- 
ing details  of  the  British  attitude  on  this  all- 
important  question  during  the  last  1  50  years. 
During  that  time  we  have  differed  with  Great 
Britain  on  all  manner  of  less  important  sub- 
jects. On  the  one  subject  of  transcending 
importance  both  nations  have  consistently 
upheld  the  spread  of  .  political  liberty  and  have 
very  often  cooperated  in  so  doing.  This  co- 
operation has  been  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  us,  to  the  British,  and  to  the  cause  of  political 
liberty  in  the  past,  as  it  is  at  present  and  must 
be  in  the  future. 


No  Basis  For  Peace 

THE  German  Government  has  never 
credited  its  enemies  with  any  different 
motives  than  it  feels  itself.  That  was 
the  basis  of  their  mistake  in  supposing  that 
England  would  keep  out  of  the  war,  and  also 
the  basis  for  the  same  mistake  about  us.  The 
Germans  had  studied  the  material  situation 
and  left  out  the  moral  forces  entirely. 
.  The  German  Government  is  following  the 
same  tactics  in  its  campaign  for  peace.  It  pre- 
sumes that  on  our  side  as  well  as  on  theirs  the . 
war  is  only  about  land  and  money  and  trade 
and  military  advantages.  With  this  idea  in 
their  heads  the  Germans  offer  to  give  up  Bel- 
gium, except  for  special  trading  rights.  This 
would,  they  hoped,  open  the  bargain.  As  it  has 
failed  they  will  continue  to  give  out  suggestions 
of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  belief  that  if  they 
offer  land  and  money  and  military  advantages 
enough  we  will  all — France,  England,  Russia, 
the  United  States — join  them  in  a  peace  con- 
ference, frankly  cast  aside  the  moral  issues, 
and  divide  up  the  spoils  with  only  such  con- 
sideration for  the  lesser  allies  on  either  side  as 
their  future  usefulness  would  dictate.  This 
was  the  custom,  at  the  end  of  most  continental 
wars  in  the  past,  and  the  German  Military 
Government  seems  to  look  upon  the  world  with 
about  the  same  moral  perceptions  as  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Prince  Metternich,  not  to  men- 
tion Prince  Bismarck. 

If  the  German  military  who  govern  the 
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country  should  believe  that  their  enemies  really 
intended  to  act  upon  decent  motives  themselves 
and  to  force  the  Germans  to  do  likewise,  the 
military  would  probably  prefer  to  take  the 
chance  of  complete  defeat  and  extermination 
to  any  such  solution,  but  we  shall  probably 
never  even  get  this  idea  into  their  heads  while 
they  are  in  power.  It  is,  then,  not  worth  while 
to  examine  the  various  peace  "feelers"  which 
originate  with  the  present  Government  of 
Germany,  except  as  an  indication  of  their 
military  strength  or  weakness.  As  bases  for 
the  peace  that  is  to  come  they  are  valueless, 
completely  valueless,  even  if  they  offer  great 
territorial  concessions,  for  they  are  founded  on 
the  same  kind  of  reasoning  which  started  the 
war,  and  until  the  German  Government  is 
filled  with  men  with  different  ideas  there  is 
no  use  of  making  peace  with  it. 

More  "Willy"  and  "Nicky" 
Correspondence 

GRADUALLY  out  of  the  European 
archives  are  coming  the  documents 
that  enable  us  to  reconstruct  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which  shed 
the  brightest  possible  light  upon  the  sort  of 
diplomacy  which  has  precipitated  the  present 
war.  The  collapse  of  the  Russian  autocracy 
has  now  made  public  property  the  secret  ar- 
chives of  the  Czar.  They  contain  papers  whose 
existence  even  the  Czar's  closest  ministers  had 
not  suspected.  Irrespective  of  their  very  inter- 
esting contents,  these  documents  give  a  most 
illuminating  insight  into  that  governmental 
system  which  has  been  best  exemplified  in  the 
rule  of  the  present  Kaiser  and  the  now  vanished 
Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias.  They  show  us 
that,  in  addition  to  the  ostensible  government 
of  both  nations,  there  has  existed  a  kind  of  holy 
of  holies,  an  inside  organization,  composed 
exclusively  of  two  persons,  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Czar,  who,  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
people,  their  representative  chambers,  or  even 
their  own  selected  advisers,  have  presumed  to 
put  their  heads  together  and  plan  the  future  of 
Europe.  That  two  men,  one  of  notoriously 
unstable  and  irresponsible  character,  lacking 
in  judgment,  honor,  or  statesmanship,  and 
actuated  solely  by  personal  vanity  and  a  desire 
for  "glory,"  and  the  other  commonly  regarded 
as  mentally  feeble,  if  not  actually  deficient, 
could  secretly  manufacture  plots  that  involved 
the  lives  of  millions  of  human  beings,  and  their 


happiness  and  civilization,  is  probably  the 
greatest  anachronism  of  these  troublous  times. 

The  present  Russian  authorities  have  re- 
cently given  a  specimen  of  this  correspondence 
to  the  press.  As  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
telegrams  preceding  the  war,  the  Czar  signs 
himself  "Nicky"  and  the  Kaiser  puts  himself 
down  as  "Willy."  From  the  telegrams  so  far 
issued  we  cannot  make  a  detailed  and  con- 
nected story,  but  the  main  points  stand  out 
distinctly  enough,  and  they  reveal  a  narra- 
tion of  duplicity  and  treachery  that  we  find 
only  in  these  exalted  quarters.  In  1904,  as 
to-day,  Russia  and  France  were  allies  —  an 
alliance  of  defense  against  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. France  had  not  only  poured  untold  mil- 
lions into  the  imperial  Russian  coffers,  but  had 
staked  her  future  as  a  nation  upon  the  stability 
of  this  alliance.  Yet  these  telegrams  disclose 
the  Czar  conspiring  with  the  Kaiser  to  form  an 
alliance,  which,  if  it  had  been  successful,  would 
have  destroyed  not  only  France,  but  Great 
B  ritain.  Primarily  their  purpose  was  to  organize 
a  Russian-German  compact  for  an  attack  on  Eng- 
land. England,  Russia,  and  France  were  joining 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves 
and  the  world  against  German  aggression  and 
France  and  Russia  were  actually  allied  by  the 
most  solemn  treaty.  Yet  the  Czar,  in  the 
secrecy  of  his  palace,  was  plotting  with  the 
Kaiser  against  his  allies.  The  two  men  planned 
to  make  a  formal  written  treaty,  and,  after 
this  had  been  signed,  to  enlighten  France,  the 
idea  being  that  the  Republic,  once  her  ally  had 
deserted  her  for  the  German  camp,  would  be 
obliged  to  follow.  Ultimately,  therefore,  there 
was  to  be  a  Russo-Franco-Austro-German  al- 
liance against  Great  Britain. 

The  valiant  French  armies  were  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  securing  world  domination  for 
the  despoilers  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

"As  soon  as  it  is  accepted  by  us,  France  is 
bound  to  join  her  ally,"  says  "Willy"  to 
"Nicky."  "No  third  power  must  hear  even  a 
whisper  of  our  intentions."  For  some  reason, 
however,  the  imperial  "deal"  did  not  go 
through.  Possibly  the  wretched  showing  made 
by  Russia  in  the  Japanese  war  explains  this 
failure.  Very  likely  there  is  more  secret  cor- 
respondence which  will  definitely  settle  that 
point.  But,  even  though  nothing  else  is  ever 
forthcoming,  these  documents  will  have  an  his- 
toric importance,  for  the  illustration  they  fur- 
nish of  the  kind  of  government  which  precipi- 
tated the  greatest  calamity  in  history. 
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Price-Fixing  and  Production 

SOME  of  the  anti-war  agitators  and  poli- 
ticians have  recently  tried  to  arouse 
dissatisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the 
regulation  of  food  prices  does  not  reduce  the 
cost  of  food,  and  that  the  coal  dictator  does  not 
dictate  a  low  price  for  the  consumer's  coal. 
To  abuse  the  Government  for  the  high  cost  of 
living  when  it  presses  heavily  upon  us  is  an 
obvious  method  of  arousing  discontent.  But 
its  obviousness  will  not  make  it  largely  suc- 
cessful, because  it  is  equally  obvious  that  while 
price-regulation  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  it  does  help  toward  the  vastly 
more  important  end  of  winning  the  war. 

For  the  winning  of  the  war  the  amount  of 
production  of  food  and  other  products  is  far 
more  important  than  the  price  at  which  they 
are  sold.  It  would  not  help  win  the  war  to  sell 
wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel  if  there  was  not 
enough  wheat.  And  if  there  is  enough  wheat, 
paying  two,  three,  or  even  four  dollars  a  bushel 
would  not  lose  the  war.  It  is  easier  to  raise 
more  money — as  hard  as  that  is — than  it  is  to 
raise  more  wheat,  and  wheat  is  the  more  im- 
portant— likewise  coal,  steel,  etc.,  etc.  The 
main  problem  confronting  the  Government 
regulators,  then,  is  to  get  the  utmost  possible 
production  of  every  useful  kind  from  the  coun- 
try. They  are  production  stimulators  in 
object  much  more  than  price  regulators.  Their 
price  regulation  is  a  means  to  an  end. 

When  this  problem  first  began  to  unfold  itself 
to  us,  most  people  concurred  in  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  bribe  a  patriotic  American  by 
abnormal  prices  to  give  his  utmost  production. 
The  development  of  the  situation  convinces  us, 
however,  that  abnormal  prices  are  necessary 
to  abnormal  production.  Let  us  take  wheat 
as  an  example.  A  wheat  farmer  sees  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  good  profit  on  his  usual 
acreage,  and  he  thinks  that  probably  he  will  be 
able  to  get  labor  enough  to  harvest  it.  The 
country,  however,  wants  him  to  grow  more 
than  usual.  It  wants  him  to  go  to  more  ex- 
pense than  usual  in  planting  more  land  and  to 
run  a  greater  risk  of  high  wages  and  a  shortage 
of  labor.  But  the  farmer  sees  a  possible 
catastrophe  staring  him  in  the  face  if  he  extends 
his  credit,  enlarges  his  operations  to  include 
poorer  land,  and  runs  greater  risks  at  harvest 
time,  unless  he  is  assured  of  a  sufficiently  high 
price  to  make  all  this  extra  work  and  risk  prof- 


itable. From  patriotic  reasons  he  would  prob- 
ably do  his  best  on  his  usual  acreage,  but  pa- 
triotism without  an  assurance  of  profit  would 
hardly  induce  him  to  risk  increasing  his  opera- 
tions so  that  he  might  lose  as  much  on  his 
extra  work  as  he  made  on  his  regular  effort. 
The  same  is  true  of  coal  mining.  There  are 
many  coal  mines  in  which  the  cost  of  mining  is 
prohibitive  at  normal  prices.  But  once  make 
the  prices  abnormal  and  guarantee  them,  and 
these  mines  that  are  ordinarily  idle  will  become 
active  and  swell  the  total  production. 

Likewise,  men  will  build  steel  mills,  airplane 
factories,  and  start  other  industry  to  swell 
production  if  they  are  assured  of  prices  that 
will  give  them  a  quick  profit  on  the  operation. 
They  are  afraid  to  wait  for  their  profit  for  fear 
that  after  the  war  their  extra  product  will  not  be 
saleable.  And  to  get  a  quick  profit  these 
people  must  get  abnormal  prices. 

Patriotism  will  usually  make  a  man  do  his 
utmost  with  what  he  has,  but  it  will  not  usually 
induce  a  man  to  volunteer  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  over-extending  himself.  To  induce 
the  extra  effort  that  we  need,  the  producers 
need  some  kind  of  guarantee  of  high  prices. 

That  is  why  Mr.  Hoover  has  fixed  the  price 
of  wheat  at  $2.20  a  bushel  when  in  normal 
times  one  dollar  is  a  high  price;  and  why 
copper  is  23^  cents  a  pound,  although  a  short 
while  ago  several  large  companies  agreed  to 
furnish  the  Government  at  i6f  cents  a  pound. 

The  Government  has  tried  to  fix  the  price 
high  enough  to  stimulate  the  maximum  produc- 
tion, but  no  higher;  for,  once  that  production  is 
reached,  any  further  rise  in  price  would  be  a 
useless  expense  to  the  public. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  tell  accurately 
just  what  the  maximum  abnormal  production 
can  be,  not  to  mention  what  price  will  produce 
it.  There  is  little  or  no  precedent''  to  go  on. 
Conditions  constantly  change.  Industries  com- 
pete with  each  other  for  labor  and  the  cost  of 
production  varies  with  the  scarcity  of  producers 
in  one  field  or  another.  The  price  fixers  must 
learn  as  they  go  and  rectify  their  errors  in 
calculation  according  to  the  progress  of  events. 
And  with  the  best  human  foresight,  hindsight 
will  show  mistakes  which  foresight  is  now  un- 
able to  obviate. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
price  regulation  helps  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  the  commodities  we  most  need  to  win 
the  war;  that  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the 
regulation  are  intelligent,   industrious,  and 
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working  with  the  single  aim  of  patriotism,  and 
as  long  as  this  is  true  we  should  and  will  give 
them  our  complete  support. 


The  Excess  Profits  Tax 

NOW,  of  course,  if  the  price  fixed  is 
sufficient  to  enable  the  least  economi- 
cal producers  to  stay  in  business  and 
thereby  increase  the  total  volume,  the  more 
efficient  producers  will  be  making  abnormal 
profits.  These  excess  profits,  moreover,  will  be 
due  to  the  war.  In  other  words,  the  efficient 
producers  by  the  Government's  policy  of  price- 
fixing  are  put  in  the  position  of  profiting  by  their 
country's  needs. 

There  are  two  ways  of  relieving  them  from  the 
predicament  of  making  too  much  money,  for 
while  they  are,  as  other  people,  in  business  to 
make  money,  they  are  not  in  business  to  take 
advantage  of  their  country's  war  needs.  The 
first  method  is  to  revise  price-fixing  so  that 
the  inefficient  get  a  price  sufficient  to  keep  them 
going  and  the  efficient  get  a  less  price  which  will 
keep  them  active.  The  administration  of  a 
price  scale  different  for  nearly  every  producer 
is  practically  impossible.  The  other  method 
is  to  tax  excess  profits,  which  the  Government 
is  doing.  This,  of  course,  does  amount  prac- 
tically to  taking  for  the  public  purposes  of  the 
Government  a  part  anyway  of  the  amount 
which  the  Government  and  the  public  paid 
these  industries,  because  of  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions. This  is  certainly  not  an  exact  system. 
It  will  inevitably  fall  harder  on  some  than  on 
others — even  as  some  soldiers  get  killed  and 
others  do  not — but  it  seems  to  be  the  fairest 
practical  plan  to  go  on. 

Moreover,  letting  a  man  make  the  money 
even  if  a  large  part  is  taken  away  from  him 
again  gives  him  more  incentive  to  abnormal 
effort  than  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  make  it. 
Suppose  a  man  whose  business  usually  made 
a  profit  of  Si 00,000  saw  an  opportunity  under 
a  high  fixed  price  to  double  his  plant  and  make 
$300,000  a  year.  Even  if  he  knew  that  the 
Government  would  take  $100,000  of  it  from 
him  in  excess  taxes,  nevertheless  the  chance 
to  enlarge  his  plant  would  urge  him  on.  And 
he  would  have  this  comforting  thought  as  he 
made  the  plunge:  "If  high  prices  and  changing 
conditions  cut  my  profit  from  the  expected 
$300,000  down  to  $150,000  or  $200,000,  the 
Government  will  not  put  on  the  excess  tax. 
I  have  that  tax  money  to  fall  back  on  as  a  kind 


of  insurance  against  loss."  But  if  prices  were 
fixed  low  and  the  most  he  could  expect  to  get 
from  his  extra  effort  would  be  another  $100,000 
profit  if  all  went  well,  high  prices  of  construc- 
tion and  changing  conditions  might  well  make 
him  hesitate,  for  if  anything  went  wrong  he 
might  make  nothing  for  the  extra  effort  or 
might  even  jeopardize  the  old  profit. 

It  may  appear  to  people  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  commerce  that  when  men  are  risking 
their  lives  without  abnormal  inducements, 
business  men  might  risk  their  businesses  a  little 
more  freely.  Perhaps  they  might,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  don't.  And  it  cannot  be 
laid  to  a  lack  of  patriotism,  either,  for  any 
number  of  men  will  give  up  and  have  given  up 
their  businesses  altogether  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment, and  many  to  risk  their  lives;  but  these 
same  men  will  not  rush  into  added  production 
which  their  business  training  tells  them  will  not 
be  profitable.  Nor  is  this  phenomenon  notice- 
able only  in  this  country.  It  is  the  same  in  all 
the  warring  countries.  The  Government  can 
conscript  every  able-bodied  man  in  France,  but 
if  it  started  to  conscript  the  savings  of  the 
French  people  there  would  be  a  revolution. 

Fixing  high  prices  to  increase  production 
and  taxing  excess  profits  seems  the  only  feasible 
way  to  meet  the  war-industry  situation.  The 
success  of  the  plan  depends  chiefly  on  its 
administration  by  the  Government. 


The  Poor  Retailer 

THE  frequent  appearance  of  wholesale 
prices  in  the  press  has  led  the  public  to 
an  even  keener  realization  than  usual 
of  the  costs  and  difficulties  of  distribution  and 
retailing,  and  has  led  also  to  some  unfair  re- 
sentment against  retailers. 

It  is  common  to  hear  such  arguments  as 
these:  "The  price  of  coal  wholesale  used  to  be, 
let  us  say,  $2  a  ton  and  the  retail  price  $4. 
Now  the  wholesale  price  is  $4  and  the  retail 
price  $8.  But  it  does  not  cost  much  more  for 
freight;  why  shouldn't  the  retail  price  be  $6? 
Why  should  the  coal  dealer  rob  us?"  But  that 
is  not  all  the  story.  When  the  price  was  $2  at 
the  mine,  a  retailer  for  $50,000  could  buy 
25,000  tons.  When  the  price  was  $4  he  would 
have  to  borrow  another  $50,000  to  buy  the 
same  amount  of  coal.  Moreover,  while  his 
freight  has  advanced  only  a  little,  his  labor, 
the  keep  of  his  teams,  and  his  taxes  have  in- 
creased a  great  deal. 
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In  other  words,  the  man  who  suggests  that 
the  retailer  add  to  his  prices  only  the  extra 
to  be  paid  the  mine  is  asking  him  to  double  the 
amount  of  his  business  as  expressed  in  money, 
meet  a  great  many  extra  expenses,  incur  a 
greater  risk  (for  unsold  coal  at  $4  is  more  em- 
barrassing than  when  it  costs  $2),  all  for  the 
same  gross  profit  that  he  charged  before.  It  is 
practically  asking  the  retailer  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the  distri- 
bution and  retailing  of  coal  costs  as  much  as  its 
production  when  its  production  is  $2  a  ton, 
they  will  cost  about  the  same  proportion  when 
coal  is  $4  a  ton;  and  this  is  not  far  from  true  of 
most  products. 

A  manufacturer  who  pays  an  agent  30  or  40 
per  cent,  for  selling  his  product  [which  is  com- 
mon enough]  rhust  increase  the  retail  price 
not  only  to  cover  the  added  cost  of  production 
but  also  enough  to  pay  the  retailer  his  30  or  40 
per  cent,  of  that  addition.  Suppose  a  product 
sold  at  retail  for  one  dollar,  of  which  the  retailer 
got  40  cents  and  the  manufacturer  60,  of  which 
6  cents,  or  10  per  cent.,  was  profit.  If  the 
price  went  up  50  per  cent,  it  would  cost  the 
manufacturer  81  cents  to  make  it.  His  same 
percentage  of  profit  would  give  him  9  cents. 
The  retailer  would  pay  90  cents,  and  if  he  got 
the  same  percentage  of  profit  the  public  would 
pay  $1.50.  An  increase  of  27  cents  in  the  cost 
of  production  normally  added  50  cents  to  the 
public  price  without  any  profiteering  or  any 
one's  having  even  made  a  larger  percentage  of 
profit  than  usual  on  his  total  turnover.  There 
are  probably  several  panaceas  for  this  evil, 
but  until  they  are  tried  in  practice  and  succeed 
we  shall  have  to  worry  along  with  the  tendency 
of  prices  to  increase  by  multiplication  rather 
than  addition — and  the  retailer  is  as  likely  to 
do  as  much  worrying  as  any  one  else  over  this 
manifestation  of  the  general  cussedness  of 
things. 


A  Great  Merchant  Marine — On  Paper 

IF  WE  are  to  accept  at  their  face  value  the 
figures  on  the  Government  shipbuilding 
programme  recently  made  public  by  the 
Shipping  Board,  we  have  cause  for  self-congrat- 
ulation. Mr.  Hurley  sets  forth  a  shipbuilding 
programme  which  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  191 9.  It  extends,  therefore,  over  a 
period  of  twenty-seven  months,  dating  from 
October  1st.    Stripped  of  all  the  details,  the 


essential  facts  are  as  follows:  On  September 
1  st,  the  United  States  had  2,380,000  gross  tons 
of  shipping  actively  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  including  the  tonnage  which  we  have 
taken  over — let  us  hope  permanently — from 
our  enemies.  We  have  under  contract  and 
construction  5,924,700  tons,  all  of  which,  says 
Mr.  Hurley,  will  be  under  commission  by  the 
end  of  1918.  Thus  our  total  shipping,  includ- 
ing that  in  hand  and  that  under  construction, 
aggregates  8,304,700  tons.  Besides  this,  the 
present  Congressional  programme  provides  for 
5,000,000  tons  dead  weight,  all  of  which  can  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  191 9.  This,  reduced  to 
gross  tonnage,  and  added  to  that  already  in 
hand  and  contracted  for,  will  give  us,  by  De- 
cember 31,  1919,  a  total  merchant  fleet  of 
9,563,000  gross  tons. 

The  latest  official  figures,  supplied  by  Pre- 
mier Lloyd-George,  indicated  that  Germany 
was  sinking  500,000  tons  a  month — this  in- 
cluding the  losses  of  all  nations. 

This  is  6,000,000  tons  a  year.  Our  building 
programme  and  that  of  the  British  will  offset 
this  when  our  building  programme  is  in  full 
swing.  But  we  have  first  got  to  face  this  winter 
and  next  spring,  when  our  programme  will  still 
be  mostly  in  paper  and  on  the  stocks.  Mr. 
Hurley  promises  about  6,000,000  tons  of  our 
new  shipping  by  January,  1919. 

In  making  public  these  figures,  the  Fed- 
eral Shipping  Board  has  set  itself  a  task  which 
it  must  exert  its  every  resource  to  realize. 
And  the  public  should  not  reach  a  stage  of  self- 
congratulation  that  will  interfere  seriously  with 
the  active,  unceasing  prosecution  of  all  our 
war  plans. 

The  crucial  time  for  us  to  fix  our  eyes 
upon  is  next  spring,  and  then  we  should  look 
to  the  future.  Next  spring  we  shall  be  under 
greater  pressure  for  tonnage  than  now,  for  we 
shall  have  more  men  abroad  to  care  for.  Only 
the  ships  that  were  started  early  will  be  in  the 
water  to  help  us  then.  The  Germans  began 
their  ruthlessness  on  February  1st.  We  went 
to  war  in  April  and  have  begun  our  building  at 
various  times  since.  Germany  will,  therefore, 
have  had  nearly  a  year  in  which  to  get  ships 
under  water  before  our  ships  that  are  building 
are  launched  in  large  numbers.  Just  before  our 
building  begins  to  yield  tonnage  in  large  quanti- 
ties— next  spring— will  be  our  lowest  time, 
and  we  need  to  strain  every  building  nerve  to 
meet  it.  From  then  on  the  situation  should 
improve  rapidly. 


The  March  of  Events 
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War  Financing 

THE  second  Liberty  Loan  campaign  has 
impressed  more  forcibly  upon  the  public 
the  need  for  individual  saving  to  finance 
the  war.  As  the  war  continues,  each  succeeding 
loan,  to  be  successful,  must  bring  home  with 
increasing  clearness  to  all  patriotic  citizens  the 
necessity  of  saving  for  the  Government.  If  it  is 
realized  that  the  normal  savings  of  the  country 
are  less  than  $5,000,000,000  annually,  or  $50 
per  person,  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  prob- 
lem becomes  apparent  when  Secretary  McAdoo 
calls  upon  Congress  for  Si 8,000,000,000  to 
cover  our  first  year's  expenses,  including  ad- 
vances to  our  Allies.  Our  normal  savings  of 
S50  each  have  in  the  past  gone  into  many  in- 
vestment channels.  We  are  now  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  getting  Si 80  per  person 
for  the  Government  alone. 

The  average  income  of  an  American  family 
is  probably  not  more  than  Si. 000  for  three  or 
four  people.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
families  whose  income  is  no  more  than  Si, 000 
or  Si, 200  to  have  $180  per  member  ready  in 
cash  for  the  war.  That  being  true,  the  people 
who  have  more  money  are  going  to  have  to 
meet  the  war  expenses,  and  the  better  prepared 
they  are  to  do  it  the  easier  it  will  be.  It 
may  seem  unfair,  but  when  the  Nation  needs 
money  it  must  get  it  from  the  people  who  have 
it.    There  is  no  other  way. 

For  each  individual,  the  problem  is  how  to 
increase  the  country's  total  savings.  Our 
gross  annual  income  was  estimated  before  the 
war  at  $30,000,000,000.  Great  prosperity  has 
added  materially  to  this;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
much  of  the  increase  has  gone  into  the  savings 
account.  The  needs  of  the  Government  now 
call  for  an  adjustment  of  living  expenses  to 
leave  an  adequate  amount  of  this  income  to 
carry  on  the  war.  It  can  be  stated  roughly 
that  one  fourth  of  every  income  is  needed  by 
the  Government  in  addition  to  its  other 
sources  of  income. 


Impatience  at  the  Front  and  Here 

A LITTLE  while   ago  General  Pershing 
gave  an  interview  to  the  Associated 
„  Press  representative  in  France,  in  which 
he  said: 

Those  of  us  who  have  fully  studied  the  situation 
and  who  know  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  are 


anxious  that  the  people  at  home  shall  strive  to 
realize  the  immensity  of  the  task  in  which  we  are 
engaged  and  shall,  through  patience  and  confidence, 
help  us  to  accomplish  that  task  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  Everything  is  going  well  with  us,  both 
as  a  nation  and  as  an  army.  We  are  making  giant 
strides  day  by  day,  but  we  are  just  started. 

We  came  into  the  war  without  an  army.  We  have 
always  been  a  peace-loving  people,  and  undoubtedly 
the  gieat  majority  of  us  hoped  we  should  be  spared 
war.  So  now  we  must  build  an  entire  new  organiza- 
tion, and  build  it  so  big  and  so  strong  that  vre  can 
take  our  place  along  with  our  Allies,  who  already 
have  had  three  years'  time  and  experience. 

I  realize  how  very  difficult  it  is  for  the  people  at 
home  to  visualize  the  war,  to  visualize  the  effort 
that  lies  behind  the  war.  Our  problems  are  greater 
than  any  France  or  Great  Britain  had  to  solve,  but 
we  are  solving  them  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  impossible  to  create  a  vast  fighting  machine 
merely  by  the  wave  of  the  hand.  I  wish  that  it  were 
possible  to  do  so  and  that  we  might  be  fighting 
the  German  Government  this  minute.  We  know 
that  the  only  way  to  defeat  the  German  Army  is  to 
hammer  it  and  keep  on  hammering  it.  That  is  what 
we  expect  to  be  doing  with  all  our  fresh  strength  and 
enthusiasm  during  next  year's  campaign. 

When  our  soldiers  take  over  a  piece  of  the 
battle  line,  there  will  be  particular  reason  to 
heed  this  advice  for  patience,  for  any  great 
demand  for  an  American  offensive  which 
forced  us  into  an  undertaking  for  which  we  are 
not  prepared  would  almost  surely  sacrifice  our 
men  without  cause,  discourage  our  Allies,  and 
add  comfort  to  our  enemies.  The  desire  for 
too  early  offensive  will  be  greater  with  our 
army  abroad  than  here.  Not  only  will  their 
natural  desire  to  fight  impel  them,  but  they 
will  chafe  under  the  contrast  of  comparative 
inactivity  with  the  French  and  British  armies. 
Moreover,  there  can  hardly  help  being  a  strong 
popular  desire  in  France  for  the  Americans  to 
get  into  action  early,  a  desire  based  partly  on 
the  long  time  in  which  France  has  been  engaged 
and  partly  on  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  our  army,  unlike  its  own,  was  not  ready 
to  fight  when  it  was  mobilized.  But  if  we  are  to 
do  our  part  successfully,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  let  no  undue  haste  mar  our  initial  effort  on 
the  front.  We  must,  as  General  Pershing  says, 
wait  until  a  year  after  our  entrance  into  the 
war  before  we  expect  any  serious  military  ac- 
tivity— although,  of  course,  we  will  have  taken 
over  part  of  the  line  before  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  impatience  is  out  of 
place  in  regard  to  the  army  at  the  front  it  is  not 
out  of  place  when  applied  to  war  preparations 
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at  home.  Despite  every  warning,  the  Govern- 
ment let  the  war  come  upon  us  as  if  it  were  a 
surprise.  It  is  humanly  impossible  to  make 
up  all  the  time  that  was  lost  when  we  refused 
to  make  any  pre-war  preparation.  .It  is, 
therefore,  doubly  incumbent  upon  us  as  a  na- 
tion and  as  a  Government  to  make  every  effort 
to  make  up  what  we  can  of  the  opportunities 
we  lost;  and  there  is  every  rerson  why  we 
should  have  a  vigorous  impatience  with  any 
slackness  in  our  war  measures  here.  The  year 
of  grace  between  April,  191 7,  and  April,  1918, 
is  enough  to  give  the  Germans.  We  have  that 
to  answer  for  because  we  would  not  prepare 
before  the  war.    We  must  give  no  more  grace. 


Sabotage  and  Labor  Unions 

IT  IS  important  that  all  Americans,  at  this 
juncture,  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween the  genuine  labor  union  and  other 
organizations  that  at  the  present  are  making 
much  trouble  in  this  country,  especially  in  the 
West.  The  average  newspaper  reader  rather 
hazily  regards  the  I.  W.  W.  as  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  labor  union.  Such  a  conception 
does  an  organization  like  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  a  great  injustice.  The  I.  W.  W. 
is  not  engaged  in  the  campaign  which  we  mainly 
associate  with  workmen's  combinations.  It  is 
not  seeking  to  improve  the  conditions  of  work- 
men, to  obtain  higher  wages  and  better  working 
conditions,  or  to  bring  about  changes  in  our  in- 
dustrial system  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
class.  The  so-called  International  Workers 
have  one  aim  and  one  aim  only — the  utter 
destruction  of  the  existing  political  and  econo- 


mic order.  They  are  not  engaging  in  strikes. 
Their  one  activity  is  the  wanton  destruction  of 
property.  They  smash  machinery,  flood  mines, 
burn  wheat,  destroy  fruit,  dynamite  reservoirs 
and  aqueducts,  and  tie  up  railroads.  Prob- 
ably most  people  believe  that  they  commit  these 
depredations  in  order  to  bring  employers  to 
terms.  Not  at  all.  The  employers  cannot  pur- 
chase immunity  by  paying  high  wages,  reduc- 
ing hours,  or  making  easier  working  conditions. 
The  International  Workers  are  solely  engaged 
in  a  continuous  attempt  to  destroy  all  physical 
evidences  of  an  economic  order  which  they 
regard  as  iniquitous. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  enter' into  the 
scatter-brain  philosophy  that  inspires  the  reign 
of  terror  that  prevails  in  certain  Western  states, 
but  merely  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  any 
idea  that  this  is  a  labor  union  movement.  Such 
an  impression  is  unjust,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  labor  unions,  for  the  larger  part,  are 
rendering  loyal  service  to  their  country.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  frequently 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the  I.  W.  W., 
while  the  latter  organization  brackets  the 
labor  unions  and  Wall  Street  as  its  greatest 
enemies. 


A  Copyright  Omission 

THE  painting  of  Rheims  Cathedral,  by 
M.  Charles  Duvent,  published  in  the 
color  section  of  The  World's  Work  for 
October,  is  copyrighted  by  M.  Duvent.  The 
World's  Work  arranged  by  cable  to  use  this 
painting  and  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
cablegram  the  copyright  notice  was  omitted. 


EMERSON  McMlLLlN  ON  BUSINESS 
AND  INVESTMENT 

Every  month  the  World's  Work  prints  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  an  article  on  investments  and 

the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom 


MR.  EMERSON  McMlLLlN,  head 
of  the  American  Light  &  Trac- 
tion Company,  started  in  the 
gas  business  soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  Civil  War,  and  in 
fifty  years  of  continuous  service  has  probably 
done  more  to  place  that  business  on  a  scientific 


and  profitable  basis  than  any  other  individual. 
The  success  of  his  career  illustrates  Mr.  Theo- 
dore N.  Vail's  theory  that  if  one  will  take  care 
of  the  constructive  part  and  create  something 
of  advantage  to  the  community,  he  need  not 
worry  as  to  where  he  "comes  in,"  for  to-day 
Mr.  McMillin  is  a  comparatively  rich  man. 


Emerson  McMillin  on  Business  and  Investment 


Although  Mr.  McMillin's  investments  have 
on  the  whole  proven  highly  successful,  he  hesi- 
tates to  talk  regarding  his  own  personal  experi- 
ences for  the  benefit  of  others.  "  My  own  ob- 
seivation,"  he  said,  "has  led  me  to  believe  that 
few  would-be  investors  really  desire  advice. 
They  merely  want  approval  of  what  they  have 
already  made  up  their  minds  to  do. 

"Advice  cannot  be  offered  indiscriminately, 
like  a  patent  medicine.  Conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances are  important  governing  elements. 
Advice  appropriate  to  one  who  has  never  in- 
vested may  be  of  little  value  to  one  of  even 
some  experience.  Suggestions  helpful  to  a 
business  man  might  prove  harmful  to  a  non- 
business woman.  Experience  is  often  a  sad 
teacher,  but  that  is  the  channel  through  which 
most  investors  get  their  training. 

"  In  my  young  days,  through  hard  study  and 
close  application  to  business,  1  was  able  to  ob- 
tain managerial  positions  of  responsibility  not 
common  to  young  men  without  capital.  In  the 
community  where  1  lived,  banks  did  not  lend 
money  on  collateral,  but  almost  exclusively  on 
endorsed  notes.  While  possessing  no  assets 
of  consequence,  1  was  frequently  called  upon 
as  manager  of  properties  to  endorse  paper. 
My  position,  presumably,  would  enable  me 
to  see  that  the  paper  was  cared  for.  At 
a  time  when  my  resources  were  practically 
nil,  1  was  induced  to  join  ten  other  men  in 
guaranteeing  a  §200,000  issue  of  bonds  of  an 
iron  and  steel  corporation  in  which  I  was  a  di- 
rector. The  company  failed.  Some  of  the 
guarantors  died,  leaving  debts  above  assets, 
some  went  through  bankruptcy,  and  some  had 
transferred  assets  before  guaranteeing  the 
bonds.  It  was  in  the  dark  days  of  the  iron 
and  steel  business,  back  in  the  'seventies,  and 
all  the  guarantors  became  bankrupt  in  fact, 
if  not  so  adjudged  by  court.  Soon  after  the 
failure  of  the  company,  one  suit  was  brought 
against  the  guarantors  on  coupons  for  S300, 
but  was  dismissed  on  a  technicality.  No 
other  suit  was  ever  brought.  I  paid  off  the 
last  of  my  obligation  twelve  years  later.  Dur- 
ing those  twelve  years  all  I  possessed  was  open 
to  attachment,  but  I  was  never  harassed. 
For  many  years  I  have  regarded  that  endorse- 
ment as  a  valuable  blunder,  for  the  outcome 
gave  me  credit,  where  I  was  known,  above  what 
my  assets  warranted. 


"Thus  good  sometimes  grows  out  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  calamity.  For  example:  It 
may  not  be  a  very  serious  misfortune  for  an 
inexperienced  young  man  to  lose  on  his  early 
investments;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
success  through  the  purchase  of  securities 
on  margin  may  well  be  viewed  as  a  misfortune. 
Notwithstanding  the  advantage  resulting  from 
this  early  experience  of  mine,  my  advice  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  both  in  business 
and  investment,  is:  Keep  out  of  debt. 

"Alarming  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  investing  in  securities  about 
which  one  has  no  personal  knowledge  is  some- 
thing of  a  lottery.  Conditions  over  which 
companies  with  large  amounts  of  outstanding 
securities  have  but  limited  or  no  control 
may  gradually  depreciate  a  high-class  secur- 
ity until  it  has  but  little  value.  This  decline 
may  be  so  gradual  as  to  fail  to  alarm  the 
investor  until  it  is  too  late  to  save  much  from 
the  wreck. 

"  That  is  the  reason  why  those  who  are  not  in 
a  position  or  cannot  afford  to  take  risks  should 
invest  only  in  the  very  highest  grade  securities. 
If  through  inheritance  one  has  acquired  a  com- 
petence, or  through  unusual  qualifications 
as  an  expert  in  some  special  vocation  one 
is  assured  an  income  sufficient  to  maintain 
those  dependent  upon  him,  he  can  with  pro- 
priety make  investments  that  would  appear 
too  hazardous  for  one  not  possessing  similar 
protection. 

"Some  years  ago,  after  I  was  well  estab- 
lished in  business,  I  borrowed  money  freely — 
for  business  purposes — but  only  when  I  knew 
1  could  pay  back  the  loan  without  serious  in- 
convenience, if  the  project  for  which  I  bor- 
rowed should  prove  a  total  failure.  In  fact, 
I  followed  a  rule  that  to  some  men  seemed 
foolish:  My  loan  never  exceeded  my  cash  in 
the  bank.  Then  why  borrow?  you  ask.  To 
keep  a  good  cash  balance.  The  most  useful 
friend  of  a  young  business  man  is  the  bank 
with  which  he  has  transacted  business  and 
established  a  good  credit.  To  assure  his  suc- 
cess, he  should  make  it  worth  while  for  banks 
to  seek  his  deposit  account.  If  you  do  not 
use  borrowed  capital  in  business,  you  will  prob- 
ably accumulate  more  slowly;  but,  you  will 
have  peace  of  mind  and  that,  after  all,  is  what 
makes  life  worth  living." 
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What  They  Can  Do  to  Overcome  the  Submarines,  and  What  Our  Government  Has  Done 
and  Failed  to  Do  to  Get  Enough  of  Them  Built  in  Time  To  Be  of  Use 
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THE  most  effective  step  the  United 
States  has  so  far  taken  in  the  di- 
rection of  ending  the  war  is  its 
elaborate  programme  for  construct- 
ing airplanes  and  for  developing 
aviators.  The  next  are  the  plans  which  we 
have  made,  and  which  are  already  fairly  well 
advanced,  for  building  merchant  ships.  The 
first  of  these  steps  aims  at  that  absolute  control 
of  the  air  which,  if  attained,  should  enable 
the  Allies  to  engage  in  offensive  operations  on 
a  large  and  successful  scale.  The  construc- 
tion of  merchant  ships  is  intended  to  supply 
the  ravages  in  the  world's  shipping  which 
have  been  caused  by  the  German  submarines. 

Both  these  undertakings  are  essential  to  any 
satisfactory  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the 
American  Government  has  another  task  which 
is  equally  important  and  which,  if  undertaken 
in  the  proper  spirit,  may  have  even  more 
decisive  results.  In  response  to  Secretary 
Daniels's  request,  Congress  has  appropriated 
$350,000,000  for  the  construction  of  destroyers. 
Strange  to  say,  this  proposed  programme 
has  aroused  little  public  interest.  We  get 
enthusiastic  over  airplanes  and  we  even 
feel  a  thrill  over  the  prospect  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can-built and  American-owned  mercantile 
marine,  but  so  far  the  destroyers  have  not 
deeply  penetrated  the  American  consciousness. 

Yet  these  three  things,  airplanes,  merchant 
ships,  and  destroyers,  if  built  in  sufficient 
quantities,  should  certainly  give  us  victory. 
We  should  devote  all  the  industrial  energies 
of  America  to  "turning  them  out  on  an  enor- 
mous scale.  Though  there  is  every  indication 
that  we  shall  rise  to  the  occasion  in  the  pro- 
duction of  aircraft  and  merchant  vessels,  the 
outlook  is  unfortunately  not  so  favorable  that 
we  shall  do  our  duty  in  the  production  of  des- 
troyers. Unless  a  greater  spirit  of  activity 
gets  possession  of  the  Navy  Department,  the 
destroyers  for  which  Congress  has  recently 
appropriated  will  not  get  into  the  naval  war 
until  1919.    We  have  evidently  started  this 


.new  construction,  not  in  preparation  for  the 
submarine  campaign  next  year,  but  for  that 
of  two  years  hence.  Under  the  present  pro- 
gramme we  shall  ultimately  have  a  destroyer 
fleet  comprising  more  than  three  hundred 
vessels;  yet,  unless  the  construction  division 
of  the  Navy  shows  an  unexampled  energy,  the 
extent  to  which  this  great  flotilla  will  affect  the 
course  of  the  war  is  entirely  problematical. 

To  most  people  probably  this  insistence  on 
the  importance  of  destroyers  comes  as  some- 
thing of  a  revelation.  No  type  of  war  vessel 
has  appealed  less  to  the  imagination  in  the 
past,  and  no  type  has  aroused  less  enthusiasm 
in  the  appropriating  committees  of  Congress. 
We  notoriously  neglected  our  navy  in  the 
few  years  preceding  the  war,  and  in  no  respect 
did  we  neglect  it  more  than  in  the  construction 
of  destroyers.  Year  after  year  the  General 
Board  has  insisted  that  we  should  build  four 
destroyers  for  every  battleship,  and  year  after 
year  Congress  has  gone  cheerfully  on  and  voted 
one  or  two.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  des- 
troyer was  not  a  beautiful  thing  to  look  upon, 
that  it  lacked  the  majestic  lines  and  the  visual- 
ized fighting  power  of  the  dreadnaught  and 
the  battle  cruiser,  has  had  something  to  do  with 
this  neglect.  Vice-Admiral  Sims  well  des- 
cribed the  destroyer  as  "a  tin  box  built  around 
a  mighty  big  engine" — a  description  which 
truthfully  suggested  that  this  type  of  warship 
existed,  not  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  purely  for 
utilitarian  reasons.  That  naval  officers  dis- 
liked service  on  the  destroyer  in  peace  times, 
owing  to  its  wretched  living  quarters  and  a 
general  lack  of  human  comforts,  is  perhaps  not 
surprising. 

Probably  the  average  citizen  knew  little 
about  the  ship  and  its  responsibilities.  Why 
"destroyer"?  Were  not  all  ships  supposed  to 
be  "destroyers"?  Why  select  this,  the  ugly 
duckling  of  the  navy,  as  particularly  worthy 
of  such  a  destructive  name?  Those  whose 
memories  go  back  to  the  Spanish  War  have 
little  difficulty  in  fathoming  this  mystery. 
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In  those  days  our  navy — as  all  other  navies — 
contained  a  considerable  number  of  wasp-like 
little  scampering  vessels  known  as  torpedo 
boats.  Their  exclusive  business  was  to  sneak 
up  against  a  large  vessel  in  the  night  time  and 
deliver  against  it  a  new  tangled  war  contraption 
which  had  recently  come  into  popular  favor — 
the  automobile  torpedo.  The  invention  of 
these  new  vessels  had  produced  almost  the 
same  effect  upon  naval  experts — lay  and  pro- 
fessional— that  the  successful  development  of 
the  submarine  has  caused  in  more  recent 
years.  Unless  some  antidote  could  be  found, 
it  was  generally  declared,  the  battleship  was 
doomed.  That  antidote  was  discovered  in 
the  shape  of  a  long,  thin,  light-drafted,  almost 
incredibly  swift  vessel — Admiral  Sims's  "tin 
box  built  about  a  mighty  big  engine."  This 
new  vessel  received  a  descriptive  but  very 
awkward  name,  for  it  went  on  every  naval 
list  as  the  "torpedo  boat  destroyer."  Awk- 
ward as  was  the  name,  this  novel  type  per- 
formed its  task  in  a  manner  that  furnished  a 
complete  justification.  It  destroyed  torpedo 
boats  so  successfully  that  this  once-dreaded 
little  vessel  disappeared  from  the  sea — the 
consequence  being  that  they  are  no  longer 
built.  But  the  antidote  in  this  case  survived 
the  poison,  chiefly  because  the  destroyer, 
since  it  was  itself  provided  with  torpedo  tubes, 
could  perform  more  effectively  than  the  aban- 
doned vessel  the  task  of  launching  torpedoes. 

When  the  Japanese  destroyers  crept  upon 
the  Russian  fleet  in  Port  Arthur  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Japanese-Russian  War,  fired  their 
torpedoes,  and  practically  ended  Russian  naval 
power  in  Far  Eastern  waters,  they  completely 
demonstrated  the  offensive  power  of  this  ugly 
little  ship.  Since  then — until  the  arrival  of  the 
submarine — attacks  of  this  kind  have  held  the 
greatest  terrors  for  the  commanders  of  battle- 
ships. Since  the  one  thing  that  can  make  war 
upon  the  destroyer  is  the  destroyer,  it  has  been 
regarded  as  necessary  that  the  battleships 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  large  fleet  of  des- 
troyers, which  in  this  way  become  their  pro- 
tectors. Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war,  therefore,  the  destroyer  had  two  definite 
duties,  that  of  delivering  attacks  against  enemy 
vessels  and  that  of  protecting  the  great  fighting 
ships  from  such  torpedo  assaults,  especially 
in  the  night  time.  A  fleet  without  an  adequate 
screen  of  destroyers  and  light  cruisers  was, 
according  to  the  accepted  dictates  of  naval 
strategy,  a  fleet  already  lost. 


Yet  no  type  has  presented  more  new  uses 
than  this  neglected  orphan  of  the  American 
Navy.  One  of  the  strangest  aspects  of  this 
world  war  has  been  the  discussion  which  has 
raged  about  that  all-absorbing  subject,  the 
submarine.  The  immediate  necessity  of  find- 
ing some  answer  to  the  submarine  has  been 
forced  upon  us  ever  since  the  attack  upon  the 
Cressy,  the  Hogue,  and  the  Aboukir  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  When  Germany  started 
sinking  merchant  ships  it  appeared  that,  untess 
we  found  some  way  of  quickly  preventing  this 
destruction,  the  Kaiser  would  dominate  the 
world  and  the  reign  of  barbarism  would  start 
anew.  When  America  entered  the  war,  the 
hopes  of  mankind  suddenly  turned  to  that 
American  inventive  genius  which  had  never 
failed  us  in  a  great  crisis.  It  suddenly  became 
Mr.  Edison's  duty,  forced  upon  him  by  all 
the  world,  to  find  the  "answer"  to  this  hideous 
but  apparently  effective  method  of  warfare. 
Certain  enthusiastic  gentlemen  at  Washington 
even  rushed  into  print  with  the  good  news 
that  the  secret  had  been  found.  The  Navy 
Department  formally  informed  us  that  it  was 
receiving  thirty  or  forty  devices  a  day  and 
that  it  hoped  some  day  to  hit  upon  the  key 
that  would  unlock  the  puzzle.  Magazines 
received  numerous  contributions,  accompanied 
by  weird  drawings,  all  of  which  the  authors 
promised  would  destroy  the  German  under- 
water boat.  Elaborate  schemes  for  building 
wire  nets  across  the  North  Sea  were  .put  forth 
— all  of  them  naturally  formulated  by  gentle- 
men who  had  never  passed  a  few  tempestuous 
hours  in  those  very  wicked  and  angry  waters. 
There  were  propositions  to  "dig  the  rats  out 
in  their  nests" — to  send  battleships  into  the 
shallow  waters  and  against  the  heavy  guns 
of  Kiel  or  Heligoland,  and  to  repeat,  on  a 
much  greater  scale,  the  disaster  of  Gallipoli. 

What  ma'kes  all  these  proposed  inventions 
and  enterprises  look  so  strange  is  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  all 
navies,  we  already  had  an  effective  method 
of  handling  submarines.  While  our  naval 
authorities  would  welcome  an  Edisonian  de- 
vice for  deflecting  torpedoes  or  locating  under- 
sea craft,  these  same  authorities  have  by  no 
means  been  reduced  to  that  state  of  helplessness 
which  the  newspapers  have  described.  They 
already  possess  a  handy  little  craft,  which,  if 
supplied  to  them  in  sufficient  numbers — 
and  these  numbers  must  be  very  large — would 
free  the  waters  of  submarines.    The  destroyer 
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has  once  more  justified  its  name  in  most  elo- 
quent fashion. 

This  discovery  is  nothing  new.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  testimony  given  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  March 
10,  1 91 6 — a  year  and  a  half  ago — by  no  less  a 
naval  authority  than  the  gentleman  whom  we 
have  since  found  worthy  to  place  at  the  head 
of  our  fleet  in  European  waters,  Vice-Admiral 
Sims.  In  that  testimony  Admiral  Sims  gave 
his  ideas  on  submarines  and  the  methods  of 
combating  them.  He  announced  a  new  naval 
principle,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
European  war  up  to  that  time.  That  was 
that  the  vessels  that  commanded  the  surface 
of  any  particular  section  of  the  waters  also 
commanded  the  waters  underneath.  In  dis- 
cussing modern  naval  problems  we  need,  as 
the  Germans  would  say,  a  new  "formula." 
Instead  of  the  much  worn  phrase,  "command 
of  "the  sea,"  let  us  use  a  new  one,  "commanded 
seas."  By  "command  of  the  sea"  we  signify 
that  general  control  of  all  waters  which  Eng- 
land maintains  because  she  has  a  battle  fleet 
so  superior  to  Germany's  that  the  latter  does 
not  dare  to  leave  her  ports  for  any  extended 
period.  This  prowess  frees  the  seas  of  German 
shipping  and  German  warships  and  leaves  the 
sea  alleys  the  property  of  her  enemies.  By 
"commanded  seas"  we  mean  a  particular 
section  which  one  Power  controls  by  the 
actual  physical  presence  of  its  warships  in 
that  section.  Now  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Vice-Admiral  Sims  is  that  any  naval  force 
which  controls  a  certain  area  of  waters  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  submarine  operations 
in  those  same  waters.  That  is — to  consider 
the  matter  in  connection  with  the  submarine — ■ 
if  the  British  Navy  picks  out  a  particular 


section  of  the  sea,  say  the  British  Channel, 
and  decides  that  she  will  obtain  complete  and 
actual  command  of  the  surface  in  that  section, 
no  submarine  can  exist  in  that  particular 
neighborhood.  England's  general  control  of 
the  surface  everywhere  enables  her  admirals 
to  place  in  this  British  Channel  a  flotilla  x>f 
surface  craft  composed  of  light  cruisers  and 
destroyers — above  all,  destroyers — which  has 
entire  freedom  in  operating  against  submarines. 
If  Germany  could  send  out  a  fleet  that  could 
drive  away  these  light  surface  craft— that  is, 
if  Germany  controlled  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
which  she  does  not — obviously  these  lighter 
craft  could  not  operate.  Clearly,  therefore, 
successful  operations  on  submarines  depends  on 
two  elements:  control  of  the  surface  in  the  old 
sense,  which  enables  the  nation  so  controlling 
to  place  her  anti-submarine  craft  where  they 
can  render  the  greatest  service;  and,  secondly, 
the  possession  of  craft,  which,  when  left  un- 
disturbed in  control  of  the  surface,  can  actually 
destroy  submarines. 

Admiral  Sims,  in  the  testimony  to  which 
1  have  referred,  shows  why  the  destroyer  is  an 
extremely  effective  weapon  in  this  kind  of 
naval  warfare.  In  order  to  do1  this,  the 
Admiral  dissipates  a  great  misapprehension 
which  generally  prevails,  even  in  well-informed 
circles.  He  indicates  that  the  name  "sub- 
marine" is  something  of  a  misnomer.  This 
type  of  warship  is  an  underwater  boat  only 
incidentally,  since,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
career,  it  travels  on  the  surface.  Like  the 
whale,  it  can  keep  under  the  water  only  for  a 
limited  time.  According  to  Admiral  Sims,  the 
submarine  can  sail  continuously  under  water 
for  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  according  to  its 
size.    After  such  a  voyage  it  has"  exhausted  its 


THE  DESTROYER  S  ADVANTAGE  OVER  THE  SUBMARINE 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  the  destroyer  has  in  a  gun  fight  with  a  submarine  is  "high  platform."  It  shoots  down 
at  the  underwater  boat,  whereas  the  latter  has  to  shoot  up,  with  the  "curve  of  the  earth"  and  the  roughness  of  the  sea 
against  it.  Gunfire  is  practically  the  only  way  in  which  a  submarine  can  fight  the  destroyer,  and,  because  of  "high 
platform,"  the  odds  are  all  against  her 
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electric  motive  power  which,  for  under-sea 
traveling,  is  obtained  from  storage  batteries, 
and  has  to  come  to  the  surface  to  recharge. 
This  recharging  is  done  with  the  gas  engine  ap- 
paratus, which  can  be  worked  only  on  top  of 
the  water;  the  recharging  process  takes  four  or 
five  hours  and  makes  a  noise  that  can  be  heard 
five  miles  away.  Should  the  submarine,  when 
it  comes  to  the  surface,  suddenly  find  itself 
face  to  face  with  a  surface  fighting  craft,  its 
situation  is  an  unpleasant  one.  Against  the 
destroyer  it  is  practically  helpless,  for  this  ver- 
satile vessel  combines  many  qualities  that  make 
it  invulnerable.  In  the  first  place  the  destroyer 
draws  only  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water.  Now 
the  torpedo  travels  most  successfully  at  a 
depth  of  fifteen  feet;  if  it  sails  nearer  the  surface 
than  this,  it  cannot  be  depended  on  to  pursue 
a  straight  course.  Clearly,  therefore,  a  sub- 
marine cannot  fight  the  destroyer  with  tor- 
pedoes, for  these  usually  glide  harmlessly  under 
the  keel.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  the  torpedo 
may  take  a  course  nearer  the  surface;  but  even 
then  it  stands  little  chance  of  hitting  the 
destroyer,  for  this  boat  makes  a  speed  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  knots  and  can  make 
such  sudden  turns  that  the  expert  helmsman 
can  almost  invariably  evade  the  torpedo, 
especially  as  this  always  leaves  a  tell-tale  wake 
upon  the  surface.  In  its  combats  with  the 
destroyer,  therefore,  the  submarine  can  rely 
only  upon  its  guns,  usually  three-  or  four-inch 
rifles — in  the  case  of  a  few  submarines  the 
guns  may  be  larger — one  placed  fore  and 
one  aft.  There,  again,  the  larger,  swifter 
surface  boat  has  everything  in  its  favor;  it 
usually  carries  a  gun  that  has  a  longer  range, 
and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  higher 
"platform" — that  is,  it  shoots  down  upon  its 
enemy  from  a  height,  whereas  the  latter  has  to 
shoot  up  from  below.  Above  all,  the  destroyer 
has  the  opportunity  of  ramming  its  enemy. 

But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  further 
detail,  for  this  war  has  completely  shown  that 
the  submarine  cannot  live  in  the  same  waters 
with  the  destroyer.  We  may  now  regard  this 
fact  as  fundamental.  The  submarine  can 
neither  submerge  and  attack  the  destroyer 
with  a  torpedo  nor  can  it  come  to  the  surface 
and  fight  with  a  gun.  I  have  asked  many  naval 
experts  whether  they  knew  of  a  single  case 
in  this  war  in  which  a  submarine  has  sent  a 
destroyer  to  the  bottom-  They  all  dismissed 
the  question  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Possi- 
bly, they  added,  such  an  event  may  have  hap- 


WHY  A  DESTROYER  IS  ALMOST  TORPEDO-PROOF 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  submarine  to  sink  the  de- 
stroyer with  a  torpedo.  The  torpedo,  in  order  to  make  a 
direct  course,  has  to  travel  about  fifteen  feet  under  the 
surface.  The  destroyer  draws  only  eight  or  nine.  The 
torpedo,  therefore,  usually  glides  harmlessly  under  the  keel 

pened,  but  they  personally  could  not  point  to  a 
solitary  instance.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
destroyers  do  not  sink  many  submarines. 
And  that  mere  fact  is  the  most  eloquent  tribute 
to  their  prowess,  for  the  destroyers  do  not 
"get"  their  underwater  foes  simply  because 
the  more  subtle  craft  keep  away  from  their 
neighborhood.  If  you  station  a  couple  of 
policemen  in  front  of  your  house,  they  will 
not  catch  many  burglars,  because  all  burglars 
will  carefully  keep  away.  For  a  similar  reason 
the  English  and  American  destroyers  do  not 
sink  German  submarines  by  the  dozen,  though 
they  occasionally  "get"  their  prey. 

This,  then,  is  the  one  definitely  established 
fact  in  this  terrific  warfare  with  German  sub- 
marines. These  boats  will  give  a  clear  berth 
to  any  waters  which  are  thickly  strewn  with 
destroyers.  Any  "commanded  seas"  which 
are  dominated  by  destroyers  and  other  light 
cruising  craft  are  free  of  these  pests;  the  sub- 
marines are  safe  so  long  as  they  sail  deeply 
under  the  sea  or  rest  peacefully  upon  a  shallow 
bottom ;  but  let  them  once  come  to  the  surface, 
or  even  show  their  periscopes,  and  they  are 
simply  courting  disaster.  But  the  very 
nature  of  the  submarines  compels  them  not 
only  to  come  to  the  surface  periodically,  but 
to  stay  there  for  a  considerable  time,  recharg- 
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DESTROYER  FLEETS  TO  TRAP  THE  SUBMARINE 
There  are  only  three  places  through  which  German  and 
Austrian  submarines  can  escape  into  the  open  sea — the 
English  Channel,  the  northern  entrance  to  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  Straits  of  Otranto  at  the  base  of  the  Adriatic.  A 
large  destroyer  fleet,  patrolling  the  waters  in  these  three 
places,  would  leave  the  ocean  highways  open  and  undis- 
turbed to  the  Allies.  The  English  have  closed  the  English 
Channel  for  three  years  with  destroyers  and  other  light 
cruising  craft,  but  they  have  not  destroyers  enough  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  patrol  in  the  other  sections 

ing  their  batteries  and  making  a  hullabaloo 
in  the  process  that  widely  advertises  their 
presence.  This  fact  is  not  a  theory;  it  is  a 
demonstration.  There  is  one  part  of  the  seas 
where  the  British  control  not  only  the  surface, 
but  the  sub-surface.  The  presence  of  a  large 
destroyer  force  in  the  British  channel  and 
immediately  adjacent  waters  explains  the 
ease  with  which  England  maintains  her  com- 
munications to  France,  transports  millions  of 
troops  and  unlimited  mountains  of  war  supplies. 
If  the  German  submarines  could  sink  ships  at 
will,  irrespective  of  surface  conditions,  this 
is  the  very  first  place  where  they  would  strike; 
for  by  cutting  these  communications,  Germany 
could  keep  England  out  of  the  war.  But  so  far 
she  has  not  made  the  slightest  impression  on 
this  area.  England's  destroyer  fleet — com- 
bined with  England's  command  of  the  surface, 
which,  let  me  repeat,  enables  this  destroyer 
fleet  to  operate — is  the  explanation.  For 
three  years  Canada  has  maintained  a  constant 
fleet  of  transports  to  France,  and  has  not  lost 
a  single  soldier  in  transit,  as  a  consequence  of  a 
German  attack.    This  is  because  a  flotilla  of 


destroyers  conducts  these  ships  safely  to  port. 
The  United  States  is  now  constantly  transport- 
ing thousands  of  troops  with  much  the  same 
success  and  for  the  same  reason.  Just  once 
say  the  word  "destroyer"  to  a  submarine  and 
this  cowardly  vessel  slinks  away  under  the 
water  to  safety.  It  loses  all  its  fighting  spirit 
in  an  instant. 

Still  the  German  submarines  are  daily  sink- 
ing merchant  ships.  But  they  are  sinking  them 
only  in  waters  that  are  free  of  destroyers.  The 
trouble  is  that  England  has  had  only  enough 
destroyers  to  protect  completely  her  channel 
communications,  her  overseas  transports,  and 
her  battle  fleet.  It  is  not  quite  true  that  the 
outbreak  of  war  found  the  British  Navy  ready 
for  all  eventualities.  It  was  prepared,  indeed, 
for  everything  that  human  ingenuity  could 
foresee.  But  there  was  one  thing  which  the 
most  imaginative  mind  had  never  once  conceived 
of  as  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  This  is 
that  a  great  Power,  laying  superficial  claims 
to  civilization,  would  conduct  naval  operations 
against  merchant  ships  and  against  unarmed 
men,  women,  and  children.  Only  the  course  of 
events  has  made  this  kind  of  warfare  a  reality 
— something  which  naval  preparations  in 
future  must  constantly  keep  in  mind.  Eng- 
land had  armed  her  navy  for  naval  warfare, 
not  against  piracy  and  murder.  Therefore,  the 
war  found  her  navy  without  the  destroyer  fleet 
essential  for  this  brand  of  Germanic  strategy. 
The  British  yards  have  been  turning  out  des- 
troyers on  a  liberal  scale  since  1914,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  patrol  all  the  seas  which 
are  penetrated  by  German  submarines. 

Yet  the  problem,  as  the  accompanying  maps 
show,  is  not  an  insuperable  one.  Once  given 
an  adequate  number  of  destroyers — perhaps  a 
thousand — and  we  could  promptly  chase  the 
submarine  out  of  the  war.  The  thing  to  do, 
we  have  been  told,  is  not  to  "swat"  the  under- 
sea raiders  after  they  have  escaped  into  the 
open  seas  but  to  prevent  them  from  ever  leav- 
ing their  native  waters.  Merely  limiting  their 
activities  to  the  North  Sea  would  accomplish 
essentially  the  same  purpose.  The  German 
submarines  can  break  into  the  Atlantic  only 
by  way  of  the  English  Channel,  or  by  way  of 
the  stretch  of  waters  between  Scotland  and 
Norway.  England's  destroyer  fleet  already 
bars  the  former  passage.  A  large  net,  stretched 
from  Scotland  to  the  Shetland  Islands  and 
thence  to  Norway,  would  similarly  close  this 
northern  entrance.    But  no  experienced  naval 
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man  regards  this  net  as  a  possibility.  A  large 
force  of  destroyers,  however,  constantly  operat- 
ing in  this  passage,  would  accomplish  the  same 
result.  Such  a  fleet  would  have  to  be  a  very 
large  one,  patrolling  east  and  west  for  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles  and  north  and  south 
for  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty;  the  fact  that  it 
would  have  to  be  so  large  perhaps  puts  it  out 
of  the  question  for  the  present.  Until  we  have 
destroyers  by  the  thousands,  probably  our 
naval  experts  would 
locate  them  along  the 
trade  routes  in  St. 
George's  Channel  and 
west  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
At  present  the  British 
food  supply  from 
America  takes  this 
course,  disembarking 
at  ports  on  the  western 
coast  of  England.  An 
unfortunate  conse- 
quence is  that  these 
ship  lines  converge  in 
the  narrow  waters  sep- 
arating England  and 
Ireland,  the  ships 
gathering  here  almost 
in  clusters.  Naturally 


this  renders  them  comparatively  easy  marks 
for  submarines.  The  more  destroyers  the 
Allies  have,  however,  the  further  they  can  push 
these  submarines  out  to  sea.  With  a  fleet 
of  three  or  four  hundred  they  could  probably 
form  an  area,  reaching  five  hundred  miles 
out  to  sea,  in  which  the  submarines  could  not 
operate.  The  further  they  are  puched  to  sea, 
the  wider  will  become  the  entrance  for  the 
merchant  ships;  that  is,  these  ships  will  no 

longer  all  be  practi- 
cally forced  into  a  nar- 
row opening,  crowded 
with  submarines. 
Then  chances  of  get- 
ting safely  through 
would  naturally  be  in- 
finitely increased.  In 
fact,  an  effective  de- 
stroyer patrol,  reach- 
ingfouror  five  hundred 
miles  out  to  sea,  would 
mean  that  the  sub- 
marines could  not  ope- 
rate at  all.  The  food 
supply  would  be  se- 
cure, and,  if  necessary, 
troops  and  supplies 
could  be  sent  from  this 


11  PUSHING  THE  SUBMARINES  OUT  TO  SEA 

At  present  the  Germans  operate  most  successfully  in  the  waters  between  Ireland  and  England,  where  the  trade  routes 
from  America  converge  and,  bringing  the  ships  together  here  in  clusters,  make  them  easy  marks  for  submarines.  As 
the  English  and  American  destroyer  fleets  are  increased,  they  will  be  able  to  patrol  a  wider  area  in  these  waters, 
gradually  pushing  the  submarines  farther  out  to  sea,  and  widening  the  entrance  the  merchant  ships  will  have  to  English 
ports.  Thus  the  submarines,  as  this  circle  gets  farther  to  sea,  will  not  get  at  the  ships  in  mass.  In  these  diagrams,  the 
tear-shaped  figures  represent  destroyer  areas,  the  smaller  black  dots  submarine  areas,  and  the  dotted  lines  shipping  lanes 
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side  to  France  by  way  of  England  and  the 
Channel.  The  only  reason  the  Allies  do  not 
establish  such  a  patrol  is  that  they  do  not 
have  the  destroyers. 

And  the  sad  fact  is  that,  at  the  present  rate- 
of  production,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
obtain  them  in  the  immediate  future.  That 
is  the  most  distressing  fact  in  the  navy  situation. 
Our  record  in  destroyers  in  the  last  three  years 
is  disheartening.  Here  are  a  few  facts. 
The  naval  bill  of  191 5  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  six  destroyers;  inadequate  as  that 
programme  was,  these  six  destroyers  have  not 
yet  been  finished.  They  are  now  gradually 
being  commissioned  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a 
month.  And  the  bill  providing  for  them  was 
passed  two  and  a  half  years  ago!  The  great 
naval  programme  of  August,  1916,  ap- 
propriated for  twenty  destroyers  and  pro- 
vided that  they  should  be  constructed  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  last  naval  list  is- 
sued for  general  circulation  bears  the  date  of 
March  1,  1917.  This  records  the  progress 
made  upon  these  twenty  destroyers  as  "0.0." 
That  is,  despite  the  Congressional  direction  that 
work  should  be  speeded,  and  despite  the  gen- 
eral world  situation,  nothing  had  been  done  on 
these  vessels  seven  months  after  Congress  had 
appropriated  the  money.  To  the  layman  such 
a  delay  seems  simply  incredible.  In  the  naval 
bill  of  1 91 7,  Congress  appropriated  for  fifteen 
more  destroyers,  making  thirty-five  in  all. 
Probably  progress  up  to  date  on  these  thirty- 
five  ships  is  not  much  more  than  10  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  these  the  department,  under 
certain  blanket  appropriations,  has  planned 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  destroyer  fleet; 
and  now  Congress  has  adopted  a  $350,000,000 
programme  for  building  destroyers  exclusively. 
Just  how  many  ships  this  latter  amount  will 
give  is  not  clear.  1  The  naval  bill  of  1916  placed 
the  cost  of  a  destroyer,  without  armament,  at 
$1,200,000,  but  the  cost,  particularly  on 
vessels  where  construction  must  be  speeded, 
has  greatly  increased  since  then.  At  the  rate 
of  $2,000,000  per  vessel,  this  latest  appropria- 
tion will  give  us  175  destroyers.  With  the 
sixty  effective  ships  of .  this  type  which  we 
had  when  the  war  began,  and  the  vessels  under 
construction,  the  likelihood  is  that,  when  this 
building  programme  is  finished,  we  shall  have 
between  300  and  350  destroyers.    If  we  could 


send  such  a  fleet  to  England  to-morrow,  wc 
could  make  an  end  of  the  submarines.  But 
we  shall  not  send  them  to-morrow,  and,  the 
way  things  are  going  now,  we  shall  not  send 
them  next  year.  Hitherto  our  best  record  in 
destroyer  building  has  been  two  years.  Mr. 
Daniels  says  that  we  can  now  build  one  in  twelve 
months  and  that  he  expects  soon  to  cut  the 
period  down  to  nine  months — which  is  the 
English  record.  The  best  information  ob- 
tainable is  that  the  navy  is  by  no  means  build- 
ing destroyers  in  twelve  months,  and  that  the 
nine  month  period,  at  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress, is  nowhere  within  view.  Perhaps  by 
the  summer  of  1918  we  shall  have  from  100 
to  150  destroyers  in  European  waters.  But 
that  will  not  be  enough  for  the  task  in  hand. 
Unfortunately,  while  we  are  building  destroyers 
the  Germans  are  building  submarines,  so  that 
an  addition  of  our  new  destroyers  by  next 
June  or  July  would  not  materially  change  the 
existing  situation. 

BUILD    ALL    THE    DESTROYERS    WE  NEED! 

The  United  States  has  begun  seriously  the 
creation  of  a  great  air  fleet.  We  have  estab- 
lished splendid  aviation  schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  have  already  developed  a  motor 
that  promises  to  give  the  most  efficient  service 
and  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  building  air- 
planes by  the  thousand.  All  this  will  tell  in 
the  campaign  of  191 8.  Why  cannot  we  adopt 
a  similar  programme  for  destroyers,  the  one 
effective  weapon  so  far  found  for  overcoming 
the  submarine?  Instead  of  planning  150, 
why  not  plan  300,  400,  500,  1,000 — as  many  as 
the  great  cause  calls  for?  Why  not  give  up 
work  on  battle  cruisers,  battleships  and  other 
vessels  which  can  never  see  service  in  this  war 
and  concentrate  all  our  war-building  resources 
on  the  one  type  of  vessel  which  can  actually 
do  something  toward  turning  the  scale?  We 
are  standardizing  airplanes;  why  not  standard- 
ize destroyers  and  turn  them  out  in  any  quan- 
tity desired?  We  can  do  it  if  we  only  try. 
Meantime  months  are  passing,  and  at  least 
two  great  merchant  ships  are  going  to  the 
bottom  every  day.  If  the  navy  is  looking  for 
a  chance  to  distinguish  itself  and  render  the 
greatest  service  to  the  world,  it  will  find  that 
chance  in  the  rapid  construction  of  a  large 
destroyer  fleet. 
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IT  IS  nearly  six  months  ago  since  I  said  to 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  in  speaking  of  Ameri- 
can impressions  of  the  British  Army,  that 
the  victory  won  at  Beaumont-Hamel, 
late  in  the  campaign  of  last  year,  was 
accepted  in  my  country  among  military  men  as 
the  first  clear  evidence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
"new"  army.  In  this  brilliant  operation  the 
coordination  between  British  artillery  and 
British  infantry  was  first  unmistakably  dis- 
closed, and  I  remember  that  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief said  quietly:  "I  think  we 
shall  do  better  next  time." 

There  have  been  many  "next  times"  since  I 
saw  Sir  Douglas  Haig  last  February.  Vimy, 
"White  Sheet,"  Hill  No.  70,  and  the  recent 
advance  about  Ypres  have  all  demonstrated 
the  accuracy  of  the  British  Commander's  fore- 
cast. 

A  year  ago  the  whole  world  marveled  at  the 
feat  of  the  French  in  retaking  Vaux  and  Douau- 
mont.  It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  war,  but  the  French  are 
themselves  the  first  to  concede  that  at  Wyts- 
chaete  the  British  equaled  their  success. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
achievement  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
in  mobilizing  and  training  millions  of  a  civil 
population  and  in  three  years  wresting  from 
a  nation  which  had  prepared  for  forty  years 
supremacy  in  guns,  in  materials,  and  in  men. 
But  this  the  British  have  done.    Since  they 


began  their  attack  at  the  Somme  on  the  first  of 
July,  1916,  the  British  lines  have  gone  slowly 
but  steadily  forward,  and  while  the  change  on 
the  front  has  been  slight,  measured  by  Ameri- 
can distances,  the  change  in  morale  of  the  two 
armies  has  been  colossal  and  the  German  army 
has  had  to  yield  first  the  offensive  and  then  the 
hope  of  a  permanently  successful  defensive. 

At  the  Somme  the  British  broke  down  the 
German  system  of  defense,  based  upon  per- 
manent works.  After  the  Somme  the  Ger- 
mans had  to  reorganize  their  entire  system  of 
defense,  and  we  had  in  the  spring  Hindenburg's 
so-called  "elastic"  defense.  In  the  middle  of 
September,  at  Ypres,  the  British  showed  that 
they  had  mastered  this  defense,  too,  and  their 
advance  along  the  Menin  Road,  down  which 
the  Prussian  Guard  came  in  the  tragic  final 
hours  of  the  first  Battle  of  Ypres,  was  an 
achievement  comparable  with  the  retaking  of 
Messines. 

British  achievement  means  a  new  thing  to 
us  in  America  now  that  we  in  our  turn  have  to 
seek  a  similar  organization  for  an  even  more 
completely  unorganized  people.  In  the  next 
three  years  we  shall  probably  realize  the  true 
magnitude  of  the  British  progress  in  the  last 
three  years.  We  shall  be  fortunate  indeed  if, 
three  years  after  our  entrance  into  the  war, 
we  can  point  to  victories  like  those  of  Arras 
and  Messines,  and  to  stern  and  heroic  struggles 
toward  achievement  such  as  the  Somme. 
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Mankind  the  Ideals  of  Freedom  for  Which  Both  Countries  Stand 
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THE  permanent  hates  and  friendships 
of  a  nation,  like  those  of  an  in- 
dividual, should  be  rooted  in  char- 
acter, not  in  caprice.  Among  the 
elements  which  go  to  form  a  char- 
acter in  a  nation,  is  geography:  thus,  but  for 
her  unexampled  geographical  position,  Ger- 
many for  instance  would  never  have  thought  of 
dominating  Europe  and  the  world;  for  geo- 
graphy more  than  doubles  the  fighting  ad- 
vantage of  her  military  power. 

When  we  look  back  over  history,  however, 
we  find  that  caprice  rather  than  character  has 
often  been  the  cause  of  wars  and  of  international 
likes  and  dislikes.  Under  caprice,  we  must 
reckon  the  personal  ambition,  dreams,  theories, 
of  rulers  and  statesmen,  a  fact  which  sufficiently 
confutes  those  who  assert  that  the  individual 
counts  for  nothing  in  shaping  human  destiny. 
Take  England  and  France  during  the  XIX 
century,  and  see  how  their  governments  blow 
now  hot  now  cold.  After  Waterloo,  when  the 
Napoleonic  peril  was  crushed,  England  got  on 
comfortably  with  France  for  more  than  two 
decades,  and  then  on  Louis  Phillippe's  attempt 
to  marry  the  French  princes  to  women  who, 
England  thought,  would  dangerously  increase 
the  political  influence  of  France,  England  was 
on  the  point  of  declaring  war  on  France.  And 
yet,  in  less  than  ten  years  she  had  joined  France 
in  an  actual  war  against  Russia.  The  Crimean 
Campaign  had  scarcely  been  ended  before  Eng- 
land, alarmed  by  the  supposed  truculence  of 
the  French  Emperor  and  his  militarist  ring,  was 
preparing  for  a  war  with  France.  Neverthe- 
less during  the  American  Civil  War  official 
England  combined  with  France  in  abetting  un- 
officially the  Southern  Confederacy.  Owing  to 
the  shortsightedness  of  British  statesmen 
which  led  them  to  follow  rigidly  their  policy  of 
splendid  isolation,  owing  also  to  the  pro- 
German  preferences  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her 


Court,  England  allowed  Prussia  to  mangle 
Demark  in  1864,  to  overwhelm  Austria  in  1866, 
and  to  crush  and  dismember  France  in  1870-71. 

Thereafter,  however,  she  began  to  have  an 
inkling  of  what  the  domination  of  a  Prussian- 
ized Germany  meant  and  in  1875  when  Bis- 
marck planned  to  force  another  war  on  France 
and  to  bleed  her  white,  for  she  had  recovered 
her  strength  economic  and  military  too  rapidly 
for  him,  England  privately  intimated  to  him 
that  she  could  not  tolerate  such  aggression.  In 
1882  came  the  upheaval  in  Egypt,  which  broke 
up  the  dual  control  of  England  and  France, 
and  left  in  its  wake  much  rancor.  During  the 
twenty  years  which  followed,  her  relations  with 
France  fluctuated  between  friendliness  and  dis- 
trust bordering  on  hostility.  And  yet  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  Lord  Salisbury  connived 
with  Bismarck  to  give  France  a  free  hand  in 
Tunis — an  act  which  was  secretly  intended  by 
Bismarck  to  weaken  France  in  her  capacity  to 
attack  Germany.  Then  the  Fashoda  Incident 
flared  up  and  kindled  in  British  breasts  a  sud- 
den fiery  desire  for  war. 

Here  assuredly  is  a  list — I  might  lengthen 
it  if  I  went  into  more  details — which  shows  the' 
lack  of  a  solid  policy  toward  France  during 
the  XIX  century;  this  lack  must  be  attributed, 
of  course,  to  the  absence  of  any  great  foreign 
minister  in  England  during  that  period — for  the 
fiction  cherished  by  British  Tories,  that  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  great  Foreign  Min- 
ister, is  exploded.  With  the  accession  of  King 
Edward  VII  in  1901  light  began  to  break.  He 
saw,  and  his  advisors  saw,  that  the  great  menace 
not  only  to  England's  commercial  prosperity, 
but  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  was  Germany's 
now  unconcealed  ambition  with  which  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern  identified  its  fortunes. 
England  abandoned  her  splendid  but  sterile 
isolation.  Within  five  years  Edward  the  Tact- 
ful had  quietly  made  agreements  with  France 
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and  other  countries,  to  repel,  if  need  be,  a  Ger- 
man irruption.  So  much  for  the  mottled  Anglo- 
French  relations  during  the  century  between 
Waterloo  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Atrocious 
War.  Does  not  this  record  suggest  that  those 
relations  have  been  almost  haphazard,  not  to 
say  opportunist  in  the  shallowest  sense? 

Consider  now,  how  England  and  the  United 
States  have  got  on  together  since  our  American 
Independence  was  sealed  at  Yorktown  in  1781. 

OUR  IDEALS  THE  SAME 

The  Colonies  revolted  against  the  Mother 
Country  primarily  to  recover  the  liberties 
which  every  Englishman  regarded  as  his  own 
by  right  of  a  long  inheritance.  As  the  war  went 
on,  and  the  wisest  Americans  looked  forward  to 
the  condition  which  would  confront  them  at  its 
close,  they  decided  that  not  Liberty  alone  but 
Independence  also  must  be  achieved.  And  so 
they  created  a  new  nation,  a  Republic  in  form 
but  embodying  in  its  substance  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  Commonwealth  from  which 
they  had  broken  away.  They  had  the  same 
love  of  liberty,  the  same  instinctive  venera- 
tion for  individual  rights,  the  same  common 
law.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  those 
historians  who  regard  the  installation  by  the 
United  States  of  a  Democracy  in  form  as  well 
as  in  substance  as  the  logical  consummation 
of  the  political  and  social  evolution  which  had 
gone  on  in  England  since  the  Norman  Conquest. 
That  evolution  found  great  obstacles  to  the 
regular  process  at  home;  but  in  America,  where 
the  conditions  were  obviously  freer,  where  also 
the  retarding  survivals  of  Feudalism  had  gained 
no  foothold,  Democracy,  the  inevitable  prod- 
uct of  Anglo-Saxonism,  found  a  natural  home. 

So  the  American  Revolution  was  like  a  family 
break,  in  which  when  the  son  comes  of  age,  and 
is  thwarted  or  oppressed  by  an  obdurate  father, 
he  asserts  his  own  independence;  and,  as  usually 
happens  in  family  breaks,  much  bitterness  re- 
mained on  both  sides.  American  patriots  could 
always  rouse  their  countrymen  by  citing  the 
wicked  acts  or  intentions  of  the  British;  and  the 
British  often  justified  such  citation.  If  any  of 
them  ever  dreamt  that  some  time  or  other  the 
new  American  Nation  would  fall  to  pieces  and 
be  absorbed  in  the  British  Empire,  the  War  of 
181 2  quenched  that  dream.  That  war,  rather 
inglorious  on  both  sides,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  United  States.  Thence- 
forth the  official,  commercial,  and  social  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries  became  almost 


friendly;  but  the  Americans  felt  keenly  the 
superciliousness  of  some  of  their  British  critics. 
They  were  conscious  of  being  engaged  in  the 
work  of  building  up  a  mighty  nation;  they 
wished  to  be  judged  by  their  ideals  and  not  by 
the  imperfections  of  the  moment.  So  they 
winced  when  Dickens  held  up  the  barbarities  of 
a  frontier  village  as  if  it  were  again  an  example 
of  the  fruits  of  American  Democracy;  they 
winced  when  Sydney  Smith  asked  "who  reads 
an  American  book?"  Now  just  as  in  a 
family  feud,  perhaps  overfrank  criticisms 
wound  the  sensitive  members,  without  causing 
overt  hostility,  so  this  attitude  of  the  people  of 
the  Mother  Country  toward  their  cousins 
across  the  sea  caused  heart  burnings  but  led  to 
no  open  quarrel. 

RESUMPTION  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

Indeed,  the  United  States  had  so  far  re- 
established official  friendship  with  England 
that  as  early  as  1823 — only  eight  years  after  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans — President  Monroe  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  accepted  the  proposal  of 
the  English  statesman,  George  Canning,  and 
agreed  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  Spanish 
monarchal  rule  in  the  American  Hemisphere. 
This  agreement  after  undergoing  many  changes 
appears  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  to-day. 
During  the  next  generation,  the  two  countries 
lived  amicably  although  several  questions 
spurted  up  and  kindled  temporary  excitement. 
Disputes  over  our  northern  boundary  even 
caused  our  grandfathers  to  rally  to  the  battle 
cry  "fifty-four  forty,  or  fight,"  but  the  prudent 
on  both  sides  prevailed;  the  rasping  issues 
were  smoothed  by  compromise  and  a  treaty 
cemented  peace,  which  has  been  in  danger  of 
breaking  only  twice  for  more  than  seventy 
years. 

The  first  occasion  was  during  our  Civil  War 
when  the  British  government  through  laxness 
almost  permitted  a  breach  of  neutrality  in 
favor  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  sec- 
ond was  at  the  end  of  1895  when  President 
Cleveland  fired  at  England  his  terrific  message 
on  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Question.  As  a 
cause  of  irritation  and  enmity  the  behavior  of  a 
part  of  the  British  upper  classes  in  1862-63  was 
quite  as  potent  as  was  the  protection  given 
privateers  and  blockade  runners  or  the  fitting 
out  of  the  Alabama.  Our  fathers  resented  the 
actual  hostility  and  they  felt  a  disappointment 
mingled  with  contempt  for  Britishers  speaking 
the  English  language  and  bred  on  the  English 
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principles  of  justice  and  liberty  who  sided  with 
the  Southern  slave  holders.  Although  the  re- 
sentment has  lasted  to  this  day  it  would  long 
since  have  smouldered  into  oblivion  but  for  the 
existence  here  of  an  element  which  cultiyated 
the  hatred  of  England  with  fanatical  tenacity. 

THE  QUARRELSOME  IRISH 

This  element  was  the  Irish,  who  after  1840 
immigrated  to  this  country  in  large  numbers, 
and  bore  in  their  hearts  an  undying  grievance 
against  English  rule  in  Catholic  Ireland.  That 
that  rule  had  been  harsh  and  unsympathetic,  if 
not  actually  cruel,  no  one  can  doubt;  and  op- 
pressed Ireland  would  have  had  the  same 
general  sympathy  which  the  Americans  gave  to 
Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  other  downtrodden 
European  countries,  if  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
Cause  here  had  been  men  of  different  character. 
Displaying  a  remarkable  talent  for  the  lower 
sort  of  politics  the  Irish  got  control  of  our  large 
cities,  and  in  spite  of  their  temperamental 
passion  for  cracking  each  other's  heads  they 
kept  together  as  a  political  body  partly  be- 
cause only  by  keeping  together  could  they  cap- 
ture and  divide  the  rich  spoils,  partly  by  their 
Roman  Catholic  affiliations,  and  partly  by  the 
desire  to  help  their  friends  at  home.  The  Irish 
were  the  first  foreign  immigrants  who  per- 
petuated their  home  feuds  here,  and  who  in- 
jected into  American  politics  troubles  which 
did  not  concern  America,  but  were  purely  Irish. 
To  secure,  and  having  secured,  to  hold  and  con- 
trol the  Irish  vote  became  a  commonplace  for 
American  politicians.  English  rule  in  Ireland 
slowly  improved  but  the  Irish-Americans  who 
made  a  business  of  exploiting  Irish  grievances 
simply  increased  the  virulence  of  their  attacks 
on  England.  Impartial  observers  on  the  outside 
perceived  that  this  was  the  easiest  method  by 
which  the  agitators  could  contrive  to  wring 
contributions  from  the  Irish-American  popula- 
tion. Where  the  money  went  was  never  dis- 
closed; the  condition  of  needy  peasants  in 
County  Kerry  might  not  be  benefited  by  it,  but 
the  condition  of  the  agitators  and  their 
accomplices  suffered  no  harm.  No  worthy 
cause  has  ever  had  worse  promoters  than  that 
of  Ireland  has  had  here. 

LOWELL  AND  THE  IRISH 

The  result  of  the  Irish  agitation  in  the  United 
States  has  been  twofold;  it  has  hurled  into  our 
politics  a  foreign  feud  which  has  often  taken 
precedence    in    congressional    or  legislative 


questions  over  purely  American  affairs;  it  has 
fostered  and  kept  alive  the  anti-British  feeling, 
which  was  fast  dying  out.  The  early  history 
books  used  in  our  public  schools  breathed 
hatred  against  British  red  coats;  the  later  ones, 
compiled  with  a  view  to  being  acceptable  to 
public  school  trustees  and  pupils,  may  have 
changed  their  language  but  they  have  not 
moderated  their  anti-British  spirit.  Until  the 
present  War,  when  we  have  seen  the  Irish 
Mayors  of  some  of  our  cities  preside  over  meet- 
ings at  which  Hibernian  demagogues  have 
lauded  Prussia  and  denounced  an  alliance  which 
made  us  a  partner  of  England  in  the  great 
struggle  of  Civilization  against  Hunnish  Bar- 
barism, I  recall  no  instance  of  Irish  truculence 
more  striking  than  the  attempt  to  discredit  and 
cause  the  dismissal  of  James  Russell  Lowell 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Lowell  was 
then  the  American  Minister  in  London  and  he 
had  to  deal  with  several  cases  of  Irishmen  who 
claimed  to  be  American  citizens,  and  so  to  gain 
immunity  from  the  crimes  they  committed  in 
Ireland.  A  man  who  uses  this  subterfuge  is 
sufficiently  despicable,  but  the  Irish  fire-eaters 
here,  instead  of  repudiating  such  sneaks,  as- 
sailed Mr.  Lowell  as  an  unpatriotic  and  false 
American,  a  groveling  Anglomaniac,  and  they 
used  all  their  threats  and  persuasion  to  make 
President  Arthur  recall  him.  Aristophanes 
himself  could  not  have  devised  a  situation  more 
sardonically  humorous  than  this:  the  most 
American  of  Americans  being  barked  at  as  dis- 
loyal by  Irish  immigrants  many  of  whom  had 
not  yet  been  naturalized  as  Americans.  Per- 
haps it  adds  a  comic  touch  when  I  say  that  Mr. 
Lowell  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  to  urge  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
policy  of  Home  Rule,  after  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  in  1882.  His  trust  in  freedom,  his 
belief  that  justice  alone  can  finally  settle  long 
standing  quarrels,  were  fundamental,  not  to  be 
shaken  even  by  the  snarling  of  his  traducers. 

THE  CLEVELAND  BOMB-SHELL 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  anti-British 
propaganda  of  the  Irish-Americans,  or  to  at- 
tribute to  their  whole  body  excesses  in  tenets, 
methods,  and  acts  which  belonged  to  a  pestilent 
minority  among  them,  and  which  were  quite 
un-American;  but  nobody  can  understand  the 
fluctuations  in  American  feeling  toward  Eng- 
land in  the  XIX  century  without  taking  into 
account  the  great  influence  here  which  the  Irish 
have  had.     Only  we  must  take  care  not  to 
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measure  the  real  state  of  public  opinion  by  the 
capacity  of  a  fevv  to  vociferate. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  XIX  century,  the 
United  States  and  England  were  officially  on 
friendly  terms  having  only  some  small  griev- 
ances of  long  standing,  mostly  referring  to 
fisheries  and  other  matters  in  which  Canada 
was  involved,  to  disturb  the  monotony  of  their 
friendliness.  Then,  at  the  end  of  December 
1895,  President  Cleveland,  through  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Richard  Olney,  addressed  to  the 
British  Government  a  bludgeon-like  message, 
intimating  that  England  must  either  submit  her 
quarrel  with  Venezuela  over  their  boundary 
line  to  arbitration,  or  take  the  consequences. 
Both  America  and  England  were  amazed, 
startled,  and  almost  stampeded  into  blows  by 
the  tone  and  suddenness  of  this  document.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  world 
held  its  breath  in  astonishment.  Perhaps  it  was 
John  Bull's  phlegmatic  temperament  that 
caused  him  to  delay  for  a  little  before  taking 
action  which  would  plunge  him  irrevocably 
into  war.  Perhaps  it  was  that  habit  of  sobriety 
which  has  characterized  for  generations  past 
the  real  statesmanship  of  England.  The  wisest 
men  of  both  nations  labored  mightily  to  prevent 
a  clash,  and  they  succeeded.  Lord  Salisbury's 
government  recognized  that  it  would  be  mon- 
strous for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  cut  each  other's  throats  over  a  question  in- 
volving only  a  few  hundred  square  miles  of  un- 
inhabited wilderness,  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana.  They  also  recognized,  as  did 
just  men  throughout  the  world,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Arbitration  on  which  President  Cleve- 
land insisted  ought  to  be  followed  and  upheld 
in  international  disputes. 

Though  England  backed  down  as  it  was 
vulgarly  said,  and  her  official  intercourse  with 
the  United  States  went  on  unruffled,  the  inci- 
dent could  not  fail  to  rankle  in  British  hearts. 

ENTER  JOHN  HAY 

It  happened  that  in  1896  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign took  place.  Major  McKinley  was  the 
Republican  candidate;  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan, 
his  opponent,  had  disrupted  the  Democratic 
Party  and  hoped  to  be  elected  on  a  platform 
which  declared  for  free  silver:  that  is,  a  debased 
and  dishonest  currency.  The  English,  un- 
flinching in  their  support  of  the  gold  standard, 
had  the  further  reason  to  hope  for  the  election 
of  McKinley  in  that  it  would  bring  a  different 
policy  into  the  American  Department  of  State. 


Here  John  Hay  enters,  quite  unofficially,  as 
an  international  figure.  He  was  now  59  years 
old,  he  had  had  a  varied  career,  distinguished 
in  many  ways.  In  his  youth  he  had  served 
President  Lincoln  as  private  secretary,  and  he 
was  the  intimate  companion  of  that  great  and 
lonely  man.  Then  he  had  spent  five  years  as  a 
diplomat  in  France,  in  Austria,  and  in  Spain.  For 
several  years  he  ranked  as  the  most  brilliant 
editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Tribune,  at 
the  time  when  that  journal  stood  at  the  head  in 
America.  He  had  published  volumes  of  prose 
and  poetry,  which  carried  his  name  beyond  the 
seas,  and  brought  him  friendship  among  literary 
men.  A  keen  student  of  politics,  he  knew  the 
political  currents  and  the  politicians  at  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  and  in  the  Middle  West. 
Under  Evarts  he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  Hayes  administration.  He 
and  Nicolay  published  a  monumental  history  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  which  gave  him  another  dur- 
able sort  of  fame.  Persons,  who  thought  about 
it  at  all  wondered  why  John  Hay,  the  stanch 
Republican,  with  almost  every  qualification  for 
public  office,  had  never  been  put  forward  by  his 
party.  The  reason  was,  as  President.  Harrison 
brutally  expressed  it,  "There  isn't  any 
politics  in  it."  This  was  true,  for  with  all  his 
charm  and  attractions  Hay  never  had  a  political 
following.  Now,  Jiowever,  he  made  what  I 
may  call  his  social  fitness  tell  in  behalf  of  our 
country,  and  thereby  he  probably  served  it 
better  than  he  could  have  done  had  he  held  an 
official  post. 

The  summer  of  1896,  while  the  Republicans 
and  the  Bryanites  were  campaigning  over  here, 
John  Hay  spent  in  England  and  in  France.  He 
not  only  had  many  cherished  friends  in  Eng- 
land but  he  also  had  social  access  to  some  of 
the  most  influential  public  men;  and  these  he 
assured  that  England  must  not  hope  for  any 
change  in  foreign  policy  in  the  Venezuelan 
affair  in  the  event  of  Major  McKinley's  election. 
No  American  party,  he  said,  would  reverse 
the  policy  of  Arbitration.  He  also  soothed  as 
far  as  he  could  the  irritation  which  the  mes- 
sage had  caused,  and  as  he  spoke  as  a 
private  American  gentleman  known  to  be  per- 
sonally trustworthy,  and  to  have  the  confidence 
of  McKinley  and  the  other  Republican  leaders, 
his  words  sank  in.  We  can  not  estimate  how 
far  such  an  influence  extends,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  ruling  class  in  England  felt  more  kindly 
toward  the  United  States  after  John  Hay's 
friendly  visit  than  before. 
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The  next  spring,  Major  McKinley  having 
been  elected,  he  appointed  Hay  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain.  During  the  intervening  months 
Hay  had  been  pondering  over  the  changed 
position  into  which  the  United  States  were 
thrust  by  the  brusque  assertion  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  !  He  saw  that  this  made  us  a  W odd 
Power,  and  although  he  could  not  foresee  into 
what  vicissitudes  this  transformation  might 
carry  us,  he  knew  that  we  could  never  be  as  a 
Nation  what  we  had  been,  and  that  we  must 
lay  out  and  pursue  a  new  policy  adapted  to  the 
risks  and  obligations  of  our  new  position.  I 
would  not  imply  that  he  had  as  yet  formulated 
any  definite  scheme,  but  rather  that  his  alert 
mind,  being  aware  of  the  change,  was  on  the 
lookout  for  new  symptoms,  and  was  prepared  to 
deal  quickly  with  them. 

Hay  reached  England  early  in  May,  1897, 
and  during  the  ensuing  year  he  made  himself 
persona  grata  in  official  circles,  and  even  more 
through  his  unofficial  friendly  intercourse  with . 
the  English  extended  his  influence,  and  greatly 
enhanced  the  good  feeling  between  the  two 
peoples.  That  he  did  this  deliberately,  as  the 
result  of  much  meditation,  which  had  crystal- 
lized into  conviction,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
And  events  soon  burst  upon  the  world,  which 
put  his  conviction  to  the  test  and  justified  it. 
In  April  1898,  the  United  States,  after  watch- 
ing long  and  patiently  Spanish  inhumani- 
ties in  Cuba,  declared  war  against  Spain,  and 
proposed  to  aid  Cuba  to  her  independence. 
The  Continental  Powers  of  Europe  received 
this  declaration  angrily.  France  and  Germany 
had  invested  much  capital  in  Spain,  and  this 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy  if  Spain  had  to  bear 
the  heavy  financial  burden  of  a  war.  Also  since 
Cleveland's  Venezuela  Message  proclaiming 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  European  nations, 
some  more,  some  less,  felt  aggrieved  by  it,  and 
wished  to  probe  how  far  the  United  States 
would  back  up  their  truculent  challenge  to  the 
non-American  world. 

SAVING  US  FROM  GERMANY 

During  the  weeks  which  succeeded  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine  (February  15,  1898),  Hay  left 
nothing  undone  to  propitiate  England,  and  he 
worked  to  good  purpose;  for  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  Germany  very  secretly  asked  Eng- 
land to  join  her  and  France  in  putting  their 
fleets  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  fleet. 
The  English  Foreign  Secretary  replied  promptly 
"No"  and  he  added  that  if  the  British  Fleet 


took  any  part  in  the  war,  it  would  be  to  stand 
between  the  European  fleets  and  the  American. 
The  immense  service  which  England  rendered 
the  United  States  by  this  act  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  it  should  more  than  offset,  as  I 
think,  the  unfriendliness  of  the  British  Tories 
toward  us  during  our  Civil  War.  Reflect  for  a 
moment  what  would  have  happened  if  England 
had  listened  to  Germany's  reptilian  proposal.' 
With  those  three  European  fleets  guarding  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  we  could  never  have  reached  that 
Island,  much  less  have  landed  our  armies  on  it. 
And  so  we  should  have  been  forced  to  call  off 
the  War  with  Spain,  a  humiliation  for  which 
modern  history  has  no  parallel.  Or  if  our  ships 
had  been  so  insane  as  to  attack  those  of  the 
European  coalition,  we  should  have  had  a  war 
with  England,  France  and  Germany  on  our 
hands,  our  Atlantic  seaboard  would  have  been* 
defenseless,  and  all  our  sea  cities  from  Charles- 
ton to  Eastport  would  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  our  enemies.  What  losses  we  should  have 
suffered,  what  huge  indemnities  we  should 
have  had  to  pay,  who  can  compute?  Kaiser 
William  remarked  at  the  time  to  an  Englishman 
who  repeated  the  remark  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain:  "If  I  had  had  a  larger  fleet  I 
would  have  taken  Uncle  Sam  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck."  What  the  Prussian  Despot  means 
when  he  takes  a  nation  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
the  world  has  since  learned. 

If  England  had  nursed  any  malign  ambition 
against  the  United  States,  if  she  wished  to  in- 
jure our  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity, 
or  to  gain  territory,  or  merely  to  pay  back  old 
grievances  and  especially  the  brusque,  not  to 
say  brutal  Venezuela  Message,  she  had  only  to 
join  the  naval  coalition  with  which  the  Kaiser 
tempted  her.  Had  she  done  that,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would  have  vanished  into  thin  air,  as 
thistledown  is  blown  away  and  disappears  be- 
fore the  autumn  gale;  for  what  does  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  signify,  unless  it  be  upheld  by  a 
powerful  United  States?  This  most  friendly 
English  act,  known  in  that  crisis  only  to  a  very 
few  in  London  and  in  Washington,  must  be- 
come more  and  more  venerated  by  Americans; 
and  I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the 
name  of  the  British  Statesman  who  made  that 
decision  is  as  familiar  here  and  is  as  much  re- 
vered as  is  that  of  the  greathearted  Frenchman 
Lafayette,  who,  in  our  earliest  national  crisis, 
brought  succor  and  risked  his  life  in  order  that 
the  American  Colonies  might  establish  their 
independence. 
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Unhampered  by  serious  foreign  interference 
we  freed  Cuba  in  the  summer  of  1898.  Late  in 
September  John  Hay  returned  to  Washington, 
to  be  Secretary  of  State,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  July  \,  1905.  He  knew 
what  England  had  replied  to  Germany,  and  he 
could  have  told,  perhaps  better  than  any  one 
else,  how  much  his  straightforwardness  and 
^urbanity,  whether  social  or  official,  had  helped 
to  dispose  the  English  to  be  friendly  toward  us. 
He  had  been  frequently  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  on  familiar  terms;  and  we  can  imagine  with 
what  satisfaction  he  read  the  speech  which  that 
statesman  made  at  Birmingham  on  May  11, 
1898. 

"What  is  our  next  duty?"  Mr.  Chamberlain 
asked  his  hearers.  "It  is  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  bonds  of  permanent  amity  with  our 
kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  power- 
ful and  a  generous  nation.  They  speak  our 
language.  They  are  bred  of  our  race.  Their 
laws,  their  literature,  their  standpoint  upon 
every  question,  are  the  same  as  ours.  Their  feel- 
ing, their  interests  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
the  peaceful  developments  of  the  world  are 
identical  with  ours.  1  don't  know  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  us;  I  don't  know  what 
arrangements  may  be  possible  with  us;  but  this 
I  do  know  and  feel,  that  the  closer,  the  more 
cordial,  the  fuller,  and  the  more  definite  these 
arrangements  are,  with  the  consent  of  both 
peoples,  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  and  for  the 
world — and  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
terrible  as  war  may  be,  even  war  itself  would  be 
cheaply  purchased  if,  in  a  great  and  noble  cause, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack  should 
wave  together  over  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance." 

EFFECTS  OF  CHAMBERLAIN'S  SPEECH 

"Chamberlain's  startling  speech,"  Hay 
wrote  to  Senator  Lodge  from  London,  "was 
partly  due  to  a  conversation  1  had  with  him,  in 
which  I  hoped  he  would  not  let  the  Opposition 
have  a  monopoly  of  expressions  of  good  will  to 
America." 

Hay  knew  also  that  Chamberlain  did  not 
stop  at  the  friendliest  words  merely;  because 
he  knew — and  the  American  public  does  not 
yet  know — what  took  place  at  Manila  when 
the  preposterous  Von  Diederich,  the  German 
Admiral,  threatened  Commodore  Dewey,  and 
Chichester,  the  British  commander,  privately 
informed  Dewey  that  if  there  were  trouble  the 
Union  Jack  would  fight  beside  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.     Dewey  was  not  the  man  to  be  in- 


timidated by  the  superior  German  force  but  he 
doubtless  felt  more  comfortable  after  receiving 
Chichester's  assurance.  That  assurance  was 
the  practical  proof  of  Chamberlain's — that  is 
England's — friendship  for  us. 

Once  in  Washington,  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  State,  John  Hay  made  the 
maintenance  of  the  mutual  good  will  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  the  car- 
dinal point  of  his  policy."  Secretary  Hay  had 
no  thought,  however,  that  he  was  conceding 
everything.  Far  from  it.  "All  I  have  ever 
done  with  England,"  he  wrote  to  Secretary 
John  W.  Foster,  on  June  23,  1900,  "is  to  have 
wrung  great  concessions  out  of  her  with  no 
compensation.  And  yet,  these  idiots  say  I'm 
not  an  American  because  1  don't  say,  'To  hell 
with  the  Queen,'  at  every  breath."  There  were 
critics,  of  course,  who  did  not  refrain  from  in- 
sinuating that  he  had  become  an  Anglomaniac, 
"a  tool  of  England,"  one  of  those  degenerate 
Americans  whose  snobbish  instincts  burst 
forth  and  blossom  in  the  atmosphere  breathed 
by  the  British  nobility.  Even  his  friends,  like' 
Senator  Lodge,  feared  at  times  that  Hay  in  his 
desire  to  be  friendly,  and  more  than  fair  to 
England,  saw  some  matters  from  too  strictly  an 
English  point  of  view.  But  John  Hay  was  an 
American  through  and  through,  and  his  Ameri- 
canism does  not  require  my  defense  or  that  of 
any  one  else.  In  his  youth  he  spent  four  years 
at  the  elbow  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  whom  he 
saw  Democracy  embodied,  active,  beneficent, 
indefectible.  Then,  after  having  studied  the 
Despotisms  of  Napoleon  III  at  Paris,  and  of 
Francis  Joseph  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  John 
Bigelow:  "  1  am  a  Republican  till  I  die;  when 
we  get  to  heaven,  we  can  try  a  monarchy,  per- 
haps." 

When  the  Irish  demagogues  learned  that 
Hay  favored  the  English  in  the  Boer  War,  they 
abused  him  as  they  had  Lowell.  If  he  could 
have  spoken  out  then  in  regard  to  England's 
help  to  us  in  squelching  the  proposed  coalition 
of  European  fleets  against  us  in  1898,  I  im- 
agine he  would  have  said :  "  Since  the  first  I  rish- 
man  landed  in  this  country  till  now,  the  Irish- 
Americans  have  never  done  any  service  to  the 
United  States  comparable  to  this.  When  you 
have,  you  may  abuse.  Meanwhile,  drop  your 
hyphen  in  the  only  simple,  loyal,  patriotic  way; 
become  Americans." 

No,  Secretary  Hay's  policy  was  not  based  on 
a  snobbish  Anglomania,  but  on  the  perception 
that  the  welfare  of  the  world  depended  then, 
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and  would  depend  more  and  more,  on  the 
firmest  alliance  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations.  This  alliance,  he  recognized, 
could  never  be  preserved  on  the  ground  of 
material  interest.  He  knew  that  among 
nations  of  high  minded  men,  mere  trade  can 
never  be  the  dominant  reason  for  friendship  or 
hostility.  "By  God!"  said  Commodore  Tat- 
nall,  the  American  commander,  as  he  steered 
his'  ship  to  aid  the  English  ships  which  were 
being  pounded  by  the  Chinese  forts  in  i860, 
"  blood  is  thicker  than  water."  Hay  knew  that 
in  origin  and  in  essence  American  blood  and 
English  blood  run  from  the  same  veins,  the 
veins  of  men  who  had  supported  Saxon  Alfred, 
who  had  demanded  the  Great  Charter  which 
curtailed  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  who  had 
risen  up  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  behalf  of 
religious  freedom,  comrades  of  Hampden  and 
Cromwell,  believers  in  the  law  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  every  other 
reform  to  protect  the  individual  against  op- 
pression, and  to  perfect  him  to  the  utmost  in  his 
mind,  body,  and  estate.  Every  drop  of  true 
American  blood  carries  latent  within  it  the  seed 
of  these  ideals;  when  it  is  otherwise,  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  will  cease  to  be,  and  despotism 
in  one  of  its  monstrous  forms  will  take  its  place. 

"the  great  friendship" 

This  conviction  underlies  Hay's  international 
negotiations.  Whatever  business  came  up,  he 
unconsciously  or  consciously  judged  it  by  its 
bearing  on  the  Great  Friendship,  which  was  his 
ideal.  So  far  as  England  went,  he  had  the 
friendly  cooperation  of  the  public  men  whom  he 
had  known  there,  and  of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote, 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington.  Sir 
Julian  was  a  diplomat  of  long  training,  with  the 
manners  of  a  man  of  the  world,  courtly,  re- 
served, rather  than  effusive,  and  accessible  to 
those  stimuli  which  touch  the  generosity  or  the 
sportsmanlike  instincts  of  the  best  Britons. 
Personally,  Hay  and  he  worked  together  in  the 
happiest  accord.  Each  felt  that  the  other  was 
an  honorable  gentleman,  and  so  trusted  him.  I 
pass  over  many  of  the  smaller  affairs  which 
they  had  to  attend  to  together;  and  I  come  to  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance — the  negotiation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

To  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
by  a  canal  had  been  the  dream  of  visionaries 
long  before  the  tools  and  apparatus  existed  for 
carrying  out  such  a  project.  The  obvious  con- 
venience a  canal  would  afford  to  commerce 


required  no  argument.  As  soon  as  the  United 
States  became  a  World  Power,  the  need  of  a 
canal  for  naval  and  military  purposes  loomed 
up,  and  during  the  Spanish  American  War,  when 
the  battleship  Oregon  had  to  make  the  voyage 
from  San  Francisco  round  Cape  Horn,  every- 
body saw  this  need.  In  1889  a  French  Com- 
pany which  was  excavating  a  canal  at  Panama 
went  to  pieces,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  the 
enterprise  lay  dormant,  although,  in  the  in- 
terval, another  company  was  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  route  through  Nicaragua.  But  our 
position  in  the  world  had  now  changed  se  radi- 
cally, that  our  wisest  men  insisted  that  wher- 
ever the  canal  were  run  it  must  belong  to  the 
United  States.  Before  the  question  of  owner- 
ship could  be  decided,  however,  England  and 
the  United  States  must  come  to  an  agreement; 
because  in  1850,  those  countries  had  signed  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  which  gave  them 
joint  control  and  joint  obligations  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  declared  his  willingness 
to  have  the  matter  negotiated,  and  accordingly 
Secretary  Hay  and  Ambassador  Pauncefote  set 
to  work  heartily. 

GOOD  WILL  AND  PANAMA 

Hay  saw  in  this  transaction  an  opportunity 
not  merely  for  forwarding  a  commercial  plan  of 
vast  scope,  but  of  welding  the  friendship  be- 
tween England  and  America.  This  to  him  was 
by  far  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  matter 
and  if  when  the  draft  of  the  Treaty  was  pub- 
lished the  terms  seemed  too  unfavorable  to 
the  United  States,  this  was  owing  to  Secretary 
Hay's  conviction,  that  almost  any  concessions 
were  worth  making,  if  they  could  lead  to  a  solid 
and  permanent  bond  between  the  two  nations. 
Nevertheless  the  first  Treaty  was  defeated  by 
the  Senate,  and  before  the  second  Treaty  had 
been  discussed  Pauncefote  had  died.  From 
this  second  arrangement  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  first  were  left  out,  and  in  their 
stead  were  incorporated  the  terms  which 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  Senator  Lodge  and  others 
had  urged  throughout — including  complete 
control  as  well  as  ownership  of  the  Canal  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  right  of  our  Government 
to  fortify  it. 

In  all  these  negotiations  Hay's  Anglo- 
Saxonism,  as  we  may  call  it,  cropped  out,  and  I 
suspect  that  he  impressed  it  upon  his  British 
colleagues,  so  that  they  too  began  to  see 
in  it  more  reason  and  significance  than  they  had 
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dreamed  of.  Always  slow  to  readjust  them- 
selves to  new  political  combinations,  the  Eng- 
lish did  not  for  a  long  time  appraise  at  its  true 
value  the  rising  menace  of  Germany.  Tradition 
imposed  on  them  the  policy  of  splendid  isola- 
tion from  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  except  in  so  far  as  these  might 
seem  to  threaten  their  supremacy  in  India. 
They  supposed  Russia  to  be  their  only  danger- 
ous European  neighbor,  and  they  therefore 
scarcely  noted  the  rise  in  Europe  of  a  Power 
which  was  preparing  not  only  to  dominate 
Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  but  also  to 
conquer  the  world. 

SENSING  THE  GERMAN  PERIL 

I  would  not  claim  that  Secretary  Hay  recog- 
nized to  the  full  the  exorbitance  of  the  German 
Kaiser's  ambition;  but  he  did  see  the  direction 
which  German  schemes  were  taking,  and  he 
knew  from  his  official  dealings  the  methods  of 
the  German  Government.  Their  brutal  seizure 
of  Kiao-Chau  and  appropriation  of  Shan-tung 
disgusted  him.  He  abominated  German 
Frightfulness  as  it  was  rehearsed  by  Walder- 
see's  troops  after  the  Boxer  Uprising  in  1900. 
"At  least  we  have  been  spared,"  Hay  wrote 
privately  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  on 
November  21,1 900,  "  the  infamy  of  an  alliance 
with  Germany;  I  would  rather,  1  think,  be  the 
dupe  of  China,  than  the  chum  of  the  Kaiser. 
Have  you  noticed  how  the  world  will  take  any- 
thing nowadays  from  a  German?  Biilow  said 
yesterday  in  substance — '  We  have  demanded 
of  China  everything  we  can  think  of.  If  we 
think  of  anything  else  we  will  demand  that,  and 

be  d  d  to  you'- — and  not  a  man  in  the 

world  kicks."  Like  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
those  days,  Hay  sometimes  took  the  preposter- 
ous Teutonic  projects  somewhat  derisively,  as 
the  phantasmagoria  of  a  megolomaniac  prince, 
who  inherited  the  Hohenzollern  taint  of  in- 
sanity and  resorted  to  any  means  for  advertising 
himself.  Even  when  put  forth  by  the  slick  and 
wily  Biilow,  these  schemes  failed  to  convince. 
And  yet  Hay,  witnessing  German  expansion  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  did  not  fail  to  ask  him- 
self what  influence  could  in  the  long  run  success- 
fully compete  with,  if  not  actually  overthrow, 
the  Pan-German  power.  Himself  a  confirmed 
Democrat,  he  understood  the  defects  of.  Dem- 
ocracy, and  I  think  it  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  he  foresaw  the  danger  which  Democracy 
would  run  in  any  conflicts  with  a  disciplined 
Militarist  Autocracy.   Such  pondering  led  him 


to  regard  an  Anglo-Saxon  union,  not  neces- 
sarily based  on  official  compacts,  but  rooted  in 
the  ideals  of  a  common  race,  as  the  world's  only 
safeguard  against  Teutonic  domination.  This 
conviction  caused  him  to  regret  the  differences 
which  sprang  up  between  the  English  Foreign 
Office  and  Washington,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Alaska  Boundary,  in  the  dispute  over  New- 
foundland fisheries,  and  in  several  other  affairs 
of  secondary  moment.  As  he  knew  how  tick- 
lish Diplomacy  is,  so  he  wished  to  avoid  even 
the  most  fleeting  annoyances.  In  the  main  the 
two  countries  acted  most  cordially  toward  each 
other  to  the  end.  Once,  however,  British  pol- 
icy with  Germany  flew  off  at  a  tangent,  and  per- 
plexed Hay  greatly.  The  British  Foreign  Office 
has  not  yet  explained  this  aberration  publicly, 
and  so  it  is  not  for  me  to  disclose  it. 

CLOSING  UP  MINOR  QUARRELS 

In  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hay  had  a 
strong  collaborator,  from  the  year  1901  on. 
The  President  was  the  clearer  in  seeing  Ameri- 
ca's advantages.  He  had  understood  also, 
quite  as  early  as  Hay  did,  the  implications  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  new  needs  and 
obligations  which  the  position  of  World  Power 
thrust  upon  the  United  States.  Nor  did  he  fear 
hurting  England's  feelings,  when  he  believed 
that  his  demands  were  just.  It  was  Roosevelt 
and  not  Hay,  who  brought  to  a  prompt  and 
satisfactory  conclusion  negotiations  which  had 
dragged  on  too  long.  Thus  he  hastened  the 
solution  of  the  Alaskan  Boundary  dispute  by 
writing  a  private  letter  to  an  American  judge, 
traveling  abroad,  whom  he  asked  to  show  it, 
indiscreetly  of  course,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
other  English  statesmen.  Whoever  read  that 
letter  could  have  no  doubt  that  the  dispute 
must  be  settled  at  once,  and  settled  in  com- 
formity  with  American  rights.  So  also  it  was 
the  President  who  detached  England  from  her 
partnership  with  Germany  in  blockading 
Venezuela,  and  he  it  was  who  then  forced  the 
German  Emperor  to  arbitrate  his  quarrel  with 
Venezuela,  unless  he  preferred  to  fight.  Prob- 
ably it  would  have  been  better  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  mankind  if  William  1 1  had  decided  to 
fight  then,  because  he  was  certain  to  have  been 
beaten;  but  he  was  too  wary  to  risk  plunging 
the  world  into  war  until  he  knew  that  Germany 
was  wholly  prepared,  and  supposed  that  his  un- 
suspecting neighbors  would  be  easy  victims, 
The  upshot  of  the  Venezuela  transaction  was 
that  the  United  States  Government  proved  it- 
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self  determined  to  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
against  all  comers,  and  that  Germany  having 
failed  to  land  troops  on  American  soil  relied 
thereafter  on  craft  instead  of  on  force  for  her 
conquest  of  the  American  Continent. 

That  John  Hay  was  right  in  thinking  that  our 
people  must  face  the  future  hand  in  hand  with 
the  people  of  the  British  Empire,  or  that  the 
Civilization  from  which  both  spring  and  by 
which  both  live  would  go  down,  had  been  dem- 
onstrated years  before  he  died.  Long  before  the 
Atrocious  War,  German  officers  drank  their 
toast  to  "  The  Day"  at  their  public  banquets — 
"The  Day"  when  they  should  destroy  the  British 
fleet  and,  by  controlling  British  sea  power,  con- 
trol the  world.  Years  before  Hay  died  German 
professors  were  conducting  their  sly  and  despic- 
able propaganda  from  Harvard  and  otherAmer- 
ican  Universities,  and  hordes  of  other  tools  of 
the  Kaiser  were  at  work  honeycombing  this 
country  with  deceit,  falsehood  and  sedition  to 
make  smooth  his  path  here. 

ANGLO-SAXONISM  VS.  GERMANISM 

Hay's  belief  in  Anglo-Saxonism,  his  dip- 
lomacy which. assumed  that  British  and  Ameri- 
can friendship  are  indispensable,  and  his  own 
character,  with  its  staunchness  and  urbanity, 
making  friendly  dealings  natural,  were  and  will- 
remain  among  the  noteworthy  factors  in  our 
national  life.  His  attitude  was  prophetic.  The 
war  has  taught  us  that  there  is  in  Central  Eu- 
rope a  strong  and  populous  nation  which  does 
not  believe  in  individual  rights — that  it  does 
not  believe  in  any  right,  any  duty,  any  pledge, 
any  obligation  toward  other  peoples;  that  war 
is  the  normal  state  of  man;  that  the  purpose  of 
an  army  is  to  devastate  and  conquer  neighbor- 
ing countries  and  to  carry  away  all  the  portable 
wealth,  as  the  footpad  holds  up  and  robs  his 
victim  of  his  watch  and  purse. 

This  nation  repudiates  the  claims  of  chivalry 
and  of  mercy,  and  even  more  damning  than  its 
cruelty  is  its  deceit.  At  the  head  of  this  nation 
stands  an  irresponsible  Autocrat  who  boasts 
that  he  grasps  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the 
mind,  body  and  soul  of  every  creature  in  his 
Empire  and  whose  bidding  is  done  by  Generals, 
Admirals,  Parsons  and  Professors  of  his  own 


appointing.  This  is  the  nation  that  enslaves 
and  carries  away  the  conquered  young  men  and 
young  women  to  suffer  privations,  shame,  and 
unspeakable  outrage.  Anglo-Saxonism  denies 
the  Autocrat  and  his  system.  Freedom  is  its 
pole-star.  It  proclaims  the  right  of  every  hu- 
man being  to  life  and  opportunity;  and  as  it 
broadens  the  scope  of  every  individual  so  it 
expects  from  him  in  return  a  keener  sense  of 
public  duty.  The  nations  which  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ideal  may  have  com- 
mitted many  grievous  sins,  but  they  have  never 
sunk  to  the  lowest  sin  of  all — that  of  embracing 
the  Teutonic  Ideal.  We  call  Justice,  Mercy, 
Veracity,  Honor,  and  Reverence  for  one's 
plighted  word  Anglo-Saxon  Ideals,  because  dur- 
ing a  thousand  years  they  have  been  embodied 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  and  in  spite  of  all 
shortcomings  they  have  shaped,  little  by  little, 
the  political  and  social  life  of  those  peoples. 
But  they  are  no  more  a  monopoly  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  than  is  the  multiplication  table,  they  be- 
long to  whoever  believes  in  them  and  makes 
them  his  guide..  The  final  product  of  auto- 
cracy is  to  convert  man  into  a  machine;  the 
final  product  of  democracy  is  to  set  free  the  soul  ■ 
in  even  the  most  clod-like  man.  For  John  Hay 
and  for  whoever  believes  as  he  did  in  democracy 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  not  Frederick  the 
Great,  much  less  William  II,  typifies  the 
true  guardian  of  civilization;  the  leader  of 
mankind  to  a  higher  state  than  it  has  ever 
attained. 

In  1900,  during  the  Boer  War,  John  Hay 
wrote  to  Senator  Lodge  deploring  the  apparent 
decadence  of  England  as  a  fighting  nation,  and 
he  added  that  if  England  went  down  and  Ger- 
many and  Russia  made  an  arrangement — 
which  the  German  Emperor  was  then  plotting 
secretly  to  do — the  balance  would  be  lost  for 
ages.  Coming  just  at  the  approach  of  a  crisis 
to  civilization  more  definite  than  any  other  in 
history,  Hay  distinguished  clearly  between  the 
partisans  of  Moloch  and  the  partisans  of 
Christ,  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Christ;  for  this,  posterity  will  always 
hold  him  in  gratitude;  for  this  he  will  rank 
among  the  American  statesmen  whose  fame 
lives  after  them. 
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THE  keynote  of  the  policy  that  has 
made  Great  Britian  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  colonizing  na- 
tion in  the  world  is  freedom. 
Throughout  the  British  Empire  the 
merchants  of  every  colony  are  absolutely 
free  to  trade  with  whom  they  will.  Even  the 
small  tariff  preference  in  favor  of  the  mother 
country  that  prevails  in  some  of  the  colonies 
is  of  colonial  origin — a  self-imposed  duty 
to  show  their  loyalty  and  good  will.  Equally 
important  as  an  element  in  their  development 
and  prosperity  is  the  freedom  accorded  by 
every  British  colony  to  the  capital  and  labor 
of  other  lands  to  share  in  its  industries  and 
enterprises.  No  other  colonial  Power  has  yet 
shown  an  equal  spirit  of  liberality  in  this  re- 
gard. As  to  their  civil  liberties  the  citizens  of 
the  self-governing  colonies  are  as  free  as  those 
of  the  United  States,  while  in  the  dependencies 
— in  most  of  which  the  mass  of  the  population 
has  as  yet  attained  only  a  relatively  low  degree 
of  civilization — the  Imperial  Government  has 
granted  the  utmost  degree  of  self-government 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order.  Lastly,  in  every  part  of  the  Empire 
religious  tolerance  is  a  firmly  established 
principle  of  governmental  policy,  and  no  native 
custom  or  institution  is  in  any  manner  inter- 
fered with  unless  it  is  detrimental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  themselves.  It  is  on  this 
broad  foundation  of  commercial,  economic, 
political  and  religious  freedom  that  the  great 
structure  of  the  British  Empire  securely  rests. 

It  is  not  contended,  nor  would  any  British 
publicist  or  statesman  for  a  moment  claim, 
that  the  present  high  standards  of  Greater 
Britain's  colonial  policy  were  attained  without 
much  groping  and  many  errors.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  product  of  a  continuous  evolu- 
tion covering  a  period  of  nearly  350  years. 
Three  distinct  stages  of  this  evolution  may  be 


readily  traced.  The  first  was  the  period  of 
colonization  and  frank  exploitation  which  lasted 
almost  precisely  two  centuries,,  from  the 
formal  acquisition  of  Newfoundland  in  1583 
to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  in  1783.  In  the  very 
year  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed  Adam  Smith  published  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  in  which  he  argued 
against  the  then  universally  accepted  Mercan- 
tile System  of  colonial  exploitation.  The 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies  gave  point 
to  his  remarks.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  greatness  and  solidity  of  the  British 
colonial  empire  of  to-day  are  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  subse- 
quent generations  of  English  statesmen  have 
sought  to  avoid  the  errors  of  George  III  and 
his  ministers. 

The  great  lesson  of  1783  was  not,  however, 
learned  in  a  moment.  For  almost  a  century 
there  was  manifest  in  Great  Britian's  colonial 
policy  a  spirit  of  indecision  and  uncertainty. 
This  has  been  aptly  called  the  period  of  laissei 
aller.  Many  publicists  urged  that  the  colonies 
should  be  abandoned,  while  others  accepted 
as  axiomatic  Turgot's  remark  that  colonies 
were  like  fruit  which,  when  ripe,  fell  off. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  striking  fact  that,  while 
these  controversies  were  going  on,  responsible 
British  statesmen  both  at  home  and  abroad 
were  quietly  going  ahead  consolidating  the 
nation's  colonial  empire,  strengthening  its 
boundaries,  and  even  adding  enormously  to 
its  extent. 

No  precise  date  can  be  set  as  terminating 
this  period  of  conflicting  views,  but  by  1880 
the  advocates  of  a  Greater  Britain  were  clearly 
gaining  ground  and  the  golden  and  diamond 
jubilees  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1887  and  1897, 
stimulated  and  intensified  the  spirit  of  imperial 
unity  to  such  a  degree  that  the  nation's 
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The  World's  Work 


colonial  policy  may  be  looked  upon  as  definitely 
settled  thenceforth.  Since  1897  Colonial  Con- 
ferences at  London  have  served  to  draw  the 
mother  country  and  its  colonies  still  closer 
together,  while  the  world  war  has  demonstrated 
their  unswerving  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
great  empire  of  which  every  one  seems  proud 
to  be  a  part. 

Each  of  the  colonies  inhabited  principally 
by  people  of  British  descent  has  become 
during  the  last  half  century  a  self-governing 
and  semi-independent  nation.  This  great 
change  has  taken  place  without  serious  conflict 
with  the  mother  country,  which  since  1897 
has  even  fostered  and  promoted  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance  and  individual  initiative  in  these 
possessions,  of  whose  greatness  and  prosperity 
she  is  justly  proud.  All  these  colonies,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  in  the  temperate  zone — 
the  natural  home  of  the  white  races.  The 
dependencies  of  the  British  Empire,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  situated  principally  within 
the  tropics.  In  these  lands  from  80  to  99 
per  cent,  of  the  population  belong  to  the  races 
that  have  inhabited  them  from  time  immem- 
orial, for  the  most  part  colored  races.  It  is  in 
the  dependencies  that  British  statesmen  have 
•  been  confronted  with  the  most  difficult  and 
complex  colonial  problems.  These  they  have 
in  the  main  triumphantly  solved  by  the  tact 
and  skill  with  which  they  have  reconciled  the 
differences  between  native  factions,  the  pa- 
tience with  which  they  have  fostered  native 
institutions  and  respected  native  customs, 
and  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  granted 
the  utmost  degree  of  self  government  which  the 
people  are  capable  of  exercising.  In  these 
widely  scattered  lands  Greater  Britain  has 
assumed  the  "white  man's  burden"  of  up- 
holding the  standards  of  modern  civilization, 
thereby  insuring  to  their  people  peace  and 
prosperity  and  opening  their  markets  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

WHAT  FREEDOM  OF  TRADE  HAS  DONE 

Having  now  considered  the  principles  that 
govern  the  colonial  policy  of  Greater  Britain, 
let  us  note  briefly  what  this  policy  of  com- 
mercial freedom  has  done  for  the  self-governing 
colonies — Canada,  for  example.  According  to 
the  census  of  191 1  the  population  of  the  Domin- 
ion was  then  7,206,643.  Of  these,  97  per  cent, 
were  of  European  origin — of  which  one  third 
were  of  French  descent  and  two  thirds  British. 
This  was  a  few  thousand  less  than  the  popula- 


tion of  the  United  States  in  1810,  yet  Canada's 
imports  were  actually  greater  in  191 3  than 
those  of  the  United  States  in  1880.  In  other 
words,  Canada's  trade  was  already  worth  as 
much  to  the  other  nations  as  that  of  the  United 
States  was  when  our  population  was  more 
than  fifty  millions.  Between  1900  and  1914 
the  number  of  passengers  transported  on  Cana- 
dian railroads  more  than  doubled,  the  volume 
of  first  class  mail  matter  handled  increased 
3!  times  and  of  postal  money  orders  six 
times,  the  freight  movement  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  Dominion  increased  three-fold 
and  that  on  the  canals  seven-fold,  while 
bank  deposits  and  foreign  trade  increased 
three-fold.  The  railroad  opening  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  financed  by  British 
capital  and  fostered  by  the  joint  patronage 
of  the  colonial  and  imperial  governments,  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  constructive  achieve- 
ments in  the  world's  history.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, in  view  of  these  evidences  of  progress 
— and  the  list  could  be  extended  for  many 
pages — that  the  Canadians  speak  of  the 
Dominion  as  "the  country  of  the  twentieth 
century,"  and  confidently  expect  a  population 
of  75,000,000  before  the  century's  close. 

On  a  "continent  unknown  and  shunned  by 
other  nations"  men  and  women  of  British 
descent  have  created  a  Commonwealth  that 
is  a  republic  in  all  but  name.  In  Australia 
97  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  British 
origin — a  much  larger  proportion  than  in 
Canada,  where  there  is  a  considerable  French 
element,  or  in  South  Africa  where  much  of 
the  white  population  is  of  Dutch  descent. 
In  Australia,  moreover,  colored  immigration 
— including  East  Indian — is  rigidly  excluded, 
so  that  it  is  pre-eminently  a  white  man's  land. 
With  a  population  of  less  than  five  millions 
Australia  is  of  far  greater  importance  to.  the 
traders  of  the  world  than  China  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  Not  only  is  its  per  capita 
consumption  of  imports  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  world,  but  these  consist  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts required  by  the  most  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. 

Hence  as  a  market  the  Commonwealth  is  of 
interest  to  every  manufacturer.  American 
wares  have  always  been  popular  there,  par- 
ticularly our  axes  and  saws  in  the  pioneering 
days  and  our  motor  cars  now.  In  Australia 
many  of  the  public  utilities  are  owned  by  the 
State,  and  upwards  of  $1,100,000,000  of  British 
capital  has  been  lent  to  the  colony  for  vari- 
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ous  purposes.  As  an  offset  to  this  assistance 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  sub- 
scribed more  than  $400,000,000  to  the  war 
loans  that  have  been  issued  thus  far.  During 
the  war  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  purchase  outright  the  entire 
available  surplus  of  wheat,  wool  and  other 
leading  export  staples  at  prices  considerably 
higher  than  those  that  prevailed  before  the  war. 
The  wool  clip  for  the  191 6-1 7  season,  for  exam- 
ple, was  commandeered  at  31  cents  a  pound 
— an  advance  of  55  per  cent,  over  pre-war 
prices.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  the  colony 
has  been  exceptionally  prosperous  throughout 
the  war,  and  the  working  classes  and  farmers 
have  never  had  so  much  money  to  spend. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  A  WHITE  MAN'S  LAND 

New  Zealand  is  another  white  man's  land, 
peopled  with  British  stock  exclusively — apart 
from  the  small  Maori  element.  With  a  popu- 
lation in  1916  of  1,099,394  the  Dominion  has  a 
foreign  trade  that  would  be  a  credit  to  a  country 
ten  times  as  large,  the  exports  for  1916  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $155  per  capita  and  imports  to 
$130.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  private 
wealth  of  the  white  New  Zealanders,  exclusive 
of  debts  and  of  Government  property,  exceeds 
$1,350,000,000,  and  this  is  distributed  with 
remarkable  equality.  There  are  no  colossal 
fortunes,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
enjoys  a  modest  competence.  There  are  up- 
wards of  116,000  distinct  land  holdings,  show- 
ing that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  in  the  four 
large  towns  own  their  homes  and  the  majority 
of  the  ruralists  their  farms.  The  Imperial 
Government,  as  in  Australia,  has  purchased  the 
chief  export  staples  of  the  Dominion  during  the 
war,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  bank  deposits 
of  nearly  50  per  cent,  from  1914  to  1916 — a 
convincing  evidence  of  the  general  prosperity. 

The  formation  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
in  1910  signalized  the  final  attainment  of  the 
goal  for  which  Cecil  Rhodes  had  worked  all  his 
life,  the  unfinished  task  of  that  great  empire 
builder  being  carried  forward  to  successful 
completion  by  Lord  Milner.  In  the  stormy 
history  of  South  Africa  both  Britons  and  Boers 
made  many  mistakes,  but  in  the  period  of  re- 
construction following  the  Boer  War  the  British 
policy  proved  so  magnanimous  and  just  that 
the  two  formerly  hostile  races  have  since  lived 
in  complete  accord.  In  the  present  war  the 
Boers  have  not  only  been  completely  loyal  to 
the  Empire,  but  the  Premier  of  the  Union, 


General  Louis  Botha,  is  himself  a  Boer  and  has 
fought  as  gallantly  in  behalf  of  the  Empire 
as  he  did  in  the  earlier  conflict  against  it. 
Economically  the  British  have  done  as  much 
for  South  Africa  in  proportion  to  its  white 
population — for  of  the  six  million  inhabitants 
of  the  Union  only  a  fourth  are  white — as  for 
any  of  the  other  three  self-governing  colonies. 
The  country  has  an  excellent  system  of  rail- 
roads and  four  well-equipped  seaports.  The 
gold  and  diamond  mines  represent  the  last 
word  in  the  skilful  investment  of  capital  in 
large  undertakings,  while  steady  progress  is 
being  made  in  developing  the  other  natural 
resources  of  the  region  and  making  the  most 
of  its  agricultural  and  pastoral  possibilities. 

THE  TREASURES  OF  INDIA 

In  proceeding  to  consider  what  the  British 
colonial  policy  of  commercial  freedom  has  done 
for  the  numerous  dependencies  of  the  Empire 
one  naturally  begins  with  India.  It  is  as 
mistress  of  India  that  the  greatness  of  England 
is  measured  by  other  nations,  and  it  is  in  India 
alone  that  the  title  of  the  British  sovereign  is 
emperor.  To  India  British  rule  has  brought 
security,  justice,  religious  freedom,  and  the 
repression  of  all  religious  conflicts,  together 
with  a  vast  material  progress  made  possible 
by  the  substitution  of  law  and  order  for  the 
medieval  anarchy  that  preceded  it.  It  has 
literally  created  the  great  seaports  of  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  and  Madras.  The  increase  in  India's 
imports  in  the  last  half  century  from  one  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  million  dollars  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  sure  index  of  progress,  since  to  some 
extent  it  represents  the  decay  of  native  indus- 
tries, but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
industrial  renaissance  along  modern  lines. 
While  the  markets  of  India  are  free  to  all  the 
world,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  imports 
come  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  from  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  This  is  because  the  great 
trading  houses  have  hitherto  been  chiefly 
English,  while  the  150  languages  spoken  on  the 
peninsula  serve  as  a  bar  to  any  direct  exchange 
between  manufacturer  and  consumer.  At 
present  there  is  a  tendency,  encouraged  by  the 
governing  authorities,  for  strong  native  houses 
to  take  over  a  share  in  the  foreign  trade.  These 
are  inclined  to  buy  wherever  they  can  do  so 
most  advantageously,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
restrict  in  any  way  their  freedom  in  this  respect 

In  Ceylon  the  achievements  under  British 
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rule  have  been  less  spectacular  than  in  India, 
but  the  progress  has  been  none  the  less  sub- 
stantial and  permanent.  The  island  was  for 
1 50  years  under  the  rule  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
for  an  equal  period  under  the  Dutch,  but 
neither  left  any  trace — either  in  the  form  of 
permanent  improvements,  or  in  elevating  the 
standards  of  native  civilization.  The  English 
in  120  years  have  accomplished  much  of  per- 
manent value,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Euro- 
pean population  (principally  British)  is  less 
than  eight  thousand  in  a  total  of  nearly  four 
millions.  Colombo  is  to-day  a  fine  modern 
port  where,  prior  to  the  war,  more  than  fifteen 
million  tons  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
annually.  It  is  one  of  the  maritime  junction 
points  of  the  Far  East.  Under  British  guidance 
more  than  3,000  miles  of  fine  highways  have 
been  constructed  and  some  700  miles  of 
railroads.  In  the  seventies  Ceylon  was  a  great 
coffee  growing  country,  but  disease  killed  the 
trees.  Cinchona  was  then  tried,  but  failed 
to  do  well,  while  the  price  of  quinine  fell  in 
the  world's  markets.  The  island  was  jestingly 
likened  to  Westminster  Abbey,  as  "the  grave 
of  many  a  British  sovereign."  The  planters, 
however,  with  indomitable  pluck,  next  tried 
tea  raising  and  finally  scored  a  brilliant  and 
lasting  success.  Tea  is  now  the  island's 
principal  export  staple.  Another  notable  suc- 
cess in  tropical  agriculture  is  the  cultivation  of 
rubber,  first  tried  in  Ceylon  and  now  extending 
to  many  other  localities.  Rubber  ranks  as 
the  island's  second  export  staple.  The  people 
are  prosperous  and  seem  contented  under 
British  rule,  which  gives  them  a  degree  of  jus- 
tice and  tranquility  they  never  enjoyed  before. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  HONG-KONG 

Hong-Kong  affords  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  effects  of  British  rule.  When 
the  island  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  China 
in  1842  it  had  a  population  of  about  five  thous- 
and, "made  up  of  pirates,  fishermen,  farmers, 
and  granite  workers  living  in  huts  made  of 
baked-mud  bricks  and  holding  no  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world  beyond  Canton." 
This  is  the  picture  that  Alleyne  Ireland  con- 
trasts with  the  Hong-Kong  of  to-day.  It  now 
has  a  population  of  nearly  500,000,  "a  fine 
city  for  its  capital,  splendid  roads,  schools, 
churches,  banks,  hospitals,  clubs,  hotels,  news- 
papers, electric  light,  tram  cars,  while  it  is 
connected  with  the  outside  world  by  cable  and 
by  the  most  extensive  system  of  steamship 


lines  converging  at  any  single  port  in  the 
world."  This  amazing  record  of  growth  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Hong-Kong  is  a  free  port 
and  serves  as  the  gateway  between  the  teeming 
millions  of  South  China  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Barely  two  per  cent,  of  the  population 
is  European,  97  per  cent,  being  Chinese  and 
the  remainder  Asiatics  of  other  races,  yet  the 
English  administration  of  the  colony  has  been 
so  successful  as  to  be  cited  by  many  writers 
as  an  object  lesson  of  white  man's  work  in  the 
tropics. 

Singapore  is  another  noteworthy  example 
of  British  colonial  statesmanship.  First  oc- 
cupied in  1819  by  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles,  who 
clearly  perceived  its  strategic  importance,  it 
was  made  a  free  port  and  at  once  became  one  of 
the  greatest  distributing  centres  for  maritime 
traffic  in  the  Orient.  Originally  a  place  of  no 
commercial  importance,  port  statistics  prior 
to  the  present  war  showed  an  average  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  merchant  vessels  and  twenty 
thousand  native  craft  clearing  annually,  with 
a  tonnage  of  over  twelve  million  for  the  former 
and  upward  of  800,000  for  the  latter.  It  is 
the  tr^ade  centre  for  the  whole  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Siam,  the  southern  provinces  of 
French  Indo-China  and  the  entire  Malay 
Archipelago.  Its  exports  in  19 14  amounted 
to  $189,500,000  and  imports  to  $222,000,000, 
and  in  this  vast  traffic  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
were  free  to  participate.  Before  its  establish- 
ment the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  adjacent 
waters  were  the  haunt  of  the  boldest  pirates 
that  ever  menaced  merchant  shipping,  whereas 
for  the  last  forty  years  these  seas  have  been  as 
safe  as  Long  Island  Sound  or  the  British 
Channel. 

MALAYSIA  REDEEMED 

The  Federated  Malay  States  afford  another 
interesting  study  of  constructive  achievement. 
As  a  result  of  the  perpetual  quarrels  of  the 
native  states  conditions  in  this  region  in  the 
early  seventies  were  bordering,  on  anarchy. 
By  appealing  to  the  self  interest  of  the  local 
chiefs  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  was  able  to  establish 
a  system  of  oversight  and  control  through  Bri- 
tish Residents,  the  results  of  which  were  thus 
described  by  a  contemporary  French  observer, 
M.  de  la  Croix: 

The  old  state  of  things,  exclusively  feudal  and 
tyrannical,  has  given  place  to  a  regime  of  justice 
and  liberty  in  conformity  with  our  social  ideas. 
Piracy  has  been  suppressed,  slavery  has  been  abol- 
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ished.  .  .  .  Schools  have  been  everywhere 
established,  spreading  instruction  among  the  native 
classes.  .  .  .  We  shall  see  that  the  civilized 
world  has  only  to  be  proud  of  the  initiative  taken 
by  England  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  She  has  opened 
new  and  rich  regions,  established  a  solid  government 
which  assures  complete  security  and  gives  the  hearti- 
est welcome  to  all  well-meaning  workers,  whatever 
their  nationality,  and  gives  them  the  support  and 
encouragement  which  one  meets  with  in  all  English 
colonies. 

The  work  thus  admirably  begun  was  carried 
still  further  by  Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  another 
of  England's  great  pro-consuls,  with  the  result 
that  the  Federated  Malay  States  now  have 
some  2,000  miles  of  metalled  roads  and  600 
miles  of  railroad,  while  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
four  Federated  States,  which  amounted  to 
barely  $1,500,000  under  native  rule,  now  ex- 
ceeds Si  10,000,000  annually. 

In  East  Africa  British  colonial  enterprise 
has  accomplished  a  transformation  that  is 
surprising  to  those  who  have  not  followed 
African  developments  closely.  As  a  result 
of  the  construction  of  the  $28,000,000  Uganda 
Railway  from  the  port  of  Mombasa  to  Lake 
Victoria  the  commerce  of  this  region,  peopled 
almost  entirely  by  blacks  who  were  utter  sav- 
ages when  Sir  Henry  Stanley  discovered  them 
less  than  a  generation  ago,  has  increased  with 
great  rapidity.  Imports  in  1914 — the  last 
before  the  war  dislocated  world  trade  generally 
— showed  a  gain  of  19  per  cent,  over  that  of 
191 3,  which  in  turn  was  49  per  cent,  greater 
than  1912.  Towns  are  springing  up  bearing 
native  names  but  buying  the  manufactures 
of  Europe  and  America  in  wide  variety,  with 
electric  lights  and  modern  stores,  and  show- 
ing every  evidence  of  a  sound  and  enduring 
progress  toward  civilization. 

OUR  NEIGHBORS,  THE  WEST  INDIES 

These  examples  of  the  work  that  Greater 
Britain  has  been  doing  for  its  dependencies 
by  its  policy  of  freedom  must  suffice,  for  the 
complete  list  would  fill  a  volume.  The  in- 
stances cited  are  typical,  although  naturally 
the  material  progress  achieved  has  not  been 
equally  marked  everywhere.  In  the  British 
West  Indies,  for  example,  various  economic 
factors  have  in  former  years  retarded  the  com- 
mercial growth  of  communities  depending 
upon  sugar  as  the  chief  basis  of  their  prosperity. 
The  war  has  reversed  this  situation  and  sugar 


planters  just  now  are  enjoying  a  brief  return 
to  the  good  times  that  prevailed  before  conti- 
nental beet  sugar  with  its  bounties  deprived 
them  of  their  best  markets  and  forced  prices 
down  to  the  very  margin  of  existence. 
Throughout  her  West  Indian  possessions 
Greater  Britain  has  given  the  colonists  good 
roads,  railroads,  in  the  larger  islands  admirable 
public  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  newspapers, 
electric  lights  and  a  considerable  measure  of 
self  government.  The  freedom  of  trade  per- 
mitted cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
stating  the  percentage  of  the  imports  supplied 
by  the  United  States  in  each  of  these  possessions 
just  before  the  war: 

Bermuda  57     per  cent. 

Bahamas      .     .     .     .     .     .     .  71.5 

Jamaica  46.8 

Turks  and  Caicos  Is  60.6 

Leeward  Islands      .     .     .     ...  32.2 

Windward  Islands  45 

Barbados  28.2 

Trinidad  and  Tobago    .    .    .    .  28.8 

British  private  enterprise  has  done  even  more 
toward  building  up  the  colonial  empire  of 
Greater  Britain  than  the  Government.  There 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  hundreds  of  steamship 
lines,  without  which  the  very  maintenance 
of  colonies  oversea  would  be  impossible.  Then 
there  are  the  powerful  colonial  banking  corpor- 
ations with  their  hundreds  of  branches  in  the 
cities  and  market  towns  of  their  respective 
territories.  These  afford  the  machinery  for 
extending  credit  to  traders,  for  investing  British 
capital  in  colonial  enterprises  and  for  financing 
the  requirements  of  the  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies generally.  Next  come  the  thousands 
of  colonial  mercantile  houses,  with  stately  head 
offices  at  London  and  branches  in  anywhere 
from  one  to  a  score  of  colonial  cities.  Lastly, 
there  are  still  other  thousands  of  development 
enterprises — railroad  companies,  tramway  and 
electric  lighting  companies,  mining  companies, 
rubber  companies,  sugar  companies,  and  com- 
panies engaged  in  raising  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural staples  in  a  thousand  localities.  It  is 
through  these  channels  that  the  British  manu- 
facturer develops  his  colonial  markets  and  the 
British  capitalist  makes  his  colonial  invest- 
ments. It  is  to  this  intelligent  and  sustained 
support  of  the  business  men  at  home  that  the 
success  of  Greater  Britain's  colonial  policy  is 
largely  due. 
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HE  serious  discussion  of  our  relations 
with  Great  Britain  in  the  advance 
toward  democracy  in  comparison 
with  that  of  any  other  country  on 
earth  is,  to  a  descendant  of  the  Rev- 
almost 


olution 

an  absurdity. 
To  retail  what 
we  actually  owe 
Great  Britain 
would  be  likejthe 
endless  narrative 
of  the  Scotchman 
giving  credit  to 
his  father  that  he 
was  not  a  Mo- 
hammedan, o  r 
black,  or  that  he 
didn't  wear  a  pig- 
tail or  talk  Choc- 
taw. For  the 
great  body  of 
Americans  — the 
larger  part  of 
those  descended 
from  the  original 
stock  which 
formed  the  Union 
■ — are  of  British 
descent,  and  our 
political  and  so- 
cial ideals  are  of 
British  origin. 

For  this  fact  we 
are  not  under  ob- 
ligation to  Great  Britain,  perhaps.  But  the  Irish 
and  the  Germans  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, our  ideals,  our  sympathies,  our  morals,  our 
religion,  our  prejudices,  our  viewpoint,  our  vir- 
tues and  our  vices  are  of  British  origin.  This 


Thomas  Jefferson's  Advice  to  President  Monroe  Concern- 
ing the  Announcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

"  The  question  -presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent 
me  is  the  most  momentous  which  has  ever  been  offered 
to  my  contemplation  since  that  of  independence.  That 
made  us  a  nation;  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the 
course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time 
opening  on  us.  .  .  .  America,  North  and  South,  has 
a  set  of  interests  distinct  from  those  of  Europe.  She 
should,  therefore,  have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and 
apart  from  that  of  Europe.  While  the  last  is  laboring 
to  become  the  domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavor  should 
surely  be  to  make  our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom. 

"One  nation,  most  of  all,  could  disturb  us  in  this 
pursuit;  she  now  offers  to  lead,  aid,  and  accompany  us  in 
it.  By  acceding  to  her  proposition,  we  detach  her  from 
the  bands,  bring  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of  free 
government,  and  emancipate  a  continent  at  one  stroke 
which  might  otherwise  linger  long  in  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty. Great  Britain  is  the  one  nation  which  can  do  us 
the  most  harm  of  any  one,  or  all  on  earth;  and  with  her 
on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the  whole  world.  With  her, 
then,  we  should  most  sedulously  cherish  a  cordial 
friendship,  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  knit  our 
affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side  by  side, 
in  the  same  cause." 


is  a  plain  matter  of  fact.  Our  stories  and  his- 
tory, traditions,  songs,  hymns,  laws,  and  our 
love  of  liberty  are  the  product  of  the  British 
mind.  Any  one  doubting  that  our  very  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong,  our  notions  of  fair 

  play,  of  humor, 

justice,  sport, 
even  expressions 
of  emotions  and 
actions  are  Brit- 
ish, let  him  try  to 
tell  what  they  are 
in  any  other 
country  under 
the  sun.  If  he  is 
an  American 
born  in  the 
United  States  he 
cannot  do  it.  He 
cannot  think  like 
Germans.  Not 
to  save  his  life. 
He  doesn't  un- 
derstand them. 
He  may  study  up 
the  doctrine  of 
blood  and  iron 
and  try  to  master 
it  intellectually; 
but  by  himself 
he  couldn't  have 
conceived  it.  He 
has  inherited  or 
been  trained  in 
the  atmosphere 
of  the  British  mind,  or,  calling  it  what  you  like, 
it  is  the  mind  bred  of  five  centuries  of  struggle 
for  freedom  in  the  British  Isles  with  two  cen- 
turies of  struggle  here.  This  fact,  then,  we 
do  not  put  into  the  category  of  debts.  But 
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The  World's  Work 


WILLIAM  PITT 

The  great  commoner,  who  conducted  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  the  first  struggle  between  autocracy  and  free  insti- 
tutions for  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  which  England  and 
the  American  Colonies  drove  the  soldiers  of  the  French 
king  from  the  American  continent.  Pitt  fought  not 
only  foreign  autocracy  but  British  autocracy  as  well;  for, 
recognizing  the  colonial  opposition  to  King  George 
III  as  a  fight  for  liberty,  he  said  in  Parliament:  "1 
rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  ...  If  ever 
this  nation  should  have  a  tyrant  for  a  king,  six  millions 
of  freemen,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as 
voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  be  fit  in- 
struments to  make  slaves  of  the  rest" 


THE  DUKE  OF  ROCKINGHAM 

One  of  the  group  of  British  statesmen  believing  in  free 
institutions  who  took  over  the  control  of  the  British 
Government  when  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  finally 
forced  the  fact  home  to  King  George  and  his  following 
that  not  only  had  he  failed  to  limit  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  the  colonists  but,  in  trying  to  do  so,  he  had  lost 
them  as  colonists.  The  king,  moreover,  had  lost  con- 
trol of  his  own  Government  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
sympathized  with  the  colonists — their  sympathy  found 
utterance  in  Parliament  and  even  in  his  own  household — 
and  who  were  firm  and  powerful  enough  to  put  him  with- 
in proper  constitutional  limitations  from  which  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  successors  have  ever  emerged 


we  are  proud  of  our  origin  and  our  history  all 
the  way  back,  and  of  our  race. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  an  inde- 
pendent World  Power,  not  only  a  congregation 
of  people.  And  this  power  is  an  immense  co- 
operative company  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
of  freedom  from  political,  personal,  or  in- 
tellectual slavery.  And  as  a  corporate  body 
it  has  had  its  struggle  in  a  world  swayed  by 
many  evil  and  hostile  as  well  as  ignorant  and 
misguided  forces.  It  has  had  its  existence  to 
defend,  its  noble  aspirations  to  fulfil,  as  well  as 
its  material  and  not  always  ideal  ambitions 
to  satisfy. 

In  an  international  crisis  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  complete  civilization,  if  not 
races,  in  which  we  as  a  people  and  a  government 
are  called  upon  to  take  part,  it  is  a  question 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  to  know  not 
only  who  our  relatives  are  and  where  we  got  our 


notions,  but  what  countries  have  in  the  past 
threatened,  and  what  countries  defended,  the 
ideals  and  the  territory  we  are  here  to  main- 
tain. It  is  to  these  last  that  we  shall  have  to 
look  for  comfort  in  the  show-down  coming. 
And  by  virtue  of  the  very  standards  of  conduct 
that  we  profess  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  our 
utmost  assistance  in  time  of  need.  Active 
national  gratitude  is  a  virtue  hitherto  unknown. 
But  until  recently  so  was  good  faith  and  frank- 
ness and  forbearance.  If  the  principle  enun- 
ciated by  Roosevelt  that  in  international 
affairs  the  United  States  will  act  precisely  as  a 
strong  and  honorable  man  does  in  private  life, 
and  maintained  by  Wilson  in  his  patient,  un- 
selfish, and  just  attitude  toward  all  mankind — 
if  this  principle  has  any  real  meaning  and 
value,  it  signifies  the  advent  of  an  entirely  new 
era  in  the  realm  of  diplomacy.  If  this  is  a 
living  force,  gratitude  has  its  place  beside  self- 
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GEORGE  III 

The  last  king  of  England  who  tried  to  maintain  auto- 
cracy. The  battle-ground  he  chose  was  the  American 
Colonies.  He  not  only  found  opposition  there  in  arms 
but  such  opposition  at  home  among  the  liberal  elements 
which  recognized  the  struggle  as  one  for  liberty  that  he 
was  unable  to  raise  armies  in  England  and  had  to  hire 
Hessians  and  had  to  put  up  with  public  rejoicing  even  in 
the  House  of  Commons  over  his  defeats  in  America. 
The  success  of  the  Revolution  was  accompanied  and 
helped  by  the  success  of  the  liberal-minded  in  England, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  was  marked  also 
by  the  end  of  the  king's  effort  to  restore  the  "royal 
prerogative"  in  England 


COUNT  DE  VERGENNES 
The  able  minister  of  Louis  XVI  who  worked  as- 
siduously against  the  rising  tide  of  republicanism.  He 
was  willing  to  aid  the  rebellious  colonies  of  the  most 
liberal  country  in  Europe  to  independence,  but  he  had  so 
little  sympathy  with  democracy  that  he  wished  to  limit 
the  United  States  to  the  seaboard  and  to  establish 
colonies  under  the  autocratic  rule  of  France  and  Spain 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  farther  west  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  free  institutions.  He  proposed  this  plan  to 
England,  but  what  might  have  appealed  to  George  1 1 1 
did  not  appeal  to  the  British  ministers  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  monarchy  to  its  constitutional 
limits 


interest  in  determining  the  course  of  our  ac- 
tions. It  is  my  purpose  to  examine  the  record 
and  disclose  exactly  what  part  the  British 
people  and  Government  have  played  in  our  own 
national  development,  and  the  actual  influence 
they  have  exerted  upon  our  struggle  for  stable 
existence  and  progress  in  democracy.  In  doing 
this  I  shall  stick  to  the  historical  drama  and 
disregard  some  of  the  subtle  and  powerful 
forces  that  have  moulded  our  life.  Yet  it 
remains  true,  that  in  all  probability  a  few 
simple  heartfelt  traditions,  memories,  and  ties 
such  as  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the 
courage  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  the 
homilies  of  Lord  Bacon  have  had  more  to  do 
with  our  life,  liberty,  and  conceptions  of  hap- 
piness than  all  the  wars  and  alarums,  ulti- 
matums, and  high  counsels  of  state,  to  be 
found  in  the  library. 

For  instance:    I  know  a  boy  whose  entire 


stock  of  historical  information  on  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
consists  of  these  alleged  facts:  That  Major 
Pitcairn  used  contemptuous  expressions  re- 
garding his  ancestors  while  he  stirred  the  punch 
in  Lexington.  That  Andrew  Jackson  refused 
to  black  the  dirty  boots  of  a  British  tyrant. 
That  we  licked  the  English  twice  and  would  do 
it  again  for  two  cents,  or  any  other  reason. 

And  yet  he  knocked  down  a  perfectly  well- 
behaved  Bavarian  in  a  barber-shop  for  expres- 
sing his  opinion  that  England  would  be  in- 
vaded. His  heart  and  soul  were  on  fire.  His 
life  was  saturated  with  the  pride  and  splendor 
of  a  conception  he  had  found  in  these  lines, 
when  first  he  learned  to  read: 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  the  banner 
of  England  blew. 

You  could  tell  him  all  you  pleased  about  the 
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Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  cunning  villainy 
of  Lord  North.  But  he  will  not  release  his 
ownership  of  the  Black  Watch  at  Waterloo,  or 
his  inheritance  of  the  sea,  handed  him  from  his 
cradle  in  the  ballads  of  the  fleet.  The  long 
bowmen  of  Agincourt  and  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Balaclava  belong  to 
him,  with  Little  John 
and  the  Black  Prince. 
This  is  the  stuff  that 
we  are  made  of. 

To  the  serious  stu- 
dent of  our  govern- 
ment and  to  the  states- 
men whose  privilege  it 
has  been  to  mould  its 
course,  the  outstand- 
ing fact  of  all  our  his- 
tory has  been  that  the 
Nation  was  founded 
for  the  express  purpose 
of  maintaining  those 
rights  which  our  fore- 
fathers claimed  as  Eng- 
lishmen. They  con- 
ceived that  their  in- 
heritance included 
Magna  Charta,  the  bill 
of  rights,  and  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus. 
That  a  thousand  years 
of  battle  for  independ- 
ence of  personal  ac- 
tion, liberty  of  consci- 
ence, and  freedom  of 
speech  conducted  by 
their  forebears  and  wit- 
nessed by  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  flight  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the 
collapse  of  the  royal 
prerogative   and  the 

divine  right  of  kings,  belonged  as  much  to 
them  as  to  their  brethren  overseas.  It  was 
in  order  to  put  into  practice  in  America  the 
selfsame  principles  that  Chatham  and  Pitt 
announced  as  the  cornerstone  of  British  exist- 
ence that  the  minute  men  lined  the  Lexington 
highway.  The  United  States  became  the 
champion  of  British  liberty,  having  no  greater 
or  different  aim  than  the  exercise  of  the  inherent 
rights  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  pursuit  of  a 
common  ideal,  based  upon  the  common  law, 
and  six  centuries  of  conflict  with  arbitrary 
power  culminating  in  the  challenge  of  Burke, 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

The  first  citizen  of  his  time,  in  whom  the  liberal 
leaders  of  France,  England,  and  America  had  com- 
plete confidence.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  in 
regular  correspondence  with  the  British  liberals  in 
Parliament — Shelbume,  Rockingham,  Burke,  etc. 
— and  when  they  came  into  power  they  were  in  such 
close  accord  with  his  views  that  when  Vergennes,  the 
minister  of  Louis  XVI,  tried  to  limit  the  United 
States  to  the  country  east  of  the  Alleghanies  (the 
second  attempt  of  autocracy  to  control  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley)  he  counted  on  British  support 
against  our  former  allies  and  received  it,  so  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  gave  the  United  States  not 
only  the  seaboard  but  the  Northwest  Territory 


and  the  ultimatum  of  no  taxation  without 
representation. 

A  careful  survey  of  our  state  documents  re- 
veals one  striking  fact  at  the  outset.  This  is 
that  without  exception  those  countries  which 
have  had  liberal  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ments have  ever  re- 
garded us  with  favor. 
And  it  is  equally  true 
that  not  only  have  we 
never  been  attacked 
by  such,  but  there 
never  has  been  the 
slightest  inclination  on 
the  part  of  any  one  of 
them  to  challenge 
either  our  supremacy 
in  this  hemisphere  or 
the  principles  of  our 
system  of  government. 
This  is  the  more  em- 
phasized by  the  fact 
that  the  attitude  of 
the  rulers  of  the  self- 
same countries  have 
changed  from  friendly 
to  hostile  as  the  con- 
trol passed  from  re- 
publican to  royal 
hands.  It  is  not  a  new 
or  whimsical  notion, 
this  aversion  we  have 
for  kings.  Nor,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  a  crafty, 
long-planned, I  and 
treacherous  scheme  to 
undermine  all  liberal 
government  and  seize 
upon  the  golden  wastes 
of  America  to  add  a 
diadem  to  an  autocra- 
tic crown  a  novelty. 
Even  before  we  became  an  independent 
nation  the  spread  of  free  institutions  into  the 
interior  of  this  continent  was  threatened. 
Louis  XIV  meant  to  extend  his  autocratic 
sway  over  the  region  of  the  Mississippi. 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  in  colonies  of 
freemen  as  opposed  to  the  colonial  system  of 
the  European  monarchies.  When  he  took  the 
reins  of  government  the  war  in  America  was 
to  settle  the  fate  of  the  continent — whether  the 
great  interior  of  America  was  to  become  a  feudal 
colony  of  the  French  king  or  commonwealths  of 
freemen.  The  fall  of  Quebec  ended  the  menace 
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of  the  French  king  for  the  time  and  the  free  in- 
stitutions controlled  the  continent.  This  was 
the  first  round  in  the  struggle  to  extend  free- 
dom to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  But  the  king 
of  England  did  not  understand  either  England 
or  America  and  began  his  long  and  disastrous 
effort  to  build  up  the 
"royal  prerogative." 
The  means  he  tried 
was  the  Stamp  Act. 

" It  is  the  glory  of 
England,"  says  our 
great  historian  Ban- 
croft, "that  the  right- 
fulness of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  in  England  it- 
self a  subject  of  dis- 
pute. It  could  have 
been  nowhere  else. 
The  king  of  France 
taxed  the  French  col- 
onies as  a  matter  of 
course;  the  king  of 
Spain  collected  a  rev- 
enue by  his  own  will 
in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
in  \  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  wherever  he 
ruled;  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  the  Netherlands 
had  no  constitutional 
scruples  about  impos- 
ing duties  on  their  out- 
lying possessions.  To 
England  exclusively 
belongs  the  honor  that 
between  her  and  her 
colonies  the  question 
of  right  could  arise;  it 
is  still  more  to  her 
glory,  as  well  as  to  her 
happiness  and  free- 
dom, that  on  that  contest  her  success  was  not 
possible.  Her  principles,  her  traditions,  her 
liberty,  her  constitution,  all  forbade  that  arbi- 
trary rule  should  become  her  characteristic." 

In  the  struggle  between  freedom  and  the 
king  business  the  revolutionists  in  the  colonies 
and  the  supporters  of  liberty  in  England  fought 
King  George,  the  colonists  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  English  in  Parliament. 

When  America  refused  to  submit  to  the 
Stamp  Tax  in  1766,  Pitt  rose  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  said: 

"  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.    .    .  . 


DAVID  HARTLEY 

Who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783  for 
Great  Britain.  Hartley  and  his  predecessor  in  thene- 
gotiations,  Richard  Oswald,  were  not  officers  of  the 
Government,  their  chief  qualifications  as  British 
plenipotentiaries  being  that  they  sympathized  with 
the  struggle  made  by  the  colonies  for  political  liberty, 
and  that  Oswald  in  particular,  who  had  put  up 
§250,000  as  bail  for  the  American,  Henry  Laurens, 
who  was  imprisoned  as  a  rebel,  had  long  been  a 
friend  of  Franklin,  the  chief  American  plenipoten- 
tiary. Oswald  and  Hartley  belonged  to  the  party 
that  had  opposed  the  king  of  England;  Franklin, 
Adams,  and  Jay  belonged  to  the  party  that  had 
fought  him  in  the  colonies.  Both  were  agreed  on 
the  fundamental  belief  in  free  institutions 


If  ever  this  nation  should  have  a  tyrant  for  a 
king,  six  millions  of  freemen,  so  dead  to  all  the 
feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be 
slaves,  would  be  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves 
of  the  rest." 

If  King  George  III  of  Hanover  had  had  the 
united  support  of  all 
Englishmen,  and  if  his 
ideals  were  those  unan- 
imously held  on  the 
British  Isles,  our  ad- 
ventures toward  de- 
mocracy with  the  Eng- 
lish would  have  ended 
in  1775.  Ignorant  of 
the  stormy  history, 
sturdy  character,  and 
stubborn  independ- 
ence of  the  men  he  in- 
tended to  subdue,  King 
George  undertook  to 
strengthen  the  arbi- 
trary power  and  the 
" royal  prerogative"  of 
the  House  of  Hanover. 

He  struck  a  snag  in 
the  military  ability  of 
George  Washington 
and  the  French  Alli- 
ance. ~  But  what  scut- 
tled his  ship  were  his 
subjects  at  home. 
When  King  George 
failed  in  his  designs  to 
insure  the  royal  power 
the  colonies  had  their 
independence  and  the 
British  had  ended  the 
last  attempt  of  a  Brit- 
ish king  to  become  an 
autocrat. 
These  simple,  un- 
deniable facts  absolutely  change  out  of  recogni- 
tion the  popular  conception  of  the  Revolution. 
This  is  of  enormous  importance  in  considering 
our  relations  with  the  English.  If  it  had  been 
true  that  the  people  of  Britain  were  of  a  mind 
to  enslave  the  American  Colonies,  and  had 
attacked  them  with  all  their  might  upon  their 
rebellion,  there  would  not  only  be  a  great  gulf 
between  them  now,  but  independence  would 
not  have  been  accomplished  as  it  was.  And 
if  the  British  nation  had  been  united  against 
us,  even  after  a  successful  war,  our  diplomacy 
would  not  have  been  able  to  form  a  state  of 
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the  consequence  and  promise  of  the  American 
union  in  1783. 

These  facts  are  the  A.  B.  C.  of  real  history. 

In  his  attempt  to  turn  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  British  Empire  against  America, 
King  George  failed  miserably  and  utterly.  All 
attempts  to  raise  vol- 
unteers to  fight  us 
raised  nothing  but 
jeers.  In  the  face  of 
great  popular  support 
for  the  Colonies 
throughout  the  British 
Isles,  voiced  openly 
and  violently,  not  only 
in  tavern  and  highway, 
but  unanimously  by 
the  strongest  minds  in 
the  kingdom,  and  find- 
ing utterance  in  Parlia- 
ment and  even  in  his 
own  household,  he  was 
powerless  to  conscript 
armies.  He  was  con- 
fined in  his  military 
operations  to  such 
mercenaries  as  he  could 
hire  in  Germany  and 
the  professional  army 
under  his  orders  at  the 
beginning  of  the 
trouble.  Nor  was  he 
able  to  count  fully  on 
the  professional  army. 
A  great  many  of  the 
best  officers,  some  of 
them  sons  of  the  great- 
est families  in  the  Em- 
pire, refused  to  serve. 
It  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  many  in 
England  that  George 
Washington  was  fight- 
ing one  of  the  great 
chain  of  battles  that  have  marked  the  progress  of 
civil  liberty  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  The  fall 
of  Yorktown  marked  the  fall  of  George  III. 
Control  of  events  passed  from  his  hands  into  the 
hands  of  British  ministers  whose  convictions 
were  one  with  those  of  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin.  And  this  explains  the 
unique  circumstances  under  which  the  peace 
was  concluded.  An  understanding  was  reached 
upon  a  basis  of  mutual  confidence  and  fair 
dealing  that  has  had  no  parallel  in  the  history 


THE  ACME  OF  AUTOCRACY 

Napoleon  intended  to  conquer  not  only  Europe 
but  America  as  well.  In  1800,  having  forced  Spain 
to  give  him  Louisiana,  and  having  established  a  base 
in  Santo  Domingo,  he  prepared  an  army  under  Mar- 
shal Victor  to  land  at  New  Orleans  and  take  the  in- 
terior (the  third  attempt  of  autocracy  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley).  Rule  by  representative  bodies  he 
disliked  as  hostile  to  his  designs  and  despised  as  "the 
rule  of  chatter,"  and  he  expected  little  difficulty 
from  the  United  States,  which  at  that  time  had  al- 
most no  army  or  navy.  But  the  expedition  never 
started  because,  as  he  told  his  brother,  "the  English, 
who  have  seen  the  colony  (Louisiana)  given  back  to 
us  with  great  displeasure,  are  aching  for  a  chance  to 
capture  it,  and  it  will  be  their  first  coup  de  main  in 
case  of  war" 


of  the  world.  The  astounding  spectacle  was 
presented  to  the  amazed  courts  of  Europe  of  the 
great  Empire  of  Great  Britain  sending  as  peace 
commissioner  to  Paris  a  private  gentleman, 
Richard  Oswald,  who  had  placed  his  fortune  at 
the  disposal  of  the  rebellious  Colonies,  and 

whose  only  qualifica- 
tion, as  stated  by  Lord 
Shelburne,  was  that 
he  was  an  intimate  and 
trusted  friend  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  More- 
over, Shelburne  wrote 
Franklin  that  if  Rich- 
ard Oswald  wouldn't 
do,  to  let  him  know 
who  would.  Oswald, 
and  later  David  Hart- 
ley, another  confidante 
of  Franklin  and  cham- 
pion of  the  Colonies, 
concluded  the  negotia- 
tions. 

It  was  as  well  for  the 
infant  republic  that 
Shelburne  and  Pitt 
and  Fox  and  Rocking- 
ham believed  in  its 
destiny  and  sympa- 
thized with  its  ideals. 
These  hailed  the  com- 
ing expansion  and 
power  of  an  American 
democracy.  Their 
avowed  policy  was  to 
yield  the  utmost,  that 
the  United  States 
might  be  friendly  to 
the  mother  country 
without  fear  or  com- 
plaint; and  to  give  it 
every  encouragement 
to  grow  powerful  and 
great,  against  the  time 
when  every  son  of  William  the  Norman  and 
Harold  the  Saxon  should  face  the  final  struggle 
with  autocracy.  The  cause  of  liberty  to-day  is 
reaping  the  benefit  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
two  countries  in  its  defense.  In  the  great 
councils  of  Europe  where  the  world  was  being 
partitioned,  those  dark  days  of  1783,  it  was  the 
support  of  the  liberals  in  Europe  that  made  us 
a  nation  instead  of  a  sea-coast  province. 

The  king  of  France,  through  his  minister, 
Vergennes,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  our  allies  in 
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the  fight  against  King  George,  had  no  intention 
of  making  a  free  giant  out  of  a  rebellious  pigmy. 
They  proposed  to  England  that,  now  the 
squabble  was  over,  the  kings  had  better  divide 
the  spoils.  Their  purpose  was  definitely  ex- 
pressed. It  would  be  very  dangerous  to  leave 
room  for  the  expan- 
sion of  such  heretic 
and  liberal  nonsense  as 
the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. These 
two  Powers  would  sup- 
port England  in  keep- 
ing the  land  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Ohio  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Spain 
was  to  have  the  rest  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  thirteen  states 
could  remain  thirteen 
tothedayof  judgment. 
They  proposed  to  limit 
free  institutions  to  the 
seacoast  by  a  bargain 
as  France  had  tried  to 
limit  them  earlier  by 
force  of  arms.  This 
was  the  second  effort  of 
autocracy  to  limit  free 
territory  in  America. 

Against  such  a  pro- 
position we  were  ill- 
prepared  to  cope. 

That  is,  if  the  Eng- 
lish had  in  fact  been  of 
a  hostile  mind.  But 
the  forces  which  to-day 
have  brought  into  bril- 
liant relief  the  irrecon- 
cilable difference  be- 
tween nations  of  free 
people  and  dynasties  of 
governed  slaves  had 
germinated  sufficiently  in  the  English  mind  then 
for  them  to  prefer  an  unlimited  America  to  any 
extension  of  Bourbon  power.  The  consequence 
was  that  Benjamin  Franklin— in  whose  in- 
tegrity and  justice  they  had  the  most  implicit 
faith — was  practically  allowed  to  write  his  own 
terms.  And  these  gave  to  the  United  States 
the  Northwest  Territory  and  the  basin  of  the 
Ohio  River  to  the  Mississippi,  without  which  the 
marvelous  expansion  of  the  Colonies  into  the  pres- 
ent World  Power  would  have  been  impossible. 


NAPOLEON  S  ANTAGONIST 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  acme  of  democracy,  and  an 
avowed  pacifist,  when  confronted  with  Napoleon's 
intention  to  take  Louisiana  and  plant  the  standard 
of  autocracy  in  the  great  valley  of  America,  in- 
structed the  American  minister  in  Paris  that  if  this 
was  carried  out  to  go  to  London  and  invite  the  help 
of  the  British  fleet  to  protect  Louisiana.  As  an 
alternative  to  this  British-American  alliance  he  gave 
Napoleon  the  opportunity  to  sell  Louisiana  and  sent 
James  Monroe  as  a  special  representative  to  make 
the  bargain.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  arrange- 
ment Napoleon  gave  up  his  plan  of  conquest  and 
sold  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  15  million 
dollars;  for,  as  he  said:  "  It  is  certainly  worth  while 
to  sell  when  you  can  what  you  are  certain  to  lose." 
So  ended  the  third  attempt  of  autocracy  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley 


Within  twenty  years  the  Republic  again 
came  face  to  face  with  arbitrary  autocratic 
power  in  command  of  the  familiar  formidable 
military  organization,  bent  upon  conquest. 

There  is  something  so  magnificent,  almost 
sublime,  about  the  figure  of  the  one  real  super- 
man of  the  era,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  regard 
him  with  the  contempt 
and  horror  which  is 
meted  by  the  Christian 
world  to  the  rest  of  the 
cruel  and  sordid  crew 
whose  creed  of  might 
and  murder  has  served 
their  ambitions  to  stain 
the  world  with  blood 
and  hatred.  Never- 
theless, Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte, for  all  his  super- 
lative imagination  and 
magnetism,  was  the 
supreme  champion  and 
example  of  the  military 
dictator  and  the  abso- 
lute tyrant.  His  con- 
tempt for  popular  as- 
semblies and  the  voice 
of  the  people  knew  no 
bounds.  And  as  for 
the  United  States — 
well,  his  consideration 
for  its  feelings  and  his 
ideas  of  its  power  can 
be  found  in  the  Kaiser's 
words — that  a  debat- 
ing society  cannot 
wage  war.  "  The  reign 
of  chatter,"  Napoleon 
called  it.  His  un- 
bounded ambition  con- 
ceived the  plan  of 
establishing  a  province 


in  America  to  curb  this 
insolent  Democracy,  whose  very  existence  was 
a  challenge  to  his  will,  and  to  add  to  the 
splendor  of  his  reign  and  the  glory  of  his 
arms.  He  acted  with  his  invariable  precision 
and  rapidity.  By  real  threats  and  false  prom- 
ises he  wrenched  from  Spain  the  great  Middle 
West  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies,  from 
Canada  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  that  one  gate  to  the  richest  river 
basin  in  the  world. 
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HENRY  ADDINGTON 
The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  in  1803, 
who  informed  our  minister  in  London  that,  in  case 
of  war  with  France,  Great  Britain  would  take  and 
hold  New  Orleans  for  the  United  States.  Napoleon 
and  Jefferson  were  both  correct  in  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  could  count  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
British  fleet 


He  ordered  his  Minister  of  Marine  to  present 
him  with  a  complete  plan  of  conquest  and  gov- 
ernment, with  maps  and  charts,  and  details  of 
fortifications  and  manoeuvres;  and  ordered  out 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  to  con- 
voy Marshal  Victor  of  the  "terrible  regiment" 
and  a  legion  of  his  invincible  army  to  the  shores 
of  Louisiana.  Here  was  the  third  attempt  of 
autocracy  to  bound  free  institutions  by  the 
Alleghanies. 

Let  no  American  be  deceived  by  the  powers 
of  minute  men  and  heroic  patriots.  This  was 
no  Lord  Howe  or  Hessian  Brigade.  Soldiers 
the  equal  of  these  in  training  and  leadership 
had  never  come  against  us.  They  were  directed 
by  transcendent  military  genius. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  an  avowed  pacifist,  was 
President.  His  fleet  consisted  of  a  few  frigates 
in  dry-dock,  his  army  of  a  corporal's  guard. 
However,  he  cherished  no  delusion  that  he  could 
meet  this  doom  with  a  "  million  men  springing  to 
arms  "  or  an  arbitration  treaty  or  an  olive  branch. 
One  ambassador  had  informed  him  that  the  First 
Consul  discussed  nothing.    He  ordered. 


And  yet  Thomas  Jefferson  checkmated 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  met  threat  with 
threat,  force  with  a  greater  force:  he  threat- 
ened Napoleon  with  the  British  Navy. 

Remember  that  France  and  Great  Britain 
were  then  at  peace.  If  Great  Britain  harbored 
any  ill-will,  or  were  even  indifferent,  toward  the 
United  States,  all  it  had  to  do  in  order  to  see 
Napoleon's  energies  directed  out  of  Europe  to 
America  was  to  produce  that  virtuous  neu- 
trality so  recently  extolled. 

Three  documents  extant  tell  the  story.  One 
is  the  report  from  London  made  by  our  min- 
ister at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  It  bears  the 
assurance  from  Addington,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  that  in  case  of  war  Great  Britain 
would  take  and  hold  New  Orleans/or  the  United 
States. 

The  second  is  Jefferson's  prophetic  and  far- 
reaching  dispatch  to  Robert  R.  Livingston  in 
Paris.    In  part  it  said: 

"The  day  that  France  takes  possession  of 
New  Orleans,  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the 
British  fleet  and  nation.  We  must  turn  all  our 
attention  to  a  maritime  force  .  .  .  and, 
having  formed  and  connected  together  with 
a  Power  which  may  render  reinforcements  of 
her  settlement  here  impossible  to  France, 
make  the  first  cannon  which  shall  be  fired  in 
Europe  be  signal  for  the  tearing  up  of  any 
settlement  she  may  have  made,  and  for  holding 
the  two  continents  of  America  in  sequestration 
for  the  common  purposes  of  the  United  British 
and  American  nations."  And  he  added  that 
unless  Napoleon  settled  the  matter  in  peace, 
the  minister  was  at  once  to  repair  to  England 
and  "invite  its  concurrence  in  the  war."  As 
an  alternative  to  this  Napoleon  was  invited  to 
sell  his  Louisiana. 

In  case  there  remains  any  doubt  to  whom  the 
credit  of  this  salvation  belongs,  let  us  quote  the 
third  document,  the  historic  statement  made 
by  Napoleon  when  he  announced  his  intention 
to  sell  Louisiana. 

"It  is  certainly  worth  while,"  he  said,  "to 
sell  when  you  can  what  you  are  certain  to  lose. 
For  the  English,  who  have  seen  the  colony 
given  back  to  us  with  great  displeasure,  are 
aching  for  a  chance  to  capture  it,  and  it  will  be 
their  first  coup-de-main  in  case  of  war. 

"You  see  our  land  forces  have  fought  and 
will  fight  victoriously  against  all  Europe.  But 
as  to  the  sea,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  know 
that  there  we  have  to  lower  the  flag — we  and  all 
the  Powers  of  the  continent.    America  per- 
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When  he  returned  from  the  Peninsula  with  his 
100,000  victorious  veterans  he  was  urged  to  take  his 
army  against  the  United  States  and  wrest  from  it  the 
Northwest  Territory.  He  answered  that  the 
Americans  were  entitled  to  their  boundaries,  and 
practically  at  his  command  Great  Britain  made  the 
peace  that  ended  the  war  of  1812  on  that  basis.  In 
1822  he  was  the  British  representative  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona,  and  when  the  plan  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  reconquer  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies 
in  America  was  broached  he  showed  Great  Britain's 
hostility  to  the  scheme  by  getting  up  and  leaving  the 
council 


haps  some  day — but  I'll  not  talk  of  that.  The 
English  navy  is  and  long  will  be  too  dominant; 
we  shall  not  equal  it." 

Later,  in  181 2,  when  we  declared  war  on 
England,  Napoleon  was  as  eager  for  us  to  break 
the  power  of  the  British  fleet  and  establish  the 
"freedom  of  the  seas"  as  the  Kaiser  has  been  in 
this  war  and  for  the  same  reason.  Such  action 
would  then,  as  now,  have  been  the  greatest 
possible  aid  to  autocracy,  and  as  men  of  the 
South  can  now  be  glad  that  the  Confederacy 
was  not  victorious  in  the  Civil  War,  all  Ameri- 
cans can  be  glad  that  our  fighting  frigates  of 
1812  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  British 
in  their  great  contest  for  freedom  and  against 
Napoleon  and  autocracy. 

This  obvious  fact,  of  course,  is  not  an  excuse 
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PRINCE  METTERNICH 
The  chief  minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
(1822)  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  a 
union  of  the  autocratic  rulers  of  Europe  against 
democracy.  The  First  Article  of  its  agreement 
reads:  "The  high  contracting  Powers,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment is  equally  as  incompatible  with  the  mon- 
archical principle  as  the  maxim  of  sovereignty  of  the 
people  with  the  Divine  right,  engage  mutually,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  to  use  all  their  efforts  to 
put  an  end  to  the  system  of  representative  govern- 
ments, in  whatever  country  it  may  exist  in  Europe, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  introduced  in  those  coun- 
tries where  it  is  not  yet  known."  One  project  of  the 
alliance  was  the  restoration  of  autocratic  rule  in  the 
revolted  colonies  of  Spain  in  South  America,  and 
after  that  all  signs  pointed  to  an  attack  on  the  United 
States 


for  the  ancient  and  dishonorable  practice  of 
impressing  seamen  from  American  boats  which 
prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Con- 
trary to  the  popular  notion,  however,  this  bar- 
barity was  not  the  principal  cause  of  the  war  of 
181 2.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  fight  to 
the  finish  which  England  had  taken  up  against 
Napoleon.  Both  parties  issued  decrees  ab- 
solutely forbidding  any  one  to  trade  with  the 
other.  Paper  blockades  they  are  called. 
Napoleon's  were  the  worse  and  moreover  were 
concealed  behind  a  solid  tissue  of  lies  and  sub- 
terfuges. But  by  virtue  of  her  triumphant 
fleet  England's  was  the  more  effective.  In  a 
great  many  respects  the  situation,  physical, 
moral,  and  political,  was  the  same  we  witnessed 
in  1914.  We  protested  impartially  to  both 
parties — the  despot  seeking  to  crush  the  world 
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to  his  will,  and  our  kinsmen,  then  as  now  hold- 
ing the  last  trench  in  defense  of  democracy, 
with  the  difference  that  this  time  the  British 
case  had  been  better  handled  than  it  was  then. 
Napoleon  had  no  submarine  to  define  the  issue. 
And  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  fight,  we 
joined  the  dictator  in 
fury  at  the  mistress  of 
the  sea.  Technically 
we  were  justified.  But 
it  certainly  cannot  be 
said  that  we  were  at- 
tacked. Or  that  we 
were  fighting  for  de- 
mocracy. Or  that  we 
won.  At  the  end  of 
this  "second  licking" 
we  gave  England,  Na- 
poleon was  banished 
to  Elba,  the  English 
Navy,  in  its  prime,  was 
just  one  hundred  times 
as  strong  as  our  brave 
little  flotilla,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington 
was  home  in  triumph 
from  the  Peninsular 
campaign  with  100,000 
veterans. 

The  peace  negotia- 
tions tell  the  same 
story.  The  jingoes  in 
England  suggested 
that  now  the  Iron 
Duke  should  take  his 
army  and  wring  the 
Northwest  Territory 
from  the  Americans. 
Certainly,  fif  he  chose 
to  try,  the  United  States  was  in  deadly  peril. 
Not  only  did  he  not  choose  to  do  so,  but  he  is 
on  record  as  saying  that  the  United  States  were 
entitled  to  their  boundaries  and  to  an  honorable 
peace.  And  at  his  command  the  Treaty  was 
signed,  giving  us  just  what  we  had  before,  and 
without  even  any  mention  of  a  single  one  of  the 
items  for  which  we  went  to  war. 

I  emphasize  this,  not  in  order  to  detract  from 
the  everlasting  glory  of  "Old  Hickory's"  sub- 
sequent phenomenal  exploit  at  New  Orleans,  or 
the  amazing  performance  of  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution whose  daring  advent  on  the  ocean 
marked,  as  Charles  Francis  Adams  says,  the 
birth  of  a  World  Power;  but  to  show  how  we 
actually  obtained  the  abatement  of  the  abuses 


GEORGE  CANNING 

The  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  who  told 
the  American  Minister  of  the  plans  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance to  attack  democracy  in  America,  and,  as  his 
predecessor,  Addington,  had  done,  assured  the 
United  States  support  by  the  British  fleet  in  the  pro- 
tection of  free  institutions  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  chief  element  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  the  size  of  our  navy  have  been 
based  upon  the  tacit  continuance  of  that  assurance 
from  that  day  to  this 


of  visit  and  search  and  "impressment."  It 
was  by  precisely  the  same  method  that  the 
English  obtained  the  repeal  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Toll  Bill — by  the  sense  of  justice  and  the 
voluntary  honorable  abandonment  of  the  in- 
jurious practice  by  the  offending  party.  The 

last  active  case  of  visit 
and  search  was  the 
Trent  affair — in  which 
the  United  States  was 
the  offender,  and  for 
which  we  made  im- 
mediate reparation, 
forever  burning  an  evil 
practice. 

Until  within  one 
year  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  our  country 
have  not  only  taken  no 
interest  in  foreign 
affairs,  but  as  a  plain 
matter  of  fact  have 
been  fostered  by  noble 
representatives  of  the 
people"  campaigning 
for  Congress  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  were 
superior  and  apart 
from  such  concerns.  If 
this  was  not  true,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of 
common  information 
and  not  an  object  of 
incredulous  surprise 
that  for  a  hundred 
years  the  American 
continent  has  been 
protected  from  aggres- 
sion by  the  joint  action 
and  understanding  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

What  is  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a 
doctrine  at  all  of  Monroe  or  of  any  one  else.  It 
is  a  self-evident  fact.  To  wit,  that  we  do  not 
wish  any  territory  on  this  continent  made  into 
a  European  colony,  and  that  we  do  not  wish  an 
autocratic  monarchical  system  of  government 
introduced  here  by  any  feudal  despot.  Every- 
body knows  this.  But  the  question  was,  how  to 
prevent  it.  In  1823  practically  the  whole  world, 
except  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
was  under  the  dominion  of  absolute  monarchs. 
What  we  are  learning  now  was  a  plain  axiom  to 
our  ancestors — that  the  only  argument  known 
to  these  gentlemen  is  cannon  and  muskets. 
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And  brave  as  he  was,  James  Monroe  hardly 
harbored  the  belief  that,  single-handed,  he  could 
dictate  to  a  Christendom  of  kings.  And  yet, 
at  that  very  moment  our  dream  of  a  con- 
tinent of  independent  peoples  free  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government  without  the 
baleful  influence  of 
crown  princes  and  dy- 
nastic ambitions 
seemed  forever 
doomed.  South  Amer- 
ica had  broken  her  ties 
with  Spain  apparently 
in  vain. 

With  unerring  dra- 
matic instinct  the  mov- 
ing picture  man  has 
seized  upon  this  situa- 
tion. In  a  popular 
"  screen"  picture  called 
"The  Fall  of  a  Nation" 
is  shown  a  gilded  and 
regal  council  chamber 
in  Verona.  The  Holy 
Alliance  is  in  Congress 
assembled.  This 
splendid  coalition  con- 
sisted of  every  single 
first  class  power  in  the 
world,  prime  leaders  of 
which  were  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  A 
document  is  being 
signed  that  might  very 
well  scare  a  timid  pres- 
ident out  of  his  wits 
and  at  the  same  time 
serves  to  elucidate  our 
natural  antipathy  to 
kaisers : 

"Article  i.  The  high  contracting  powers 
being  convinced  that  the  system  of  representa- 
tive government  is  equally  as  incompatible 
with  the  monarchical  principle  as  the  maxim  of 
sovereignty  of  the  people  with  the  divine  right, 
engage  mutually,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
to  use  all  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  representative  governments  in 
whatever  country  it  may  exist  in  Europe  and  to 
prevent  its  being  introduced  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  not  yet  known." 

This  holy  combination  had  used  its  unlimited 
power  to  crush  every  popular  whimper  heard  in 


JAMES  MONROE 

Who,  in  1824,  on  the  basis  of  the  assurance  given 
by  Canning  that  we  should  have  the  British  fleet 
to  support  us,  announced  his  famous  doctrine  that 
"it  is  impossible  that  the  allied  Powers  should  extend 
their  political  system"  (autocracy)  "without  en- 
dangering our  peace  and  happiness."  There  was 
precedent  in  Monroe's  mind  for  this  for  it  was  he  who 
had  been  sent  by  Jefferson  in  1803  to  buy  Louisiana 
from  Napoleon  and  prevent  autocracy  coming  to 
North  America,  using  the  British  fleet  as  a  club  in 
the  transaction.  With  the  same  club  and  with  the 
advice  and  approval  of  his  old  chief,  Jefferson,  he 
stated  the  principle  on  which  they  had  acted  before, 
and  this  time  publicly  announced  it  as  an  enduring 
national  policy 


Europe.  And  now  at  the  request  of  the  King 
of  Spain  it  proposed  to  come  overseas  and  sub- 
due the  territories  in  Central  and  South 
America  that  had  thrown  off  the  Bourbon  yoke. 

And  the  question  was,  what  were  we  going  to 
do  about  it?    It  was  all  very  easy  to  express 

our  ideas.  As  Adams 
said,  he  could  answer 
the  argument,  but  how 
could  he  answer  the 
cannon?  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of 
debate  whether  the 
"doctrine"  was  origi- 
nated by  Monroe  or 
George  Canning,  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs for  Great  Britain. 
But  there  is  no  argu- 
ment at  all  on  the  only 
pertinent  question,  of 
wrio  enforced  it.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  be- 
came a  possibility  only 
when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington walked  out  of 
the  Congress  of  Verona 
and  refused  to  have 
anything  more  to  do 
with  its  proposition. 
It  became  an  invisible 
force  when  George 
Canning  not  only  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be 
adopted  by  the  United 
States,  but  backed  up 
by  England.  On 
August  20th,  he  pro- 
posed to  Richard  Rush, 
Minister  from  the 
United  States,  that 
Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  should  jointly  announce  that 
they  could  not  see  any  South  American  terri- 
tory transferred  to  any  Power  "with  in- 
difference." 

The  nature  of  the  danger  threatening  us  at 
this  juncture  hardly  needs  comment.  It  was 
expressed  this  way  by  John  C.  Calhoun: 

"  The  Holy  Alliance  had  an  ultimate  eye  to 
us;  they  would,  if  not  resisted,  subdue  South 
America — and  we  should  have  to  fight  upon 
our  own  shores  for  our  own  institutions." 
This  was  the  fourth  attempt  of  autocracy  to 
limit  the  spread  of  free  institutions  in  America. 
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The  attitude  of  Britain  changed  the  whole 
situation.  A  moment  before,  we  stood  un- 
prepared and  alone  to  champion  liberal  govern- 
ment against  the  overwhelming  odds  of  Powers 
professedly  banded  together  to  stamp  it  out. 
Now  we  could  promulgate  a  ringing  challenge 
to  the  world.    For  the  whole  world  could  scarce 


QUEEN  VICTORIA 

In  the  critical  days  of  the  Civil  War,  when  our  block- 
ade was  far  more  damaging  to  England  than  the  British 
blockade  has  been  recently  to  us  and  there  were  many 
causes  of  friction  from  tariffs  to  privateers  like  the 
Alabama,  the  Queen  is  reported  to  have  said  to  her 
prime  minister:  "My  Lord,  you  must  know  that  I  will 
sign  no  paper  that  means  war  with  the  United  States" 


attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  face  of  the 
admirals  of  England. 

There  is  no  use  in  slurring  over  the  two  vital 
forces  in  our  history  which  came  into  being  at 
this  time.  Johnson,  the  historian  of  American 
diplomacy,  says  that  our  understanding  with 
the  British  is  the  one  fundamental  basis  of  our 
foreign  relations.  And  yet  even  a  blind  man 
can  perceive  that  although  this  has  been  the 
bulwark  and  security  of  every  administration 
from  that  day  to  this,  it  has  been  seldom  that 
an  Executive  has  dared  to  admit  it,  much  less 
give  credit  for  it.  There  are  some  things 
no  American  politician  has  the  courage  to  do. 
For  instance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for 


fifty  years  every  single  President  has  known 
and  deplored  the  graft  and  dishonesty  in  a  great 
deal  of  our  pension  legislation,  only  one  has 
been  found  with  the  daring  to  veto  a  pension 
bill.  The  country  has  suffered  an  admitted 
national  scandal  for  fear  of  the  pension  vote. 
For  sixty  years  the  politician's  abject  terror  of 


NAPOLEON  III 

Who  seized  the  opportunity  made  by  our  Civil  War  to 
try  in  Mexico  what  Napoleon  I  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish in  Louisiana — to  push  in  a  wedge  of  autocracy  in 
America.  In  this  fifth  attempt  of  kings  to  lay  hands 
on  American  territory  an  effort  was  made,  as  it  had  al- 
ways been  made,  to  gain  British  support  in  the  attack 
on  free  institutions,  and,  as  before,  it  failed 


the  Irish  ward  boss  and  the  Kaiser's  agents  in 
St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Hoboken,  and  Little  Ger- 
many has  rendered  taboo  any  mention  of  our 
actual  situation  and  understanding.  Even 
Grover  Cleveland  was  no  exception.  Justice 
Hughes's  recent  campaign  bears  the  brand  of 
the  same  terror. 

Until  he  came  face  to  face  with  immediate 
danger  of  destruction  from  the  forces  of  despot- 
ism, Thomas  Jefferson  leaned  toward  a  popular 
attitude  of  complacent  criticisms  and  abuse  of 
the  English  people.  The  arrogance  of  Britain 
was  one  of  his  favorite  themes.  This  makes  him 
a  most  valuable  witness.  For  upon  him  and  not 
upon  Monroe  or  any  other  man,  fell  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  determining  our  policy  at  this 
juncture — of  setting  our  compass  and  pointing 
the  course  which  we  were  to  steer  through  the 
ocean  of  time.  Since  writing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  nearly  fifty  years  before  he  had 
moulded  the  Republic  with  his  own  hand,  held 
every  office  in  its  gift,  and  had  retired  with 


tremendous  power  and  prestige  to  watch  and 
advise  the  successor  he  had  named  to  the 
White  House. 

And  to  him  Monroe  repaired  for  advice  in 
his  difficulty.  Monroe's  letter  shows  that  he 
understood,  quite  as  well  as  we  understand  to- 
day, how  the  forces  of  the  world  were  aligned : 

"  I  transmit  to  you  two  despatches  which 
were  received  from  Mr.  Rush  which  involve 
interests  of  the  highest  importance.  They  con- 
tain two  letters  from  Mr.  Canning  suggesting 
designs  of  the  Holy  Alliance  against  the  in- 
dependence of  South  America,  and  proposing 
a  cooperation  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  support  of  it  against  the 
members  of  that  alliance — has  not  the  epoch 
arrived  when  Great  Britain  must  take  her  stand 
either  on  the  side  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  or 


of  the  United  States,  and  in  consequence  either 
in  favor  of  despotism  or  of  liberty? 

"  My  own  impression  is  that  we  ought  to 
meet  the  proposal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment   .    .    .  ." 

It  stands  as  the  highest  credit  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  he  threw  both  his 


political  and  personal  prejudices  to  the  wind, 
and  laid  not  only  the  cornerstone,  but  the 
architectural  design,  of  the  whole  of  our  future 
national  policy,  in  a  reply  which  might  have 
been  written  yesterday,  so  little  have  the 
essentials  of  the  one  great  question  changed: 
"The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you 
have  sent  me  is  the  most  momentous  which 
has  ever  been  offered  to  my  contemplation 
since  that  of  independence.  That  made  us  a 
nation;  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the 
course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the  ocean 
of  time  opening  on  us.  .  .  .  America, 
North  and  South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct 
from  those  of  Europe.  She  should  therefore 
have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  apart 
from  that  of  Europe.  While  the  last  is  laboring 
to  become  the  domicile  of  despotism,  our  en- 
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The  leaders  of  liberalism  in  Great  Britain  in  1860,  believers  in  increasing  political  liberty,  in  free  trade,  and 
firm  supporters  of  the  United  States  in  its  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  It  was  their  power  which  kept 
the  great  industrial  centres  in  favor  of  the  Union  despite  the  suffering  caused  by  the  blockade  of  the  Confederacy' 
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LORD  PAUNCEFOTE 

The  British  Ambassador  in  Washington  who  made 
the  treaty  with  Mr.  Hay  giving  us  a  free  hand  in  the 
construction  and  control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
who  also  frustrated  an  attempt  instigated  by  the 
Kaiser  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  to  put  Euro- 
pean pressure  upon  us  and  in  favor  of  Spain 


deavor  should  surely  be  to  make  our  hemisphere 
that  of  freedom. 

"One  nation,  most  of  all,  could  disturb  us  in 
this  pursuit;  she  now  offers  to  lead,  aid,  and 
accompany  us  in  it.  By  acceding  to  her  prop- 
osition, we  detach  her  from  the  bands,  bring 
her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  emancipate  a  continent  at  one 
stroke  which  might  otherwise  linger  long  in 
doubt  and  difficulty.  Great  Britain  is  the  one 
nation  which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of  any 
one,  or  all  on  earth ;  and  with  her  on  our  side  we 
need  not  fear  the  whole  world.  With  her,  then, 
we  should  most  sedulously  cherish  a  cordial 
friendship,  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to 
unite  our  affections  than  to  be  fighting  once 
more,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  cause." 

It  was  upon  this  advice  from  his  chief  that 
James  Monroe  promulgated  the  famous  mes- 
sage. The  message  has  been  in  the  mouths  of 
our  statesmen  and  behind  our  marines  in- 
cessantly ever  since.  But  it  has  not  been  com- 
mon knowledge  that  its  very  existence  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  "offered  to  lead, 
aid  and  accompany  us  in  it"  nor,  in  the  words 


of  the  one  man  in  a  position  to  know,  that  she 
brought  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of 
free  government,  and  emancipated  a  continent 
at  one  stroke. 

The  understanding  created  by  circumstances 
in  1823  has  not  only  continued  ever  since.  It 
has  been  the  prevailing  force  in  this  hemis- 
phere ever  since.  Whatever  our  minor  dis- 
agreements have  been  with  Great  Britain,  it  is 
certain  that  our  statesmen  have  all  depended 
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A  firm  believer  in  American  and  British  coopera- 
tion in  the  defense  of  free  institutions,  a  belief  which 
he  often  expressed.  Partially  at  a  suggestion  from 
Hay,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, made  the  following  reciprocal  expression  in  a 
speech  on  May  i,  1898,  at  a  time  when  the  Kaiser 
was  endeavoring  to  organize  the  forces  of  European 
autocracy  against  us:  "What  is  our  next  duty?  It 
is  to  establish  and  to  maintain  bonds  of  permanent 
amity  with  our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic.  There 
is  a  powerful  and  a  generous  nation.  They  speak 
our  language.  They  are  bred  of  our  race.  Their 
laws,  their  literature,  their  standpoint  upon  every 
question,  are  the  same  as  ours.  Their  feeling,  their 
interests  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the  peaceful 
developments  of  the  world,  are  identical  with  ours. 
I  don't  know  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us;  I 
don't  know  what  arrangements  may  be  possible  with 
us;  but  this  1  do  know  and  feel,  that  the  closer,  the 
more  cordial,  the  fuller,  and  the  more  definite  these 
arrangements  are,  with  the  consent  of  both  peoples, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  both  and  for  the  world — and 
I  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  terrible  as  war  may 
be,  even  war  itself  would  be  cheaply  purchased  if,  in 
a  great  and  noble  cause,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
Union  Jack  should  wave  together  over  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance" 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  IN  \g02 
When  he  told  the  Kaiser's  Ambassador  in  regard 
to  the  Venezuelan  controversy:  "Arbitrate  or  I  will 
give  orders  to  Dewey  within  ten  days  to  proceed  to 
Venezuela  and  see  that  no  bombarding  is  done," 
the  Kaiser,  contrary  to  his  usual  rule,  arbitrated 


implicitly  upon  their  cooperation  in  the  defense 
of  free  institutions  in  America.  This  is  the 
reason  that  we  have  never  tried  to  rival  Eng- 
land's navy.  And  most  of  the  time  relying  on 
her  navy  we  have  not  even  built  a  fleet 
capable  of  protecting  the  ambitious  pro- 
gramme of  Monroe  from  other  powers.  That 
is  why  in  spite  of  fifty  years'  howling  at  Britain 
no  man  has  been  found  insane  enough  to  agi- 
tate the  "menace"  of  the  overwhelming  naval 
superiority  of  the  islands.  The  fact  that  this 
British  fleet  was  devoted  to  liberal  govern- 
ment, the  one  everlasting  item  without  account- 
ing for  which  no  nation  or  band  of  nations  on 
earth  could  even  look  with  lust  upon  American 
shores  has  been  so  patent  that  not  even  a  rav- 
ing Sinn  Feiner  could  hope  to  make  capital 
against  it. 


MODERN  AUTOCRACY 

"If  I  had  had  a  larger  fleet  I  would  have  taken 
Uncle  Sam  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck."  This  was  the 
Kaiser's  remark  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
when  his  effort  to  organize  Europe  against  us  failed 
and  when  the  attitude  of  the  British  Admiral, 
Chichester,  at  Manila  Bay  showed  him  that  the 
understanding  on  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
based  covered  free  institutions  even  off  the  American 
continent.  The  Kaiser's  effort  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
Venezuela  in  1902  was  blocked  by  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's now  famous  ultimatum,  and  the  record  of  an- 
other effort  in  Haiti  in  1914  still  lies  in  the  files  of  our 
State  Department 


This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  or  speculation. 
Time  and  again  it  has  been  put  to  the  test. 
And  on  occasion  under  very  hard  circumstan- 
ces. Napoleon  III  of  France  seized  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  our  Cival  War  to  invade 
Mexico  and  establish  a  monarchy  there.  This 
was  the  fifth  attempt  of  autocracy  to  invade 
America.  He  was  quite  aware  that  if  the 
Union  won  the  fight  he  would  be  driven  out. 
So  he  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  the  Eng- 
lish to  recognize  and  make  common  cause  with 
the  Confederacy.  And  the  English  had  many 
strong  motives  for  doing  so.  To  the  Fourth  of 
July  orator  it  is  plain  as  noon  that  any  one 
sympathizing  with  Jeff  Davis  was  an  enemy 
of  mankind  and  totally  depraved.  But  in  '61 
it  was  not  so  simple.  There  were  not  one,  but 
two  Americas.  And  there  still  exist  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  do  not  consider  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  as  undeserving 
of  sympathy.  And  across  the  seas  it  was  not  at 
all  patent  who  was  the  oppressor  and  who  the 
oppressed.  Moreover,  the  fact  of  rebellion, 
per  se,  had  even  thus  come  to  be  regarded  by 
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liberal  people  with  toleration,  as  probably 
caused  by  injustice.  This  is  the  habitual  at- 
titude taken  by  ourselves.  Add  to  this  the  na- 
tural sympathy  and  understanding  existing 
between  the  Cavalier  element  in  Virginia,  who 
had  conducted  our  Government  from  its  origin, 
and  the  English  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  suffer- 
ing entailed  in  England 
by  the  blockade  and 
consequent  loss  of  raw 
cotton,  and  a  bar- 
barous new  tariff  en- 
acted by  Congress 
which  ruined  innumer- 
able great  businesses, 
and  it  is  comprehen- 
sible that  many  mo- 
tives urged  the  accept- 
ance of  Napoleon's 
proposition. 

The  facts  just  re- 
cited are  the  kind  of 
displays  made  by  the 
German  school.  They 
are  trotted  out  as  con- 
clusive exhibits  of 
British  hostility. 
They  are  just  the  re- 
verse. They  are  the 
most  powerful  proofs 
of  the  strength  of  the 
Anglo  -  Saxon  under- 
standing. A  man's  in- 
tegrity can  only  be 
tested,  like  a  wire  in  a 
laboratory,  under  ten- 
sion. Devotion  to  a 
principle  can  only  be  measured  by  the  degree  of 
temptation  resisted.  When,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Queen  Victoria  said  to  her  prime 
minister:  "My  Lord,  you  must  know  that  I 
will  sign  no  paper  that  means  war  with  the 
United  States,"  not  only  was  the  Union  saved 
from  foreign  attack  and  the  only  foothold  abso- 
lutism had  upon  this  hemisphere  doomed,  but 
the  good  faith  of  the  British  nation  had  stood 
the  crucial  test — had  withstood  the  day  of 
temptation,  and  our  hour  of  adversity. 

Hence  it  was  that  William  McKinley  was 
free  to  take  whatever  he  chose  with  regard  to 
Cuba.  He  knew  at  the  time,  what  the  whole 
world  has  since  learned,  that  the  rulers  of 
"  Mittel  •  Europa"  had  no  intention  of  per- 
mitting the  United  States  to  destroy  the  last 


MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR 

The  first  British  Foreign  Minister  ever  to  set  foot 
on  American  soil,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  defense  of  free  in- 
stitutions all  parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are 
united 


vestige  of  the  old  colonial  system  in  America, 
if  they  could  help  it.  The  Queen  of  Spain  was 
close  to  the  Austrian  throne.  And  the  Em-, 
peror  of  Germany  had  designs  of  his  own 
in  the  Caribbean.  To  fight  Spain  was  one 
thing.  To  defy  Europe  another. 

And  yet  the  ques- 
tion was  not  even  dis- 
cussed. Congress 
acted  as  if  it  didn't 
exist,  as  if  Von  Holle- 
ben,  ambassador  from 
Germany,  and  Von 
Hengelmiiller,  from 
Austria,  had  not  urged 
intervention  upon  the 
whole  diplomatic 
corps  in  Washington 
— and  as  if  the  British 
Foreign  Office  was  not 
being  besieged  by  a 
Prussian  messenger 
literally  beseeching 
permission  to  flout  the 
Yankee.  McKinley 
and    Congress  were 
right.    There  was 
nothing  to  fear.  The 
Kaiser,  head  of  the 
autocratic  family, 
dared  not  move  in  the 
face  of  the  English 
stand.    He  tried  the 
game  in  a  tentative 
way  in  Manila  Bay. 
He  sent  an  admiral  to 
fight  George  Dewey. 
'    In  all  probability 
Dewey  could  have  kept  care  of  himself.  But 
the  German  found  not  only  Dewey  there. 
He  found  Chichester.      And  not  only  Chi- 
chester, but  the  British  Empire.     What  we 
know  of  the  matter  can  be  summarized  in  the 
Kaiser's  own  words:   "If  I  had  had  a  larger 
fleet  I  would  have  taken  Uncle  Sam  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck."    It  was  the  same  reasoning 
that  made  Napoleon  give  up  his  scheme  to  take 
over  Louisiana.    The  Kaiser's  fleet  was  large 
enough  to  meet  the  fleet  of  the  United  States — 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  been  allied  not  only  with  Spain,  but  Aus- 
tria.   The  trouble  was  that  "Perfidious  Al- 
bion" had  its  battleships  pledged  to  the  cause 
for  which  Jefferson  had  hoped  we  might  fight 
once  more  with  her,  side  by  side. 
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This  same  understanding  gave  such  dreadful 
force  to  Roosevelt's  later  demand  upon  "my- 
self und  Gott"  to  arbitrate  in  Venezuela.  He 
threatened  the  Kaiser  with  Dewey.  Whether 
the  Kaiser  was  afraid  of  Dewey  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  He  had  reason  to  be.  But  his  opinion 
of  the  fighting  abilities  of  the  United  States 
have  been  very  low,  and  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent events  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  fear 
of  our  military  prowess  operated  very  strongly 
upon  him.  But  off  Gravesend  lay  another 
force.  And  the  Kaiser  knew,  if  the  New  York 
American  didn't,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
curtailment  of  the  conquest  of  America. 

This  article  is  an  honest  analysis  of  our  past 
adventures  with  Great  Britain  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  I  have  no  intention  of  passing  over  the 
many  prolonged  and  vexing  controversies  that 
have  embalmed  the  murky  memory  of  Major 
Pitcairn  and  his  insults.  Cheap  and  truculent 
oratory  filled  with  aspersions  on  "British  tyr- 
anny" punctuated  the  settlement  of  these  differ- 
ences. The  Maine  boundary  dispute:  the  inter- 
minable question  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries ; 
the  Oregon  debate,  "fifty-four  forty  or  fight"; 
the  Alabama  claims,  the  Venezuela  arbitration. 


But  even  a  bare  reading  of  the  actual  record 
reveals  that  instead  of  a  cause  of  abuse  and 
rancor,  these  disagreements  have  in  fact  had  a 
result  that  reflects  the  greatest  possible  credit 
upon  both  England  and  America.  They  have 
been  the  means  of  establishing  a  spirit  of  equity 
and  the  mutual  trust  and  confidence  which  ren- 
ders a  conflict  between  the  countries  impossible 
for  all  time. 

Tense  as  these  strained  situations  were, 
and  high  as  ran  the  feeling,  they  were  all  settled 
by  arbitration,  and,  win  or  lose,  both  countries 
stood  by  the  awards.  These  controversies 
constitute  the  origin  and  development  and 
establishment  of  the  principles  of  international 
arbitration.  They  provided  the  only  tangible 
steps  yet  taken  in  the  world  for  the  substitution 
of  justice  and  reason  for  the  rule  of  war.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  our  differences 
with  England  have  never,  since  George  1 1 1 
failed  to  restore  the  royal  prerogative,  been 
over  the  fundamental  question  of  democracy. 
In  this  most  vital  of  all  issues  to  the  two 
peoples,  since  the  Revolution  as  before,  we 
have  stood  together  the  great  bulwark  of 
liberty  in  the  world. 


BRITAIN,  MOTHER  OF  COLONIES 

How  an  Enormous  Empire  of  Subject  Peoples  Has  Been  Built  Up  by  the  Tact,  Intelli- 
gence, and  Good  Faith  of  a  Handful  of  Administrators  Who 
Treat  the  Natives  as  Human  Beings 

BY 

POULTNEY  BIGELOW,  F.R.G.S. 

(Author  of  "History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty,  1806-1848".) 


YOU  have  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
requesting  an  opinion  on  the  Col- 
onial administration  of  our  Mother 
Country  and  to  such  a  request  I 
yield  cheerful  obedience.  But  let 
me  warn  the  reader  that  an  opinion  on  so  vast 
a  theme  is  dangerous — much  like  asking  a 
sailor  his  opinion  of  the  Atlantic  or  a  politician 
his  estimate  of  the  American  voter.  True — 
1  have  traveled  and  studied  in  almost  every 
British  Colony;  have  visited  also  many  depen- 
dencies of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  America 
and  Germany;  have  made  four  journeys  round 
the  world  in  search  of  light  on  this  vexed  pro- 
blem, and  yet  feel  that  the  best  I  can  do  is 


to  enter  the  stand  as  a  witness,  tell  what  I  saw 
and  let  the  reader  think  for  himself. 

In  the  year  of  the  Spanish  War  (1898)  Ger- 
many proved  herself  our  enemy  by  sending  to 
Manila  Bay  a  squadron  of  war  ships  with  orders 
to  intimidate  Admiral  Dewey  and  secure  from 
Spain  the  remnant  of  her  insular  possessions 
in  those  Far  Eastern  waters.  The  sailor  of 
Uncle  Sam  however,  declined  to  play  the  part 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Kaiser;  on  the  contrary, 
although  much  inferior  in  war  strength,  he 
cheerfully  stripped  for  the  fight,  whereupon 
Admiral  Von  Diederich  tucked  his  pennant  be- 
tween his  legs  and  disappeared  to  Kiao-Chau. 

To  Kiao-Chau  1  followed  him  and  found  a 
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German  colony  one  year  old.  It  was  a  colony 
on  the  Prussian  plan — barracks  and  batteries 
— drill  ground  and  goose  step.  The  Chinese 
population  had  been  forcibly  dispossessed  to 
make  room  for  administrative  quarters  and 
avenues  of  Berlin  breadth  and  symmetry. 
The  colony  had  been  conquered  by  the  sword 
and  was  held  by  the  sword  alone.  The  natives 
were  compelled  to  labor  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
conqueror;  all  signs  and  legal  notices  were  in 
Gothic  type;  it  was  verboten  to  use  any  language 
other  than  the  German  tongue.  In  short, 
although  I  was  received  with  civility  by  the 
Governor  and  entertained  by  the  garrison  mess, 
it  was  clear  that  this  colonial  venture  was  a 
failure  from  the  start — it  was  a  colony  in  name 
but  there  were  no  colonists ;  much  military  but  no 
merchants;  many  barracks  but  no  warehouses. 

For  twenty  years  Kiao-Chau  flew  the  flag 
of  the  Hun — twenty  years  of  perpetual  petti- 
ness in  administration  and  brutality  in  the 
execution  of  unjust  laws.  Nothing  was  omitted 
that  could  humiliate  the  natives  of  the  soil 
or  create  Mongolian  sympathy  with  other 
victims  of  Prussianization  in  Poland,  Den- 
mark, Alsace — to  say  nothing  of  blacks  in 
Africa  and  Papuans  in  New  Guinea. 

Parenthetically  permit  me  to  say  that  1 
visited  every  station  of  German  New  Guinea 
after  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  Prussian 
rule  and  found  everywhere  struggling  replicas 
of  Kiao-Chau — hundreds  of  notice  boards 
warning  the  naked  natives  to  keep  off  the  grass 
— all  in  the  unintelligible  script  of  the  conquer- 
or. Every  Colonial  station  was  conspic- 
uously recognizable  because  of  the  geometri- 
cal pattern  of  its  administrative  landing 
stage,  its  path  leading  to  the  Governor's 
palace,  the  jail,  barracks  and  drill  ground. 
Everywhere  sullen  silence  amongst  the 
wretched  natives  and  harsh  gutturals  from  the 
homesick  officials  of  the  Fatherland.  The  jails 
and  barracks  were  active — all  the  rest  was 
suggestive  of  that  ominous  obedience  which 
precedes  the  signal  of  a  popular  insurrection. 
To  be  a  German  was  to  be  an  enemy  in  every 
part  of  the  Archipelago — to  speak  English  was 
to  carry  a  passport  honored  in  every  hut. 

Without  going  further  for  illustration — East 
or  West  Africa  for  instance — let  me  carry  you 
from  this  theatre  of  perpetual  punitive  expe- 
ditions and  administrative  failure  to  any  terri- 
tory you  may  select  where  the  British  flag 
proclaims  equal  rights  or  at  least  fair  play  for 
the  native. 


At  Hong-Kong  in  that  same  year  of  the 
Kiao-Chau  visit,  Great  Britain  added  a  large 
area  as  hinterland  to  that  splendid  port.  This 
matter  1  studied  with  much  personal  interest 
because  it  followed  closely  on  the  Russian 
seizure  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  Prussian  con- 
quest of  Kiao-Chau — both  of  which  were 
accomplished  as  acts  of  war  and  as  grievous 
insults  to  the  Chinese  Government.  Not  so 
in  the  case  of  England — not  a  shot  was  fired, 
scarce  an  angry  word  exchanged.  A  quiet 
young  Scotchman,  Lockhart  by  name,  who 
happened  to  be  Colonial  Secretary  of  Hong- 
Kong  and  who  like  the  rest  of  his  craft  under- 
stood Chinese  character  and  speech,  made  an 
excursion  into  the  territory  about  to  be  an- 
nexed. He  did  not  draw  his  sword — or  even 
lead  a  military  escort.  He  went  with  his  life 
in  his  hand  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  the 
different  heads  of  districts  and  villages. 

The  Chinaman  is  the  most  reasonable  and 
intelligent  of  men.  He  despises  mere  brute 
strength  but  is  quick  to  appreciate  justice  and 
commercial  opportunity.  And  thus  it  hap- 
pened here  that  my  quiet  friend  (now  Sir 
Stewart  Lockhart)  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire  in  a  few  days  and  without  firing  a 
shot  a  territory  more  valuable  to  the  world's 
commerce  than  all  the  colonies  of  the  Kaiser 
with  all  their  sunken  millions  and  discontented 
natives. 

HONG-KONG  THE  CONTENTED 

From  Hong-Kong  go  thousands  of  Chinese 
annually  to  labor  under  contract  in  the  mines 
of  the  Malay  islands;  the  rubber  plantations 
of  Borneo;  the  tobacco  fields  of  Sumatra  or 
the  sugar  estates  of  the  West  Indies.  Indeed, 
contract  laborers  sign  cheerfully  from  any 
Eastern  port  to  any  part  of  the  world  so  long 
as  they  have  the  word  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  their  contract  will  be  honestly  en- 
forced against  employer  no  less  than  employee. 
You  can  find  in  South  Africa  and  the  Caribbean 
no  less  than  in  the  Eastern  tropics  British 
subjects  of  every  color  and  creed  from  Bombay 
or  Calcutta;  Penang  or  Singapore;  Wei-Hai- 
Wei  or  Hong-Kong  cheerfully  signing  them- 
selves away  for  a  five  year  labor  term  in  Ja- 
maica or  Trinidad;  Natal  or  Demerara.  They 
are  confident  that  the  conditions  under  which 
they  embark  will  be  observed;  that  the  wages 
mentioned  will  be  punctually  paid;  that  the 
food  will  be  adequate  and  the  housing  accord- 
ing to  the  sanitary  rules;  that  the  labor  will  be 
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done  under  wholesome  conditions — in  short 
that  after  five  years  of  enlistment  as  a  laborer 
the  Chinaman,  Hindoo  or  Kaffir  may  count 
upon  a  return  to  his  home  satisfied  that  the 
British  Commissioner  of  native  labor  has 
paternally  watched  over  his  interests  and  en- 
couraged others  to  follow  in  his  steps. 

No  other  country  of  my  ken  can  point  to 
such  victories  in  the  field  of  peaceful  colonial 
conquest  as  England  for  the  last  three  quarters 
of  a  century.  There  is  no  other  colonial  field 
of  my  acquaintance  where  1  would  feel  safe  in 
walking  from  end  to  end  with  no  weapon  more 
destructive  than  a  bamboo  cane. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  pretend  that  the  bung- 
ling tourist  cannot  find  ample  scope  for  blood 
curdling  adventure  and  many  pages  of  profit- 
able romance.  One  has  but  to  outrage  the 
religious  practices  of  Brahmins  or  Mussulmans 
to  gather  material  for  many  thrilling  chapters; 
and  if  the  survivor  still  yearns  for  fictional 
fame  he  has  but  to  tamper  with  the  women  of  a 
Malay  Head  Hunter  or  sneer  at  the  crest  of  a 
Samurai  of  Dai  Nippon.  But  the  tame  walk- 
ing stick  of  my  wanderings  has  little  to  record. 
To  me  the  patient  observing  of  animals  has 
more  charm  than  their  slaughter;  I  marvel  at 
my  contemporaries  who  have  waded  in  blood 
amidst  scowling  savages  where  my  more 
commonplace  eyes  and  ears  have  been  re- 
freshed by  native  dance  and  gentle  hospitality. 
In  the  jungle  of  German  New  Guinea  where 
successive  administrators  with  fiercely  elevated 
mustache  tips  assured  me  that  the  natives 
were  hopelessly  addicted  to  ferocious  cannibal- 
ism I  have  wandered  unarmed  and  unattended 
—safe  so  soon  as  the  native  knew  that  I  was 
not  German. 

Basutoland  has  been  the  habitat  of  the  most 
warlike  of  Kaffir  tribes  and  when  I  visited  that 
country  (1896)  I  found  scarce  half  a  dozen 
Englishmen  ruling  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
black  savages  in  a  country  with  not  a  single 
road,  or  bridge,  or  telegraph  pole  or  newspaper 
— not  a  single  sign  of  what  we  call  progress 
save  this  lonesome  but  fearless  handful  of 
British  Colonial  administrators  who  lived  in  the 
midst  of  these  turbulent  tribesmen  with  the 
same  unconcern  that  we' have  noted  in  the 
veteran  soldier  who  is  ready  at  any  moment  to 
fall  asleep  even  whilst  the  artillery  is  roaring  its 
message  of  prospective  hand  to  hand  battle. 

It  was  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  who  ruled  Basu- 
toland twenty  years  ago.  He  is  now  retired, 
but  Basutoland  continues  prosperous  and  quiet 


because  the  system  of  the  Mother  country 
brings  forward  an  abundance  of  men  qualified 
for  just  such  unobtrusive  tasks.  In  my  life- 
time no  shot  has  been  fired  in  anger  throughout 
that  territory  and  to-day,  should  any  chief 
dare  to  prove  insubordinate,  there  is  no  punish- 
ment that  would  be  more  keenly  felt  by  the 
nation  at  large  than  the  mere  threat,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Governor,  that  he  would 
pack  up  and  abandon  them.  Such  administra- 
tive rule  as  this  calls  for  men  who  are  not  tied 
up  with  red  tape,  who  have  infinite  good  sense, 
and  no  fear  of  death. 

Germany  had  a  most  efficient  system,  but  it 
did  not  work.  England  has  had  no  very  dis- 
tinct system,  but  it  has  worked  admirably. 
Of  the  many  causes  which  have  procured  this 
result  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  broad 
fact  that  men  for  the  Colonial  service  are  care- 
fully selected;  that  they  are  handsomely  paid; 
that  they  are  trusted;  that  they  are  promoted 
without  any  regard  to  politicians  and  that  after 
a  certain  number  of  years  devoted  to  their 
country  they  may  retire  on  an  adequate  pen- 
sion. The  practical  effect  of  this  system  is  to 
create  a  body  of  administrators  whom  the 
natives  trust.  All  men  respect  truth  and 
courage.  Small  wonder  then  that  a  simple 
sport  loving  Briton  can  rule  millions  of  Hindoos 
by  merely  a  hint  to  their  Rajah  who  bows  be- 
fore that  hint  because  he  knows  it  is  the  hint 
of  an  official  who  speaks  true  and  cannot  take 
a  bribe. 

In  the  days  of  the  old  Sultan  of  Brunei  I 
visited  that  sanguinary  potentate's  capital 
which  lies  between  Sarawak  and  British  North 
Borneo  and  is  inhabited  by  head  hunting 
Malays  very  expert  in  predatory  warfare.  In 
this  most  lonesome  quarter  of  our  globe  I  met 
(1906)  a  clear  eyed  sport  loving  young  Briton 
who  had  a  bungalow  and  a  war  canoe  and 
apparently  nothing  to  do  but  look  indifferent 
and  wait  for  the  moment  when  some  Dyak 
should  run  amuk  in  his  path.  He  was  the 
only  white  man  in  the  Sultan's  savagery  save 
a  few  traders  who  came  for  cocoanut  fibre. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  no  authority — was  sim- 
ply sent  there  to  look  about — that  he  belonged 
in  the  Colonial  service  at  Singapore. 

WHAT  YOUNG  McARTHUR  DID 

This  was  all  true;  but  what  he  did  not 
say  and  what  I  learned  from  other  lips  was 
that  whenever  his  Sultanic  and  Satanic  ma- 
jesty was  guilty  of  some  project  needlessly 
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outrageous  my  simple  young  sportsman  from 
Singapore  would  whistle  for  his  war  canoe 
crew;  paddle  over  to  the  Imperial  Palace;  sip 
coffee;  smoke  an  enormous  Sultanic  cheroot; 
exchange  a  very  few  words  with  this  august 
representative  of  Mahomet  and  then  once  more 
mount  his  war  canoe  and  paddle  back  to  his 
bungalow.  All  this  was  purely  a  pleasant 
piece  of  every  day  platonic  politeness.  No 
sabre  was  rattled,  no  mailed  fist  unveiled,  no 
harsh  words  uttered.  Our  listless  British 
visitor  (his  name  was  McArthur)  merely  re- 
marked in  a  careless  way — referring  to  some 
murderous  or  thieving  project — "  Yes — it  has 
its  good  points,  but,  I  wouldn't  do  it  just  now — 
it  wouldn't  look  well  on  paper — they  don't 
like  those  things  in  London — queer  people, 
the  English — yes — very — good  day — etc.!!" 

Now  this  little  episode  has  no  particular 
importance  unless  you  read  on  and  learn  that 
when  the  old  Sultan  died  a  few  years  later  his 
empire  became  part  of  an  English  colony  so 
quietly  that  few  noticed  what  happened;  and 
none  regretted  the  change,  least  of  all  the  natives. 

Only  those  of  superficial  thinking  talk  of 
England  as  "gobbling  up"  or  "conquering" 
colonial  territory.  This  view  is  Prussian 
by  origin  and  American  by  adoption.  The 
truth  is  that  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  a 
century  Britain  has  had  colonial  responsibili- 
ties thrust  upon  her;  has  sought  to  divest 
herself  of  them  but  has  been  finally  forced  to 
expand  not  merely  by  the  call  of  her  country- 
men but  by  that  of  the  natives. 

In  1898  Stewart  Lockhart  was  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Hong-Kong — the  same  who  in- 
corporated the  adjacent  territory  of  Kowloon. 
He  is  now  Governor  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  ruling 
another  Chinese  area,  about  100  miles  from 
Kiao-Chau.  Here  as  in  the  southern  post, 
not  only  does  he  find  the  Chinese  contented 
under  the  British  flag,  but  desirous  of  fighting 
under  it  and  against  the  hated  German. 

lugard's  work  in  china 

During  my  last  visit  to  Hong-Kong  (1910) 
the  Governor  (General  Sir  Frederick  Lugard) 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  Chinese  Univer- 
sity. The  money  for  this  important  seat  of 
learning  was  contributed  largely  if  not  entirely 
by  Chinese  merchants  and  officials.  The  three 
faculties  of  medicine,  morals  and  engineering 
were  represented  and  the  purpose  was  to  save 
Chinese  students  the  cost  of  the  journey  to 
England  by  arranging  for  examinations  in 


Hong-Kong  that  should  entitle  the  candidates 
to  degrees  equal  to  those  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. Here  then  was  the  military  governor 
of  a  British  colony  on  Chinese  territory  com- 
manding so  completely  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  no  less  than  the  officials,  that  they  reared 
under  the  guns  of  his  fortress  a  purely  Chinese 
school  of  learning  in  perfect  reliance  on  the 
word  of  an  English  administrator. 

So  far  I  have  met  no  one  who  ever  heard 
of  this  Hong-Kong  University,  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  in  the  history  of  our  race  no 
prouder  page  could  be  written  than  that  which 
recorded  this  proof  of  British  uprightness  in 
her  dealings  with  China.  To  be  sure  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard  deserves  much  credit;  but 
without  the  system  which  permits  the  rise  of 
such  men,  there  would  be  in  Hong-Kong  the 
same  dull  colonial  routine  that  has  made 
Germany  lose  all  her  million  square  miles  of 
colony  at  the  first  sound  of  a  bugle  proclaiming 
war  against  Prussianism.  The  name  of  Lugard 
was  honored  already  some  thirty  years  ago 
when  first  I  had  the  honor  of  grasping  his  honest 
hand.  He  was  then  a  young  and  very  im- 
pecunious captain  thirsting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  killed  or  anything  else  that 
would  keep  him  alive.  He  went  to  Eastern 
Africa,  soon  showed  that  he  had  in  him  the 
stuff  of  the  empire  builder  and  has  risen  from 
one  post  to  another  until  now  he  is  to  Africa 
what  Lord  Roberts  was  to  India. 

The  word  system  I  have  used  for  want  of 
a  better.  Perhaps  I  might  say  with  more 
exactness  that  England's  colonial  success  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  she  never  has  had 
any  system — at  least  in  theory.  Had  the 
London  Colonial  office  formulated  a  scientific 
theory  of  Colonial  administration  akin  to  that 
which  Berlin  has  for  thirty  years  applied  to 
her  tropical  dependencies,  the  result  might 
have  been  almost  as  disastrous.  Fortunately 
for  British  fame,  the  very  absence  of  uniformity 
or  system  permitted  each  Colonial  adminis- 
trator to  apply  to  each  native  territory  the 
rules  most  conformable  to  native  custom  or 
prejudice.  It  is  the  mania  of  the  orthodox 
official  to  simplify  his  work  by  making  rules 
to  which  all  must  conform.  Now  we  know 
that  no  two  people  are  alike  even  in  our  own 
state  or  village;  yet  a  Prussian  Minister 
will  send  out  a  book  of  paragraphs  according 
to  which  all  natives  are  to  be  ruled  whether 
Mahommedan  or  Buddhist;  Bantu  or  Papuan. 
The  Berlin  official  cannot  see  why  the  drill 
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regulations  of  the  Potsdam  garrison  are  not 
equally  applicable  to  the  Kanaka  of  Samoa 
or  the  Herero  of  West  Africa. 

Nor  can  the  German  people  penetrate  the 
careless  generosity  of  a  British  parliament 
capable  of  permitting  one  million  square  miles 
of  colonial  territory  to  pass  under  the  Kaiser's 
yoke  merely  because  Queen  Victoria  was 
partial  to  things  German  and  the  British  public 
dreamed  the  dream  of  the  Pacifist  and  be- 
lieved that  the  rule  of  William  1 1  meant  the 
Rule  of  Peace  throughout  the  colonial  world. 

Germany  gladly  seized  the  colonies  which 
England  released  and  ever  since  that  time  has 
waged  a  campaign  of  hatred  and  slander 
against  her  benefactor.  Yet  to-day  England 
can  arm  the  natives  in  any  one  of  her  depen- 
dencies and  turn  them  against  our  common 
enemy,  whereas  after  thirty  years  of  Prussianiz- 
ing not  a  colony  of  the  Kaiser  but  rejoices 
when  the  black  eagle  drops  from  over  the 
governor's  gate-way. 

INDIA  A  HUGE  SUCCESS 

Is  India  an  exception?  Germans  have 
wearied  me  for  many  years  by  their  tales  of 
alleged  native  discontent,  and  their  groaning 
under  the  heels  of  British  military  boots!  But 
how  many  military  boots  would  be  needed, 
think  you,  in  order  to  successfully  trample 
down  a  discontented  population  of  400  millions 
of  intelligent  people?  These  are  matters  so 
elementary  that  they  are  not  to  be  discussed  in 
the  pages  of  such  a  review.  The  reader  has 
but  to  consult  the  "Statesmen's  Year  Book" 
or  any  respectable  almanac  and  there  learn 
that  in  all  India  Britain  maintains  a  military 
establishment  so  minuscule  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  a  merely  nominal  police  force.  It  is 
some  years  since  I  was  in  Delhi  and  Calcutta 
(1910)  but  it  needed  no  special  training  for 
any  observer  to  note  that  the  emissary  of  the 
Kaiser  was  at  work  there  as  in  this  country 
working  up  a  propaganda  hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  every  German  colony  Englishmen 
have  been  hampered  if  not  wholly  prevented 
from  doing  business.  On  the  contrary,  Ger- 
man commercial  agents  have  been  accorded 
equal  rights  and  generous  treatment  wherever 
they  moved  under  the  British  flag  and  this 
hospitality  has  been  shamefully  abused  for  the 
purpose  not  merely  of  spying  but  of  organizing 
sedition  under  the  specious  cloak  of  socialistic 
pacifism. 

So  far  I  have  referred  only  to  British  Colonial 


rule  as  affecting  black,  yellow,  brown  or  alien 
races.  We  have  known  of  German  machina- 
tion and  money  widely  distributed  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  mother  country  to 
employ  her  army  in  quelling  rebellious  natives 
rather  than  helping  Frence  on  the  western 
front.  We  have  seen  the  Prussian  plot  a 
failure  and  the  duplicity  of  the  Berlin  cabinet 
exposed.  We  have  had  the  profound  joy  of 
seeing  generosity  rewarded;  of  seeing  the  na- 
tives of  every  creed,  color  and  climate  raising 
their  voices  in  one  common  chorus  of  disgust 
at  the  cruelty,  the  treachery,  the  sacrilegious 
'mutilations  done  by  a  Prussian  monarch  who 
dared  to  proclaim  himself  the  apostle  of  Kultur! 
The  Afghan  from  the  Khyber;  the  Hindoo  from 
Benares  or  Madras;  the  Zulu,  Matabele  or 
Basuto;  the  swarthy  men  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago; millions  of  Chinese  and  every  island 
from  the  Bahamas  to  Trinidad — not  a  race,  not 
a  religion  but  would  unite  with  Great  Britain  in 
driving  back  to  his  Baltic  swamps  and  pine  bar- 
rens the  desecrater  of  Rheims — the  unmistak- 
able offspring  of  Europe's  traditional  enemy 
who  have  for  near  twenty  centuries  plundered 
on  the  outskirts  of  white  man's  civilization — 
their  name  has  varied — now  Goth,  now  Vandal 
— now  Hun — now  Hohenzollern. 

Shall  I  say  yet  a  word  of  the  white  man's 
greater  Britain— Australia,  New  Zealand, 
North  America,  South  Africa?  Do  we  not  all 
recall  the  monotonous  assurances  of  Prussian 
professors  that  this  war  would  be  the  signal  for 
every  colony  to  throw  off  the  British  Yoke! 
Alas,  poor  Prussia!  When  God  distributed 
his  gifts  to  the  races  of  mankind  he  gave  quick 
wits  to  the  Yankee,  laughter  to  the  Negro  and 
infinite  patience  to  the  Chinaman.  But  to 
thee,  as  to  the  donkey,  he  gave  an  impenetrable 
hide  and  total  absence  of  humor.  So  go  on 
with  the  war — it  has  made  the  Boer  and  Briton 
march  together  like  brothers  against  the  man 
who  wrote  the  Kruger  despatch;  it  has  made 
Canada  and  Australia  glad  to  pour  out  their 
blood  in  the  trenches  of  France  but  above  all, 
O  Prussian  donkey,  I  bless  thy  pachydermatous 
propaganda  for  thou  hast  at  last  opened  the 
eyes  of  this  good  natured  nation  to  the  snake 
like  quality  of  thy  professions  and  the  deaden- 
ing effect  of  thy  Kultur.  The  war  is  costly; 
the  war  is  deadly  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight; 
but  however  costly  in  death  or  dollars  it  can 
never  be  a  price  too  high  to  pay  if  it  restore 
to  us  our  dignity  as  a  nation  and  our  manhood 
as  Americans. 
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BRUSSELS,  August  27,  1914. — The  day 
after  my  last  entry  [August  22d],  1 
started  on  a  trip  to  Antwerp,  got 
through  the  lines,  and  managed  to 
wriggle  back  into  Brussels  last  night 
after  reestablishing  telegraph  communication 
with  the  Department  and  having  a  number  of 
other  things  happen  to  and  around  about  me. 

All  I  can  remember  now  of  the  23d  is  that 
it  was  a  Sunday  and  that  we  could  hear  can- 
nonading all  day  long  from  the  east.  It  was 
hard  to  tell  just  where  it  came  from,  but  it  was 
probably  from  the  direction  of  Wavre  and  Na- 
mur.  It  was  drizzly  all  day.  The  German 
troops  continued  to  pour  through  the  city. 
From  time  to  time  during  the  last  few  days 
their  march  has  been  interrupted  for  a  couple 
of  hours  at  a  time — apparently  as  a  result  of  a 
determined  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French 
and  English  to  stop  the  steady  flow  of  troops 
toward  the  French  frontier.  Each  time  we 
could  hear  the  booming  of  the  cannon— the 
deep  voices  of  the  German  guns  and  the  sharp, 
dry  bark  of  the  French.  At  night  we  have 
seen  the  searchlights  looking  for  the  enemy  or 
flashing  signals.  Despite  the  nearness  of  all 
this  fighting  and  the  sight  of  the  wounded  being 
brought  in,  the  streets  barred  off  to  keep  the 
noisy  traffic  away  from  the  hospitals,  and  all 
the  other  signs  of  war,  it  has  still  been  hard  to 
realize  that  it  was  so  near  us. 

Our  little  German  General  von  Jarotzky  has 
kept  clicking  his  heels  together  and  promising 
us  anything  we  chose  to  ask;  we  had  run 
around  day  after  day  with  our  telegrams,  and 
not  one  had  got  further  than  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Being  naturally  somewhat  touchy,  we  got  tired 
of  this  after  a  few  days  and  decided  that  the 
only  way  to  get  any  news  to  Washington  was 
for  me  to  go  to  Antwerp  and  get  into  direct 
communication  over  the  cable  from  there. 


We  told  General  von  Jarotzky  what  we  in- 
tended to  do  and  he  was  all  smiles  and  anxiety 
to  please.  At  our  request  he  had  an  imposing 
passport  made  out  for  me  signed  with  his 
hand  and  authorized  with  his  seal.  The 
Burgomaster  wrote  out  an  equally  good  letter 
for  use  when  we  reached  the  Belgian  lines. 

We  wanted  to  get  away  during  the  morning, 
but  one  thing  after  another  came  up  and  I  was 
kept  on  the  jump.  We  had  to  stop  and  worry 
about  our  newspaper  correspondents  who  have 
wandered  off  again.  Morgan  came  wandering 
in  during  the  morning  and  announced  that  he 
and  Davis  had  set  out  on  foot  to  see  whether 
therewasany  fightingnear  Hal.  Theyhad  fallen 
in  with  some  German  forces  advancing  toward 
Mons.  After  satisfying  themselves  that  there 
was  nothing  going  on  at  Hal  or  Enghien,  Mor- 
gan decided  that  he  had  had  enough  walking 
for  one  day  and  was  for  coming  home.  Davis 
felt  that  they  were  too  near  the  front  to  give 
up,  and  with  a  Sherlock  Holmes  sagacity  an- 
nounced that  if  they  stuck  to  these  German 
troops  they  would  succeed  in  locating  the 
French  and  British  armies.  Morgan  thought 
this  so  probable  that  he  was  all  for  coming  back 
and  left  Davis  tramping  along  behind  an  am- 
munition wagon  in  search  of  adventure.  He 
found  it. 

After  getting  out  of  their  trouble  at  Louvain, 
McCutcheon,  Cobb,  and  Lewis  set  forth  on 
another  adventure.  There  are,  of  course,  no 
motor  cars  or  carriages  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money,  so  they  invested  in  a  couple  of  aged 
bicycles  and  a  donkey  cart.  Cobb  perched 
gracefully  on  top  of  the  donkey  cart  and  the 
other  two  pedalled  alongside  on  their  wheels. 
They  must  have  been  a  funny  outfit,  and 
at  last  accounts  were  getting  along  all  right. 

After  formally  filing  all  our  telegrams  with 
the  German  General,  Blount  and  I  got  under 
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way  at  half  past  two.  We  pulled  out  through 
the  northern  end  of  the  city  toward  Vilvorde. 
There  were  German  troops  and  supply  trains 
all  along  the  road  but  we  were  not  stopped  until 
we  got  about  half  way  to  V.  Then  we  heard  a 
loud  roar  from  a  field  of  cabbages  we  were  pass- 
ing, and,  looking  around,  discovered  what 
looked  like  a  review  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
A  magnificent  looking  man  on  horseback, 
wearing  several  orders,  surrounded  by  a  staff 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  others,  was  riding  toward 
us  through  the  cabbages,  waving  angrily  at  us 
to  stop.  The  whole  crowd  surrounded  the 
car  and  demanded  hotly  how  we  dared  ven- 
ture out  of  town  by  this  road.  While  they  were 
industriously  blowing  us  up,  the  Supreme 
Potentate  observed  the  sign  on  the  front  of  the 

car,  GESANDTSCHAFT  DER  VEREINIGTEN  STAA- 

ten,  whereupon  he  came  straightway  to  salute 
and  kept  it  up.  The  others  all  saluted  most 
earnestly  and  we  had  to  unlimber  and  take  off 
our  hats  and  bow  as  gracefully  as  we  could  all 
hunched  up  inside  a  little  racing  car.  Then  I 
passed  out  our  pass,  which  the  Chief  of  Staff 
read  aloud  to  the  assembled  notables.  They 
were  all  most  amiable,  warned  us  to  proceed 
with  great  caution,  driving  slowly,  stopping 
every  hundred  yards,  and  to  tear  back  toward 
town  if  popping  began  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. They  were  so  insistent  on  our  not 
getting  in  the  way  of  bullets  that  I  had  to 
assure  them  in  my  best  rusty  German  that 
we  were  getting  into  this  ragged  edge  of  their 
old  war  simply  because  it  was  necessary,  for 
business  reasons,  and  not  because  of  any  ardent 
desire  to  have  holes  shot  through  us.  They  all 
laughed  and  let  us  go  our  way  with  a  final 
caution.  From  that  time  on  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  German  patrols.  We  religiously  ob- 
served the  officers'  advice  to  drive  slowly  and 
keep  a  look-out.  Five  minutes  later  we  began 
to  meet  peasants  running  away  from  their 
homes  in  the  direction  of  Brussels.  They  re- 
ported fighting  near  Malines  and  said  that  we 
were  running  straight  into  it.  They  were  a 
badly  frightened  lot.  We  decided  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  ahead,  feeling  our  way 
carefully  and  come  back,  or  wait  if  things  got 
too  hot  for  us.  We  were  stopped  several 
times  by  troops  crossing  the  road  to  get  into 
trenches  that  were  already  prepared,  and  once 
to  wait  while  a  big  gun  was  gotten  into  place. 
It  was  a  ticklish  business  to  come  around  a 
turn  in  the  road  and  light  on  a  hundred  men 
sneaking  along  behind  a  hedge  with  their  rifles 


ready  for  instant  action.  Just  beyond  Eppe- 
ghem  we  met  a  troop  of  cavalry  convoying  a 
high  cart  filled  with  peasants  who  had  evidently 
been  taken  prisoners.  The  officer  in  charge 
was  a  nervous  chap  who  came  riding  at  us 
brandishing  his  revolver,  which  he  had  tied 
to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  with  a  long  cord. 
He  was  most  indignant  that  we  had  been  al- 
lowed to  come  this  far  and  reluctantly  admitted 
that  our  pass  was  good.  All  the  time  he  talked 
with  us  and  told  us  of  the  skirmishing  ahead 
he  kept  waving  that  large  blunderbuss  in  our 
faces.  1  tried  a  little  humor  on  him  by  saying 
as  nearly  as  the  unwieldy  structure  of  the 
German  tongue  would  permit:  "Please  point 
that  thing  the  other  way;  you  can  never  tell 
when  it  may  go  off  and  hurt  somebody."  He 
was  quite  solemn  about  it,  however,  and 
assured  us  that  he  had  perfect  control  over  it, 
emphasizing  his  remarks  by  shaking  it  under 
our  noses.  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  his  range, 
for  I  verily  believe  that  if  somebody  had 
shouted  boo!  he  would  have  let  that  gun  off 
with  a  bang. 

The  German  officers  we  talked  with  from 
time  to  time  said  that  the  Belgians  were  ad- 
vancing and  that  several  skirmishes  had  taken 
place;  that  a  big  engagement  was  expected 
during  the  night  or  in  the  morning.  We 
passed  the  last  of  the  German  outposts  about 
two  miles  this  side  of  Malines,  but  for  fear  we 
might  tell  on  them  they  would  not  tell  us 
whether  we  had  any  more  of  their  kind  ahead 
of  us.  We  shot  along  through  the  open  coun- 
try between  the  last  Germans  and  the  edge 
of  Malines  at  a  fairly  good  rate  and  kept  a 
lookout  for  the  English  flag  which  we  had 
been  given  to  understand  was  flying  from  the 
tower  of  the  Cathedral.  That  is  what  we  had 
been  given  to  understand  in  Brussels;  but  along 
the  road  they  were  very  noncommittal  about 
the  whereabouts  of  the  British  troops.  When 
we  finally  did  get  a  clear  view  of  the  Cathedral 
spires  we  saw  the  Belgian  flag  standing  straight 
out  in  the  good  breeze  that  was  blowing,  and 
while  that  showed  that  the  English  troops  had 
not  taken  over  the  place  it  at  least  convinced 
us  that  the  Germans  were  behind  us.  As  we 
drove  through  the  little  suburb  on  this  side 
of  the  canal  which  runs  through  the  edge  of 
the  town,  we  found  that  all  the  houses  were 
battened  up  tight.  One  lone  man  who  came 
out  from  a  little  cafe  told  us  that  the  Germans 
had  been  through  about  fifteen  minutes  before 
and  had  shot  up  the  town  until  they  were  driven 
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off  by  a  small  force  of  Belgian  cavalry  which 
had  appeared  from  nowhere  and  had  as  quickly 
gone  back  to  the  same  place.  Not  knowing 
what  forces  were  ready  to  start  in  again  on 
short  notice,  all  the  inhabitants  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  cellars  were  hiding 
in  them,  and  the  rest  were  trying  to  get  into 
town  as  best  they  could,  leavingtheir  belongings. 

When  we  reached  the  canal  we  found  that 
the  drawbridge  had  been  taken  up  and  that 
there  was  no  way  to  get  across.  There  were 
a  few  gendarmes  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal 
and  a  few  carts  on  our  side.  All  hands  were 
anxious  to  get  across,  but  the  Burgomaster  had 
ordered  traffic  suspended  until  things  had 
quieted  down.  We  prevailed  upon  a  genial 
gendarme  to  run  back  and  get  orders  to  govern 
our  special  case.  After  waving  our  credentials 
and  showing  how  much  influence  we  had  with 
the  local  administration  we  were  quite  popular 
with  the  panic-stricken  peasants,  who  wanted  to 
get  into  the  town.  Orders  came  very  soon 
and  we  made  straight  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
to  thank  the  Burgomaster  for  letting  us  in — 
and  also  to  pick  up  any  news  he  had  as  to  con- 
ditions. We  did  not  get  any  great  amount, 
however,  as  he  could  not  get  over  the  fact 
that  we  had  come  straight  through  from 
Brussels  without  having  been  shot  by  the 
German  or  the  Belgian  patrols  who  were  out 
with  orders  to  pick  up  strays  like  us.  We 
tried  several  times  to  get  information  out  of 
him,  but  he  could  do  nothing  but  marvel  at 
our  luck  and  above  all  at  our  prouesse,  which 
left  him  quite  bowled  over.  We  gave  him  up 
and  went  our  way.  He  has  had  other  things 
to  marvel  about  since. 

Not  far  out  of  Malines  we  ran  into  the  first 
Belgian  outpost.  When  we  were  about  fifty 
yards  from  them  they  surged  across  the  road 
and  began  brandishing  rifles,  swords,  lances, 
a  veritable  armory  of  deadly  weapons.  Blount 
put  on  the  emergency  brakes  and  we  were 
bracing  for  quick  and  voluble  explanations 
when  we  saw  that  they  were  all  grinning 
broadly  and  that  each  one  was  struggling  to 
get  our  particular  attention.  We  had  our 
laisser-passers  in  our  hands  and  waved  them 
in  the  air;  no  one  would  pay  the  slightest  heed 
to  them.  From  the  hubbub  that  was  seething 
about  our  ears  we  learned  that  ten  minutes 
or  so  before  they  had  finished  a  little  brush  with 
the  Germans  and  that  the  articles  they  had 
been  waving  in  our  faces  were  the  trophies 
of  the  combat.    Each  fellow  was  anxious  to 


show  us  what  he  had  taken  and  to  tell  just  how 
he  had  done  it.  They  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  were  friends  and  would  enjoy 
the  sight  and  share  their  delight.  One  of  the 
boys — a  chap  about  eighteen — held  aloft  a 
huge  pair  of  cavalry  boots  which  he  had  pulled 
off  a  German  he  had  killed.  It  was  a  curious 
mixture  of  childish  pride  and  the  savage  rejoic- 
ing of  a  Fiji  Islander  with  a  head  he  has  taken. 
We  admired  their  loot  until  they  were  satisfied, 
and  then  prevailed  upon  them  to  look  at  our 
papers,  which  they  did  in  a  perfunctory  way. 
Then,  after  shaking  hands  all  round,  they  sent 
us  on  with  a  cheer.  We  were  hero-curiosities 
as  the  first  civilians  who  had  got  through  from 
the  German  lines  since  the  occupation  of 
Brussels.  And  perhaps  we  were  not  glad  to 
be  safely  inside  the  Belgian  lines!  It  was  ner- 
vous work  that  far,  but  once  inside  we  found 
everybody  friendly  and  got  through  without 
any  trouble,  although  we  were  stopped  every 
kilometre  or  so.  Soon  after  we  passed  the 
first  outposts  we  began  passing  Belgian  troops 
advancing  toward  Malines  in  large  force. 
They  seemed  in  good  spirits  and  ready  for 
anything.  Our  position  here  has  gone  steadily 
up  since  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities,  and 
everywhere  we  went  the  flag  was  cheered  and 
we  got  a  warm  welcome. 

We  had  a  slow  time  of  it  working  our  way 
through  the  fortifications  and  convincing  posts 
every  fifty  yards  that  we  were  all  right. 

This  forward  movement  of  the  troops  was  a 
part  of  a  concerted  operation  by  which  the 
Belgians  were  to  attempt  to  retake  Malines 
and  Brussels  while  the  main  German  army  was 
engaged  in  attacking  Mons  and  Charleroi. 

About  twelve  kilometres  out  of  Antwerp  we 
were  stopped  at  a  little  house  and  asked  if  we 
would  take  a  wounded  man  into  town  to  the 
hospital.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  hand 
and  was  suffering  from  shock  and  loss  of  blood 
but  was  able  to  chew  on  a  huge  chunk  of  bread 
all  the  way  into  town.  He  had  no  interest 
in  anything  else,  and  after  trying  one  or  two 
questions  on  him  I  let  him  alone  and  watched 
the  troops  we  were  passing.  They  were  an 
unbroken  line  all  the  way  in  and  a  lot  of  them 
had  not  left  town.  The  whole  Belgian  army 
and  a  lot  of  the  Garde  Civique  were  inside  the 
ring  of  forts  and  were  all  being  put  on  the  road 
with  full  contingents  of  supply  wagons,  am- 
bulances, and  even  the  dog  artillery.  These 
little  chaps  came  tugging  along  the  road  and 
turned  their  heads  to  bark  at  us. 
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For  a  mile  or  so  outside  the  enceinte  which 
has  been  thrown  up  around  the  town  the  roads 
are  heavily  mined  and  small  red  flags  planted 
between  the  cobbles  to  warn  passers-by  to 
tread  gently  and  gingerly.  We  did  not  require 
the  urging  of  the  sentries  to  make  us  proceed 
with  caution  over  these  places,  which  were  so 
delicately  mined  that  heavy  carts  were  not 
allowed  to  pass.  I  breathed  more  easily  when 
we  were  once  out  of  this. 

We  found  the  military  hospital  and  handed 
over  our  wounded  soldier  to  the  attendants, 
who  bundled  him  inside  and  then  rushed  back 
to  hear  what  we  could  tell  them.  They  had 
not  heard  a  word  from  the  outside  world — or 
rather  from  our  part  of  the  outside  world — 
since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Belgian  army  to 
Antwerp,  and  they  greeted  us  as  they  would 
greet  fellow-beings  returning  from  a  journey 
to  Mars.  They  had  a  few  newspapers  which 
were  being  published  in  Antwerp  and  handed 
them  over  to  us,  we  being  as  anxious  as  they  for 
the  news  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  get. 

From  the  hospital  we  drove  to  the  Hotel 
St.  Antoine  and  asked  for  rooms.  The  pro- 
prietor was  very  suspicious  of  us,  and  we  had  a 
tremendous  time  convincing  him  that  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  us.  He  knew  that 
we  could  not  have  come  from  Brussels,  as  no- 
body had  been  able  to  make  the  trip.  Our 
papers  were  en  regie  but  that  made  no  differ- 
ence. German  spies  and  other  suspicious 
characters  had  managed  to  get  forged  papers 
before  that. 

Fortunately  for  us,  all  the  other  diplomats 
were  living  in  the  hotel,  and  I  asked  that  he 
hunt  up  some  of  them  and  verify  what  we  had 
to  say  for  ourselves.  Webber  of  the  British 
Legation  was  brought  out  and  acted  as  though 
he  had  seen  a  ghost.  He  calmed  down  enough 
to  assure  the  proprietor  that  we  were  respecta- 
ble citizens  and  that  he  could  safely  give  us 
rooms. 

All  the  other  people  were  away  from  the 
hotel  for  the  moment,  so  we  deposited  our 
things  in  our  room  and  made  for  the  Consulate 
General.  It  was  then  half  past  six  and  the 
Consul  General  had  gone  for  the  day.  A  well 
trained  porter  refused  to  tell  where  either  he 
or  the  V.  C.  G.  lived,  but  we  managed  to  find 
out  and  got  to  the  V.  C.  G.'s  house  after  a  hunt 
with  a  chasseur  of  the  hotel  on  the  box.  He 
was  not  at  home,  but  his  wife  was  there  and 
came  down.  We  talked  with  her  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  went  back  to  the  hotel  to 


await  Sherman's  (V.  C.  G.)  coming.  He 
called  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  and  we 
made  arrangements  to  go  to  the  Consulate 
after  dinner  and  get  off  our  telegrams. 

By  the  time  we  could  get  ourselves  ready 
for  dinner  the  crowd  had  come  back,  and  when 
we  set  foot  on  the  stairway  we  were  literally 
overwhelmed  by  our  loving  friends.  First 
1  met  Sir  Francis  Villiers  and  accepted  his 
invitation  to  dine.  He  and  Prince  koudacheff , 
the  Russian  Minister,  a  lot  of  other  colleagues, 
and  goodness  only  knows  who  else  fell  upon  us 
with  demands  for  news.  1  took  refuge  in 
Sir  Francis's  office  and  saw  as  many  people  as 
1  could  until  dinner  time.  Baron  van  der 
Elst,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  M.  Carton  de  Wiart,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  forgetting  all  about  the  requirements 
of  the  protocol  that  I  should  make  the'  first 
call  upon  them,  came  tearing  around  to  see  if 
I  had  any  news  of  their  families.  Luckily  1 
had  and  was  able  to  tell  them  that  all  was  well. 
I  did  not  know  that  1  had  so  much  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  people  in  Brussels,  but 
was  able  to  give  good  news  to  any  number  of 
people.  It  became  a  regular  joyfest  and  was 
more  fun  for  me  than  for  anybody  else. 

By  eight  o'clock  we  got  out  to  dinner,  but 
I  was  still  besieged  for  more  information  and 
hardly  got  two  consecutive  bites  without  inter- 
ruptions. In  the  midst  of  soup,  General  Yung- 
bluth,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  King,  came  around 
in  full  regimentals  and  wanted  to  get  all  sorts 
of  news  for  the  Queen.  Before  we  got  much 
farther  others  began  to  arrive  and  drew  up 
chairs  to  the  table,  filling  up  all  that  part  of 
the  room.  As  we  were  finishing  dinner  several 
Ministers  of  State  came  in  to  say  that  the 
Prime  Minister  wanted  me  to  come  to  meet 
him  and  the  Cabinet  Council  which  was  being 
held — just  to  assure  them  that  all  was  well 
with  their  families  and  to  tell  them,  in  the 
bargain,  anything  that  I  felt  I  properly  could. 
However,  I  had  my  real  work  ahead  of  me — 
getting  off  my  telegrams  to  Washington.  I 
tore  myself  away  from  the  crowd  and,  joining 
Sherman,  who  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  hall, 
I  made  for  the  Consulate  General.  The  C.  G. 
was  already  there  anxious  to  hear  the  news.  I 
had  to  get  before  the  Department  all  the  news  I 
could  and  as  comprehensive  a  statement  as  pos- 
sible of  all  that  had  happened  since  communi- 
cations had  been  cut.  I  pounded  away  until 
after  eleven  and  got  off  a  fat  bundle  of  cables, 
which  Sherman  took  to  the  office  for  me.  I 
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then  made  tracks  for  the  General  Staff,  where 
the  Cabinet  Council  was  waiting  for  me. 

I  have  never  been  through  a  more  moving 
time  than  the  hour -and  a  half  I  spent  with 
them.  It  was  hard  to  keep  from  bursting  out 
and  telling  them  everything  that  I  knew  would 
interest  them.  I  had  bound  myself  with  no 
promises  before  I  left  about  telling  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  none  the  less  I  felt  bound  not  to  do  it. 
I  was  able  to  tell  them  a  great  deal  that  was  of 
comfort  to  them  and  that  could  give  no  ground 
for  objection  if  the  Germans  were  to  know  of  it 
— and  on  these  subjects  1  gave  them  all  they 
wanted.  After  telling  them  all  1  could  about 
their  families  and  friends,  I  let  them  ask  ques- 
tions and  did  my  best  to  answer  those  that  1 
could.  The  first  thing  they  wanted  to  know 
was  how  the  Germans  had  behaved  in  the  town. 
The  answer  1  gave  them  was  satisfactory. 
Then  they  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Royal 
Palace  had  been  respected  or  whether  the 
German  flag  was  flying  over  it;  also  whether 
the  Belgian  flag  still  flew  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Their  pride  in  their  old  town  was  touching, 
and  when  they  heard  that  no  harm  had  as  yet 
been  done  it  you  would  have  thought  that  they 
were  hearing  good  news  of  friends  they  had  lost. 
Then  they  started  in  and  told  me  all  the  news 
they  had  from  outside  sources — bits  of  infor- 
mation which  had  reached  them  indirectly 
via  Holland  and  the  reports  of  their  military 
authorities. 

We  stayed  on  and  talked  until  nearly  half  past 
twelve,  when  1  got  up  and  insisted  on  leaving. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  They  did  not  want 
to  break  up  the  party,  but  when  I  insisted 
they  also  made  up  their  minds  to  call  it  a  day's 
work  and  quit. 

We  brought  van  der  Elst  back  to  the  hotel, 
and  with  his  influence  ran  our  car  into  the 
Gendarmerie  next  door.    Then  to  bed. 

A   CALL  FROM   A  ZEPPELIN 

Blount  and  1  had  a  huge  room  on  the  third 
floor  front.  We  had  just  got  into  bed  and  were 
settling  down  to  a  good  night's  rest  when  there 
was  an  explosion  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
heard  before,  and  we  were  rocked  as  though  in 
cradles.  We  were  greatly  interested  but  took 
it  calmly,  knowing  that  the  forts  were  nearly 
four  miles  out  of  town  and  that  they  could  bang 
away  as  long  as  they  liked  without  doing  more 
than  spoil  our  night's  sleep.  There  were  eight 
of  these  explosions  at  short  intervals,  and  then 
as  they  stopped  there  was  a  sharp  purr,  like 


the  distant  rattle  of  a  machine-gun.  As  that 
died  down  the  chimes  of  the  Cathedral — the 
sweetest  carillon  I  have  ever  heard — sounded 
one  o'clock.  We  thought  that  the  Germans 
must  have  tried  an  advance  under  cover  of  a 
bombardment  and  retired  as  soon  as  they  saw 
that  the  forts  were  vigilant  and  not  to  be  taken 
by  surprise.  We  did  not  even  get  out  of  bed. 
About  five  minutes  later  we  heard  footsteps 
on  the  roof  and  the  voice  of  a  woman  in  a  win- 
dow across  the  street  asking  some  one  on  the 
sidewalk  below  whether  it  was  safe  to  go  rack 
to  bed.  I  got  out  and  took  a  look  into  the 
street.  There  were  a  lot  of  people  there  talk- 
ing and  gesticulating,  but  nothing  of  enough 
interest  to  keep  two  tired  men  from  their 
night's  sleep,  so  we  climbed  back  into  bed  and 
stayed  until  morning. 

Blount  called  me  at  what  seemed  an  unreas- 
onably early  hour  and  said  we  should  be  up  and 
about  our  day's  work.  When  we  were  both 
dressed  we  found  that  he  had  made  a  bad  guess 
when  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  discovered 
that  it  was  only  a  quarter  to  seven. 1  Being  up, 
however,  we  decided  to  go  get  breakfast. 

When  we  got  down  we  found  everybody 
else  stirring,  and  it  took  us  several  minutes  to 
get  it  through  our  heads  that  we  had  been 
through  more  excitement  than  we  wotted  of. 
Those  distant  explosions  that  we  had  taken 
so  calmly  were  bombs  dropped  from  a  Zeppelin 
which  had  sailed  over  the  city  and  dropped 
death  and  destruction  in  its  path.  The  first 
bomb  fell  less  than  two  hundred  yards  from 
where  we  slept — -no  wonder  that  we  were 
rocked  in  our  beds!  After  a  little  breakfast 
we  sallied  forth. 

The  first  bomb  had  been  in  a  street  around 
the  corner  from  the  hotel  and  had  fallen  into  a 
narrow  four-story  house  which  had  been  blown 
to  bits.  When  the  bomb  burst  it  not  only 
tore  a  fine  hole  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  hurled  its  pieces  several  hundred  yards. 
All  the  windows  for  at  least  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  feet  were  smashed  into  little 
bits.  The  fronts  of  all  the  surrounding  houses 
were  pierced  with  hundreds  of  holes,  large  and 
small.  The  street  itself  was  filled  with  debris 
and  was  impassable.  From  this  place  we 
went  to  the  other  points  where  bombs  had 
fallen.  As  we  afterward  learned,  ten  people 
were  killed  outright;  a  number  have  since  died 
of  their  injuries  and  a  lot  more  are  injured  and 
some  of  these  may  die.  A  number  of  houses 
were  completely  wrecked  and  a  great  many  will 
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have  to  be  torn  down.  Army  officers  were 
amazed  at  the  terrific  force  of  the  explosions. 
The  last  bomb  dropped  as  the  Zeppelin  passed 
over  our  heads  fell  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
square — la  Place  du  Poids  Publique.  It  tore 
a  hole  in  the  cobble-stone  pavement  some 
twenty  feet  square  and  four  or  five  feet  deep. 
Every  window  in  the  square  was  smashed  to 
bits.  The  fronts  of  the  houses  were  riddled 
with  holes  and  everybody  had  been  obliged  to 
move  out,  as  many  of  the  houses  were  expected 
to  fall  at  any  time.  The  Dutch  Minister's 
house  was  near  one  of  the  smaller  bombs 
and  was  damaged  slightly.  Every  window 
was  smashed.  All  the  crockery  and  china  is 
gone;  mirrors  in  tiny  fragments;  and  the  Minis- 
ter somewhat  startled.  Not  far  away  was 
Faura,  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Spanish 
Legation.  His  wife  had  been  worried  sick  for 
fear  of  bombardment,  and  he  had  succeeded 
only  the  day  before  in  prevailing  upon  her  to 
go  to  England  with  their  large  family  of  child- 
ren. Another  bomb  fell  not  far  from  the 
houses  of  the  C.  G.  and  the  V.  C.  G.,  and  they 
were  not  at  all  pleased.  The  windows  on  one 
side  of  our  hotel  were  also  smashed. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  AIRSHIP 

We  learned  that  the  Zeppelin  had  sailed 
over  the  town  not  more  than  500  feet  above 
us;  the  motor  was  stopped  some  little  distance 
away  and  she  slid  along  in  perfect  silence  and 
with  her  lights  out.  It  would  be  a  comfort 
to  say  just  what  one  thinks  about  the  whole 
business.  The  purr  of  machine-guns  that  we 
heard  after  the  explosion  of  the  last  bomb  was 
the  starting  of  the  motor  which  carried  our 
visitor  out  of  range  of  the  guns  that  were 
trundled  out  to  attack  her.  Preparations 
were  being  made  to  receive  such  a  visit,  but 
they  had  not  been  completed;  had  she  come  a 
day  or  two  later  she  would  have  met  a  warm 
reception.  The  line  of  march  was  straight 
across  the  town  on  a  line  from  the  General 
Staff,  the  Palace  where  the  Queen  was  staying 
with  the  royal  children,  the  military  hospital 
of  the  Elisabeth  filled  with  wounded,  the 
Bourse,  and  some  other  buildings.  It  looks 
very  much  as  though  the  idea  had  been  to 
drop  one  of  the  bombs  on  the  Palace.  The 
Palace  itself  was  missed  by  a  narrow  margin, 
but  large  pieces  of  the  bomb  were  picked  up  on 
the  roof  and  shown  me  later  in  the  day  by 
Inglebleek,  the  King's  Secretary.  The  room 
at  the  General  Staff  where  I  had  been  until 


half  an  hour  before  the  explosion  was  a  pretty 
ruin,  and  it  was  just  as  well  for  us  that  we  left 
when  we  did.  It  was  a  fine  big  room  with  a 
glass  dome  skylight  over  the  big  round  table 
where  we  were  sitting.  This  had  come  in  with  a 
crash  and  was  in  powder  all  over  the  place. 
Next  time  I  sit  under  a  glass  skylight  in  Ant- 
werp I  shall  have  a  guard  outside  with  an  eye 
out  for  Zeppelins. 

If  the  idea  of  this  charming  performance 
was  to  inspire  terror,  it  was  a  complete  failure. 
The  people  of  the  town,  far  from  yielding  to 
fear,  are  devoting  all  their  energies  to  anger. 
They  are  furious  at  the  idea  of  killing  their 
King  and  Queen.  There  is  no  telling  when  the 
performance  will  be  repeated,  but  there  is  a 
chance  that  next  time  the  balloon  man  will  get  a 
warmer  reception. 

In  the  morning  I  went  around  and  called 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  which  is  established  in  a 
handsome  building  that  belonged  to  one  of  the 
municipal  administrations.  The  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  took  me  into  his  office  and  sum- 
moned all  hands  to  hear  any  news  I  could  give 
them  of  their  families  and  friends.  1  also  took 
notes  of  names  and  addresses  of  people  in 
Brussels  who  were  to  be  told  that  their  own 
people  in  Antwerp  were  safe  and  well.  I  had 
been  doing  that  steadily  from  the  minute  we 
set  foot  in  the  hotel  the  night  before,  and  when 
1  got  back  here  I  had  my  pockets  bulging  with 
innocent  messages.  Now  comes  the  merry 
task  of  getting  them  around. 

The  Minister  showed  me  a  lot  of  things  that 
he  wanted  reported  to  Washington,  so  I  went 
back  to  the  Consulate-General  and  got  off  some 
more  telegrams.    The  trip  was  worth  while. 

Blount  and  I  were  for  lunching  alone  but 

 would  not  hear  of  it  and  insisted 

that  we  should  sit  at  their  table  as  long  as  we 
stayed  on  in  Antwerp  and  whenever  we  came 
back.  They  were  not  only  glad  to  see  some- 
body from  the  outside  world  but  could  not  get 
over  the  sporting  side  of  our  trip,  and  patted 
us  on  the  back  until  they  made  us  uncomfort- 
able. Everybody  in  Antwerp  looked  upon  the 
trip  as  a  great  exploit  and  exuded  admiration. 
I  fully  expected  to  get  a  Carnegie  medal  before 
1  got  away.  And  it  sounded  so  funny,  coming 
from  a  lot  of  Belgian  officers  who  had  for  the 
last  few  weeks  been  going  through  the  most 
harrowing  experiences,  with  their  lives  in 
danger  every  minute  and  even  now  with  a 
perfectly  good  chance  of  being  killed  before 
the  war  is  over.    They  seem  to  take  that  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  but  look  upon  our  perform- 
ance as  in  some  way  different  and  superior. 
People  are  funny  things. 

1  stopped  at  the  Palace  to  sign  the  King's 
book  and  ran  into  General  Yungbluth,  who  was 
just  starting  off  with  the  Queen.  She  came 
down  the  stairs  and  stopped  just  long  enough 
to  greet  me  and  then  went  her  way;  she  is  a 
brave  little  woman  and  deserves  a  better  fate 
than  she  has  had.  Inglebleek,  the  King's 
Secretary,  heard  1  was  there  signing  the  book 
and  came  out  to  see  me.  He  said  the  Queen 
was  anxious  I  should  see  what  had  been  done 
by  the  bombs  of  the  night  before.  He  wanted 
me  to  go  right  into  the  houses  and  see  the 
horrid  details.  I  did  not  want  to  do  this,  but 
there  was  no  getting  out  of  it  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  drove  first  to  the  Place  du  Poids  Publique 
and  went  into  one  of  the  houses  which  had  been 
partially  wrecked  by  one  of  the  smaller  bombs. 
Everything  in  the  place  had  been  left  as  it  was 
until  the  police  magistrate  could  make  his  ex- 
amination and  report.  We  climbed  to  the 
first  floor  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  horrible 
sight  that  awaited  us.  A-  poor  policeman  and 
his  wife  had  been  blown  to  fragments,  and  the 
pieces  were  all  over  the  walls  and  ceiling. 
Blood  was  everywhere.  Other  details  are  too 
terrible  even  to  think  of.  1  could  not  stand 
any  more  than  this  one  room.  There  were 
others  which  Inglebleek  wanted  to  show  me, 
but  I  could  not  think  of  it.  And  this  was  only 
one  of  a  number  of  houses  where  peaceful  men 
and  women  had  been  so  brutally  killed  while 
they  slept. 

■  And  where  is  the  military  advantage?  If 
the  bombs  were  dropped  near  the  fortifications 
it  would  be  easy  to  understand,  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  hard  to  explain  upon  any  ground 
except  the  hope  of  terrifying  the  population 
to  the  point  where  they  will  demand  that  the 
Government  surrender  the  town  and  the  forti- 
fications. Judging  from  the  temper  they  were 
in  yesterday  at  Antwerp  they  are  more  likely 
to  demand  that  the  place  be  held  at  all  costs 
rather  than  risk  falling  under  the  rule  of  a 
conqueror  brutal  enough  to  murder  innocent 
people  in  their  beds. 

The  Prime  Minister  told  me  that  he  had 
four  sons  in  the  army— all  the  children  he  has 
— and  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  every 
one  of  them  and  his  own  life  and  fortune  into 
the  bargain,  but  that  he  was  not  prepared — 
and  here  he  banged  his  fist  down  on  the  table 


and  his  eyes  flashed — to  admit  for  a  minute 
the  possibility  of  yielding  to  Germany.  Every- 
body else  is  in  the  same  state  of  mind.  It  is 
not  hysterical.  The  war  has  been  going  on 
long  enough  and  they  have  had  so  many  hard 
blows  that  the  glamor  and  fictitious  attractive- 
ness of  the  thing  has  gone  and  they  have  settled 
down  in  deadly  earnest  to  fight  to  the  bitter 
end.  There  may  not  be  one  stone  left  upon 
another  in  Belgium  when  the  Germans  get 
through,  but  if  these  people  keep  up  to  their 
present  level  they  will  come  through — what 
there  is  left  of  them — free. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and  let  them  read  me  the  records  of 
the  commission  that  is  investigating  the  al- 
leged German  atrocities.  They  are  working 
in  a  calm  and  sane  way  and  seem  to  be  making 
the  most  earnest  attempt  to  get  at  the  true 
facts,  no  matter  whether  they  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  charges  that  have  been  made.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  judicial  way  they  can  sit 
down  in  the  midst  of  war  and  carnage  and  try 
to  make  a  fair  inquiry  on  a  matter  of  this  sort. 
If  one  one  thousandth  part  of  the  charges  are 
proven  to  be  true    .    .  . 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  seeing 
people  who  came  in  for  news  of  Brussels  and 
who  had  messages  to  send  home.  I  had  had 
to  tell  the  hotel  people  that  I  would  be  there 
from  four  to  seven  to  see  people  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  time  I  must  have  free  for  my  own 
work.  They  came  in  swarms,  all  the  diplo- 
mats, the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  the  Ministers 
of  State,  army  officers,  and  other  officials — a 
perfect  mob.  I  had  a  package  of  cards  on 
which  I  noted  names  and  addresses  and  .the 
messages  which  were  to  be  delivered.  These 
messages  have  been  sent  out  to-day  after  being 
submitted  to  the  military  authorities,  some  of 
them  in  writing  and  some  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  if  they  have  afforded  one  tenth  the  comfort 
that  I  hope,  the  sum  total  of  misery  in  this 
town  has  been  reduced  a  good  deal  this  day. 

Colonel  Fairholme  left  for  the  front  with  the 
King  early  in  the  morning  and  was  with  him 
during  the  battle  at  Malines.  He  thought 
we  were  going  back  during  the  day,  as  I  had 
told  him  the  evening  before.  About  noon  he 
called  up  from  the  telephone  and  told  Sir 
Francis  that  under  no  circumstances  was  1  to 
be  allowed  to  start,  as  the  town  was  being 
bombarded  with  heavy  siege  pieces  and  all 
traffic  was  absolutely  stopped;  that  we  could 
not  only  not  get  by  but  that  any  part  of  the  trip 
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by  the  regular  road  was  extremely  dangerous. 
I  was  just  as  glad  that  we  had  decided  to  stay 
over.  The  Colonel  stayed  out  all  that  night 
and  had  not  returned  to  Antwerp  when  we  left 
yesterday.  During  the  morning  he  called  up 
again  and  asked  about  us,  again  advising 
against  our  starting.  Pretty  decent  of  a 
man  who  had  as  much  to  think  of  as  he  had 
to  be  worrying  about  us  enough  to  telephone 
us  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  road. 

To  make  sure  of  offering  no  unnecessary 
chances  for  Mr.  Zeppelin,  the  authorities  had 
ordered  all  the  lights  on  the  streets  put  out 
at  eight  o'clock.  It  was  dark  as  midnight 
and  there  was  no  use  in  thinking  of  venturing 
out  into  the  town.  The  Cathedral  clock  was 
stopped  and  the  carillon  turned  off  for  the 
first  time  in  Heaven  only  knows  how  many 
years.  It  was  a  city  of  the  dead.  Guns  were 
posted  in  the  streets  ready  for  instant  use  in 
case  the  airship  should  put  in  another  appear- 
ance. As  a  result  of  this  and  the  searchlights 
that  played  upon  the  sky  all  night,  our  friend 
the  enemy  did  not  appear.  Some  people  know 
when  they  have  had  enough. 

Yesterday  morning  I  looked  out  of  my  win- 
dow at  the  Cathedral  clock  and  saw  that  it  was 
twenty-five  minutes  to  ten.  I  tumbled  through 
my  tub  and  rushed  downstairs  to  get  through 
my  morning's  work,  only  to  find  that  it  was 
half  past  six.  I  had  forgotten  that  the  Cathe- 
dral clock  had  been  stopped. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  I  was  up  early,  how- 
ever, for  there  was  plenty  to  be  done.  I  found 
a  lot  of  telegrams  waiting  for  me  at  the  Con- 
sulate and  had  to  get  off  another  string  of 
them.  Then  an  orderly  held  me  up  on  the 
street  to  tell  me  that  the  King's  Secretary  was 
hunting  for  me  all  over  the  place  and  that  I  was 
wanted  at  the  Palace.  When  I  got  there  he 
had  started  off  on  another  hunt  for  me.  He 
finally  got  me  at  the  hotel  and  kept  me  for 
half  an  hour. 

By  the  time  that  I  got  through  with  him 
there  was  word  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  wanted  to  see  me,  so  I  made  a  bee-line 
over  there;  then  there  was  another  call  to  the 
Consulate  to  answer  some  more  telegrams. 
After  attending  to  various  matters  at  the 
Palace,  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Consulate-General,  and  seeing  a  few  more 
people  at  the  hotel,  the  morning  was  gone  and 
it  was  time  for  lunch  and  a  quick  get-away. 

All  hands  came  out  and  bade  us  farewell. 
You  would  have  thought  we  were  on  our  way 


to  Heaven  except  for  the  fact  that  they  urged 
us  to  come  back. 

As  we  could  hear  the  cannonading  we  de- 
cided that  we  would  avoid  the  Malines  road 
and  would  try  to  skirt  round  the  zone  of 
trouble  and  work  our  way  into  Brussels  from 
the  west.  We  got  ferried  across  the  Scheldt 
on  a  terrible  tub  of  a  steamer  that  looked  as 
though  she  would  go  down  under  the  weight 
of  the  military  automobiles  that  she  had  to  get 
across  so  that  they  could  get  ammunition  to 
the  front.  We  all  got  away  in  a  bunch  from 
the  other  side,  but  we  drew  ahead  of  them,  as 
we  had  not  such  a  heavy  load,  and  within 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  were  outside  the 
Belgian  lines.  Van  der  Elst  had  secured  for 
us  a  most  imposing  laisser-passer,  which  took 
us  through  with  practically  no  trouble  except 
that  it  was  so  imposing  that  we  were  held  at 
each  barricade  while  all  the  men  on  duty  took 
turns  reading  it.  The  only  ticklish  part  of  the 
trip  to  the  Belgian  outposts  was  working  our 
way  through  the  villages  which  had  been  mined 
in  anticipation  of  a  German  invasion.  It  is 
bad  enough  working  one's  way  through  them 
in  a  motor  with  everybody  helping  you  to  keep 
out  of  harm's  way,  but  it  must  be  a  trifle  worse 
to  do  it  in  a  mass  with  a  man  on  a  hill  a  little 
way  off  waiting  for  you  to  come  up  to  the  signal 
post  so  that  he  can  touch  a  button  and  send 
you  in  small  pieces  into  the  next  world. 

We  struck  out  through  St.  Nicholas,  Hamme, 
Termonde,  and  Assche,  and  got  into  Brussels 
from  the  west  without  mishap.  We  have  got 
quite  used  to  having  people  poke  bayonets  in 
our  faces  and  brandish  revolvers  at  us,  so  the 
latter  part  of  the  trip  with  only  that  to  contend 
with  seemed  quiet  and  almost  boring. 

On  the  road  in  from  Assche,  we  passed  near 
Eppeghem  and  Vilvorde,  where  the  fighting 
had  been  going  on  for  a  couple  of  days.  After 
news  had  been  received  in  Antwerp  of  the 
defeat  of  the  French  and  English  at  Mons  and 
Charleroi,  the  Belgians  had  been  ordered  to  fall 
back  on  Antwerp  and  had  left  these  little 
villages  to  be  occupied  by  the  Germans.  As 
they  occupied  them  they  had  set  them  afire 
and  the  flames  were  raging  as  we  came  by. 
They  were  quaint  little  towns  and  had  excited 
our  admiration  two  days  before  when  we  had 
gone  through— despite  the  fact  that  we  had 
other  things  on  our  minds  besides  admiring  the 
beauties  of  architecture.    Now  they  are  gone. 

The  Germans  gave  us  no  trouble,  and  we 
got  back  to  the  Legation  by  a  little  before  five. 
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All  hands  poured  out  to  meet  us  and  greeted 
us  as  prodigal  sons.  When  we  had  not  come 
back  the  day  before  they  had  about  made  up 
their  minds  that  something  dreadful  had  hap- 
pened to  us,  and  the  rejoicing  over  our  return 
was  consequently  much  greater  than  if  we  had 
not  whetted  their  imaginations  just  a  little. 

I  found  that  the  situation  in  Brussels  had 
undergone  big  changes  while  I  was  away. 
General  von  Jarotzky  had  been  replaced  by 
General  von  Lutwitz,  who  is  an  administrator 
and  has  been  sent  to  put  things  in  running 
order  again.  There  was  no  inkling  of  this 
change  when  I  left  and  I  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised. Guns  have  been  placed  at  various 
strategic  points  commanding  the  town,  and 
the  Germans  are  ready  for  anything. 

Some  of  the  subordinate  officers  have  since 
told  us  that  Von  Jarotzky  was  a  fighting  general 
and  had  no  business  staying  in  a  post  requiring 
administrative  ability.  The  new  man  is  cut 
out  particularly  for  this  sort  of  work  and  is 
going  to  start  a  regular  German  administra- 
tion. Functionaries  are  being  brought  from 
Berlin  to  take  things  over,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  shall  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be 
living  in  a  German  city.  The  first  trains  ran 
to-day  in  a  halting  fashion  to  Liege  and  the 
German  frontier.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  a 
newspaper. 

Davis*  got  back  yesterday  from  his  trip  to 
the  front,  and  we  learned  that  he  had  been 
through  a  perfectly  good  experience  that  will 
look  well  when  he  comes  to  writing  it  up,  but 
one  that  gave  him  little  satisfaction  while  it 


was  in  process.  He  started  off  to  follow  the 
German  army  in  the  hope  of  locating  the  Eng- 
lish. After  leaving  Hal,  some  bright  young 
German  officer  decided  that  he  was  a  suspicious 
looking  character  and  ought  to  be  shot  as  an 
English  spy.  As  a  preliminary  they  arrested 
him  and  locked  him  up.  Then  the  war  was 
called  off  while  the  jury  sat  on  his  case.  One 
of  the  officers  thought  it  would  be  a  superfluous 
effort  to  go  through  the  forms  of  trying  him, 
but  that  they  should  shoot  him  without  further 
to-do.  They  began  considering  his  case  at 
eleven  in  the  morning  and  kept  it  up  until 
midnight.  He  was  given  pretty  clearly  to 
understand  that  his  chances  were  slim  and  that 
the  usual  fate  of  spies  awaited  him.  He  argued 
at  length,  and  apparently  his  arguments  had 
some  effect,  for  at  three,  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  was  routed  out  and  told  to  hit  the  road 
toward  Brussels.  He  was  ordered  to  keep 
religiously  to  the  main  road  all  the  way  back 
on  pain  of  being  shot  on  sight,  and  to  report  at 
headquarters  here  immediately  on  his  arrival. 
By  this  time  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  do 
exactly  what  was  demanded  by  those  in 
authority  and  made  a  bee-line  back  here  on 
foot.  He  turned  up  at  the  Legation  yesterday 
morning  footsore  and  weary  and  looking  like  a 
tramp,  and  told  his  story  to  an  admiring 
audience.  I  was  still  away  on  my  little  jaunt 
and  did  not  get  it  at  first  hand.  The  Minister 
took  him  down  to  call  on  the  General  and 
got  them  to  understand  that  R.  H.  D.  was 
not  an  English  spy  but  on  the  contrary  prob- 
ably the  greatest  writer  that  ever  lived,  not 


*  Editors'  Note. — The  late  Richard  Harding  Davis,  in  his  hook,  "With  the  Allies,"  makes  the 
following  interesting  comments  upon  Mr.  Gibson: 

"Hugh  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  American  Legation,  was  the  first  person  in  an  official  position 
to  visit  Antwerp  after  the  Belgian  Government  moved  to  that  city,  and,  even  with  his  passes  and  flag 
flying  from  his  automobile,  he  reached  Antwerp  and  returned  to  Brussels  only  after  many  delays  and 
adventures.  Not  knowing  the  Belgians  were  advancing  from  the  north,  Gibson  and  his  American 
flag  were  several  times  under  fire,  and  on  the  days  he  chose  for  his  excursion  his  route  led  him  past 
burning  towns  and  dead  and  wounded  and  between  the  lines  of  both  forces  actively  engaged."    .    .  . 

"  Gibson  is  one  of  the  few  men  who,  after  years  in  the  diplomatic  service,  refuses  to  take  himself 
seriously.  He  is  always  smiling,  cheerful,  always  amusing,  but  when  the  dignity  of  his  official  posi- 
tion is  threatened  he  can  be  serious  enough.  When  he  was  charge  d 'affaires  in  Havana  a  young  Cuban 
journalist  assaulted  him.  That  journalist  is  still  in  jail.  In  Brussels  a  German  officer  tried  to  blue- 
pencil  a  cable  Gibson  was  sending  to  the  State  Department.  Those  who  witnessed  the  incident  say  it 
was  like  a  bun-saw  cutting  soft  pine." 

"Gibson  saw  more  of  actual  warfare  than  did  any  or  all  of  our  twenty-eight  military  men  in 
Paris.  It  was  his  duty  to  pass  frequently  through  the  firing  lines  on  his  way  to  Antwerp  and 
London,  He  was  constantly  under  fire.  Three  times  his  automobile  was  hit  by  bullets.  These 
trips  were  so  hazardous  that  Whitlock  urged  that  he  should  not  take  them. 
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THE  DISTRICT  BETWEEN  BRUSSELS  AND  ANTWERP 
In  which  Mr.  Gibson  made  the  trip  through  the  hostile  lines  during  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  in  August,  1914 


excepting  Shakespeare  or  Milton.  The  Gen- 
eral said  he  had  read  some  of  his  short  stories 
and  that  he  would  not  have  him  shot.  Just 
the  same  he  was  not  keen  about  having  him 
follow  the  operations.  He  is  now  ordered  to 
remain  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  until 
further  orders.  To-day  he  had  several  inter- 
views with  the  General  in  an  attempt  to  get 
permission  to  leave  the  country,  but  had  no 
luck.  The  last  we  saw  of  Davis,  he  came  in 
late  this  afternoon  to  tell  us  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  next.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  through  six  wars  but  that  he  had  never 
been  so  scared  as  he  was  at  that  time.    If  he  is 


allowed  to  get  out  of  Belgium  1  think  that  he 
will  not  darken  the  door  of  General  von  Liitt- 
witz  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Hans  von 
Harwarth,  who  used  to  be  military  attache 
in  Washington  and  whom  I  knew  very  well,  is 
here  as  Adjutant  to  our  new  Governor.  I 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  get  over  to  see  him 
but  shall  try  to  do  so  to-morrow.  I  am  glad 
to  have  somebody  like  that  here  to  do  business 
with.  He  is  a  real  white  man  and  I  anticipate 
a  much  better  time  with  him  than  with  any 
other  officer  they  could  send  here  in  that 
capacity. 


THE  VOSGES  SECTOR 


The  Eastern  End  of  the  Bat- 
tle Front  in  France,  Where 
the  French  Made  Their 
Offensive  into  German  Ter- 
ritory in  the  First  Weeks  of 
the  War  and  Where  They 
Have  Held  the  Line  With- 
out Yielding  for  Three  Years 

[The  following  maps  and  photographs 
complete  the  series  covering  the  western 
front,  begun  in  the  World's  Work  for 
September.] 
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I.     OUR  SOLDIERS  IN  PARIS 

Marching  to  the  railroad  station  on  July  5th  to  leave  for  the  training  camp  where  they  have  been  receiving 

their  final  instruction  in  trench  fighting 


©  Paul  Thompson 

II.     OUR  SOLDIERS  IN  PARIS 
Parading  in  the  court  of  the  Invalides,  where  the  remains  of  Napoleon  lie.  These  men  are  regulars  and  among 

the  first  of  our  troops  to  reach  France 


Photograph  by  courtesy  of  L' Illustration 

BOMBARDING  A  VALLEY  IN  THE  VOSGES 

These  heights,  which  in  earlier  wars  were  a  great  obstacle  to  artillery  fire,  have  lost  much  of  their  value  as  hiding 
places  for  batteries  since  airplanes  made  all  landscapes  level  for  aerial  observers 


Photograph  by  courtesy  of  L Illustration 

HARTMANNSWEILERKOPF 
Here  the  French  distinguished  themselves  in  the  summer  campaign  of  191 5,  when  they  took  this  difficult  position 

from  the  Germans 


Photograph  by  courtesy  of  V Illustration 

THE  VOSGES  MOUNTAINS  IN  WINTER 

In  this  sector  the  troops  experience  the  lowest  temperatures  of  any  part  of  the  western  front,  though  the  climate  is 

more  healthful  than  the  climate  of  Flanders 


Photograph  by  courtesy  of  L' Illustration 
WHERE  FRENCH  TROOPS  HOLD  "GERMAN"  SOIL 
A  village  in  the  southern  part  of  Alsace,  where  the  French  have  regained  a  narrow  strip  of  their  own  territory  that  had 
been  in  German  hands  since  1870 — from  Markirch  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Switzerland 


I.  OUR  SOLDIERS  STUDYING  THE  TRENCH  GRENADE  IN  FRANCE 
Receiving  instruction  from  French  officers  in  the  art  of  throwing  it  by  hand 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
II.     OUR  SOLDIERS  STUDYING  THE  TRENCH  GRENADE  IN  FRANCE 
French  officers  exhibiting  a  grenade  gun  in  action  for  the  instruction  of  our  regulars.    The  American  troops 
sent  to  France  have  received  their  final  training  from  officers  of  the  Chasseurs  Alpins,  who  are  the  soldiers 
that  have  held  the  French  line  in  the  Vosges  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 

— 


BELOW             656  to  984  to  1312  to  1968  to  2624  to  ABOVE 

656  feet.  984  ft.  1312  ft.  1968  ft.  2624  ft.  4921  ft.  4921  feet 


CONTOUR  MAP  OF  THE  VOSGES  SECTOR 
Because  of  the  general  ruggedness  of  the  country  as  it  approaches  the  foothills  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  its  defense 
presents  less  difficulties  and  involves  fewer  men  and  artillery  than  perhaps  any  other  sector  of  the  western  front 


FEEDING  BELGIUM  VIA  CANALS 


How  an  Organization  of  Young  Men  From  the  United  States,  Created  by  the  Relief 
,    Commission,  Worked  Out  the  Traffic  Arrangements  on  Water  That  Put 
American  Wheat  into  Belgian  Towns  When  It  Was  Needed 


BY 


VERNON  KELLOGG 

(Of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission) 


WHEN  the  New  York  and  Lon- 
don offices  of  the  Commission 
had  purchased  the  supplies 
and  seen  to  their  transporta- 
tion overseas,  and  the  Rotter- 
dam office  had  received  and  transshipped  them 
into  canal  boats  or  railway  cars,  and  started 
them  on  their  way  to  Belgium  and  North 
France,  they  were  thereafter  in  charge  of  that 
part  of  the  Commission  organization  which  was 
within  the  German-occupied  territory.  Every- 
thing that  was  later  done  by  the  Commission 
with  the  food  and  clothing  was  done  by  that 
part  of  it  working  in  Belgium,  and  it  was  done 
under  formal  and  informal  agreements  and 
arrangements  \vith  the  German  authorities  in 
control  of  Belgium.  The  more  formal  of  these 
agreements  have  already  been  explained. 

But  also  all  that  was  done  inside  of  Belgium 
was  done  in  agreement  and  close  cooperation 
with  the  extensive  and  highly  developed  vol- 
unteer Belgian  relief  organisation,  composed 
at  bottom  of  the  (approximately)  three  thou- 
sand communal  committees,  then,  above  them, 
the  regional  committees  representing  groups  of 
communes,  then,  still  over  these,  the  provin- 
cial committees,  one  for  each  province  in  the 
country,  and  finally,  at  top,  the  Belgian  na- 
tional committee. 

To  define,  as  well  as  might  be  defined  in 
words,  the  special  functions  and  position  of 
each  of  the  two  parts  of  the  combined  relief 
organization,  and  the  general  relations  to  be 
maintained  between  them,  various  formulations 
of  agreement  have  been  drafted  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  written-out  general  scheme 
of  organization  bears  date  of  December,  1914. 
Before  that,  of  course,  had  come  the  all- 
important  meeting  in  London,  in  October, 
1914,  between  Mr.  Hoover  and  M.  Francqui, 
the  organizing  and  directing  heads  of  the  two 
groups,  at  which  a  general  agreement  as  to 
fundamentals  was  reached. 


The  last  general  agreement  was  written  out 
in  December,  19 16,  and  was  drawn  up  .in  the 
light  of  all  the  experience  of  two  years  of  work. 
It  was  intended  to  do  away  with  any  possible 
future  misunderstandings  concerning  any  phase 
of  the  relations  of  the  two  groups,  and  was 
drafted  and  signed  as  a  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  directing  heads. 

In  any  complete  history  of  the  Commission's 
work  these  agreements  with  our  Belgian  co- 
workers must  be  fully  given.  No  space  for 
that  is  possible  here.  But  certain  essential 
points  of  the  arrangements  must  be  given  in 
order  that  the  important  and  delicate  position 
of  the  Americans  working  in  Belgium  can  be 
in  some  measure  understood. 

•  I  quote  from  the  "general  scheme"  of  De- 
cember, 1914,  which  was  drafted  chiefly  to 
point  out  the  position  of  the  Commission's 
provincial  representatives: 

As  the  Comite  National  will  control  its  work 
through  ten  sub-committees,  or  Comites  Provinciaux, 
each  covering  a  province  of  Belgium  [one  province, 
Brabant,  is  subdivided  for  purposes  of  food  adminis- 
tration into  two,  one  being  Greater  Brussels,  and  the 
other  all  of  Brabant  province  outside  of  Brussels]  and 
each  having  its  own  president  and  working  organiza- 
tion, the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  proposes 
to  station  an  authorized  delegate  (with  one  or  more 
assistants)  in  each  province,  at  the  point  where  the 
principal  office  of  the  Comite  Provincial,  with  its 
president,  is  located.  The  Comite  National  will  also 
station  a  delegate  or  two  delegates,  as  the  case  may 
require,  at  the  same  office,  who  will  represent  the 
central  organization  at  Brussels. 

The  head  delegate  of  the  C.  R.  B.,  the  delegate  of 
the  C.  N.,  and  the  president  of  the  C.  P.  will  form  the 
three  principals  for  the  affairs  of  the  relief  work  in  the 
province. 

But  as  it  has  been  clearly  stipulated  that  the  grain 
or  other  merchandise  introduced  into  Belgium  by  the 
C.  R.  B.  is  under  the  responsibility  of  their  Excel- 
lencies the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Spain,  who  are  the  protectors  of  the  Commission,  it 
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is  essential  that  the  merchandise  remain  the  property 
of  the  C.  R.  B.  until  the  same  is  distributed  to  the 
communes.  .  .  .  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  merchandise  may  be  entrusted  for  handling 
to  the  Provincial  Committee  .  .  .  the  delegate 
of  the  C.  R.  B.  is  still  responsible  for  its  safety  until 
it  is  delivered  to  the  communes. 

The  various  provincial  delegates  of  the  Com- 
mission were  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
the  supplies  from  possible  German  seizure,  for 
seeing  that  all  plans  proposed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Committee  in  no  way  contravened  the 
general  principles  and  plans  of  the  Commission 
regarding  fair  distribution;  they  vised  all  di- 
rections of  the  Provincial  Committee  as"  to 
milling,  storage,  distribution,  etc. ;  they  checked 
up  all  shipments  coming  into  their  provinces  to 
see  that  they  corresponded  as  to  weight,  quan- 
tity, and  character  with  the  advices  from  Rot- 
terdam; kept  the  Brussels  office  informed 
constantly  and  in  utmost  detail  of  all  receipts, 
movements  and  distribution  of  supplies  in 
each  province;  they  took  regular  monthly 
inventories  of  all  stocks  on  hand,  made  repre- 
sentation of  all  general  and  special  needs  of 
each  region  and  people,  saw  to  an  efficient  in- 
spection and  control  of  the  use  and  abuse  of 
the  food,  even  to  the  degree,  if  necessary,  of 
using  their  power  of  absolute  prohibition  of 
movement  of  the  food  stocks  under  their  con- 
trol to  correct  abuses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commission  province 
delegate  acted  as  no  tyrant;  he  cooperated, 
rather,  in  all  ways  with  the  well-organized, 
devoted,  and  hard  working  provincial,  regional, 
and  communal  Belgian  committees,  struggled 
for  them  and  for  the  people  generally  with  the 
German  authorities,  and  came  to  be  the  loyal 
and  energetic  protector  and  helper  of  all  in 
his  province. 

MEN  OF  A  MILLION  DUTIES 

These  are  the  bald  and  meagre  statements 
of  the  responsibility,  duties  and  activities  of 
the  American  delegues  in  Belgium.  But  no 
statement  could  ever  be  drafted  that  would  set 
out  in  full  what  really  were  their  responsibili- 
ties and  duties,  what  their  work  and  behavior 
were  to  be,  what  delicacies  of  situation  were 
to  be  met,  what  discretion  was  to  be  exercised, 
what  kind  of  extraordinary  experience  alto- 
gether they  were  to  meet  and  meet  acceptably 
for  the  sake  of  the  maintenance  of  the  lives  of 
Belgian  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the 
honor  of  American  humanitarian  achievement. 


Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  some  details  of 
the  work,  to  some  of  its  difficulties,  and  some 
of  its  successes  and  satisfactions.  But,  first, 
just  a  few  things  concerning  the  personnel  of 
the  Commission. 

Who  were  these  young — and  few  older — 
Americans?  How  were  they  selected?  What 
did  their  personality  mean  to  the  Belgians,  and 
what  did  Belgium  mean  to  them?  The  an- 
swers to  these  questions  should  some  day  be 
told  by  a  man  of  vision,  dramatic  instinct, 
sense  of  humor  and  well-trained  hand — an- 
other Richard  Harding  Davis.  They  could 
be  so  answered  by  this  man  as  to  make  a  story 
to  be  read  with  fascination.  But  here  there 
can  be  no  question  of  a  story.  We  must  be 
matter-of-fact  and  concise. 

The  total  roll  of  these  men,  successive  resi- 
dent directors,  assistant  directors,  head  dele- 
gates, assistants  and  all,  makes  a  list  of  hardly 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  Other  men  of  the  Com- 
mission were  as  busy,  did  as  faithful  and  as 
important  work  in  the  Rotterdam,  London,  and 
New  York  offices,  but  it  was  the  men  privileged 
to  work  inside  of  Belgium  and  North  France 
who  had  the  personal  experiences  they  can  tell 
to  their  wondering  children  in  future  years; 
who  lived  something  that  already  seems  al- 
most unreal,  almost  impossible. 

WHO  THE  DELEGUES  WERE 

The  few  older  men  of  the  Commission,  from 
among  whom  most  of  the  directors  and  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  New  York,  London,  Brussels, 
and  Rotterdam  officers  were  drawn,  although 
some  took  their  places  among  the  younger 
men  as  province  delegates,  were  successful  en- 
gineers— Mr.  Hoover  drew  his  volunteers  first 
of  all  from  his  engineer  friends — half  a  dozen 
college  professors,  a  lawyer  of  large  practice, 
two  clergymen  of  practical  turn  of  mind,  a  well- 
known  explorer  and  sportsman,  a  dietetic  ex- 
pert, an  architect  of  high  repute,  a  magazine 
editor,  a  famous  forester,  a  stock  broker,  a 
consul,  an  expert  in  children's  diseases — alto- 
gether a  wholesome  variety! 

But  the  majority  of  the  men,  especially 
those  who  worked  in  Belgium  and  North 
France,  were  young  men,  representatives  of  an 
American  type.  They  came  from  forty-five 
different  American  colleges  and  universities; 
more  from  Princeton  than  any  other  one. 
Twenty  of  them  had  been  selected  by  their 
colleges  and  their  states  to  be  Rhodes  Scholars 
in   Oxford   University.    These   twenty  had 
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been  thus  already  selected  on  a  basis  of  youth- 
ful scholarship,  energy,  general  capacity,  and 
good-fellowship.  They  had  not,  however,  been 
selected  on  a  basis  of  experience  in  business  or 
— least  of  all — relief  work.  And  the  rest  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  selected  by  us 
on  about  the  same  general  grounds,  adding 
the  more  special  one  of  a  usable,  or  buddingly 
usable,  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 
Several  could  read  German,  a  few  speak  it. 
That  was  also  useful.  But  the  Commission 
asked  primarily  for  intelligence,  character, 
youthful  vigor,  and  enthusiasm,  rather  than 
specific  attainments  or  experience. 

CURTIS  AND  THE  GERMANS 

Two  things  most  of  these  men  had  that  I 
have  not  mentioned.  But  they  were  two  im- 
portant things,  namely,  idealism  and  a  sense 
of  humor;  a  supporting  idealism,  and  a  sav- 
ing sense  of  humor.  Curtis,  the  first  of  our 
Brussels-Holland  couriers,  had  to  have  these 
qualities  to  stand  his  seventeen  arrests  by 
German  sentries,  and  Warren  his  three  days 
in  a  military  prison  at  Antwerp,  and  yet  keep 
unconcernedly  on  with  their  work.  Curtis's 
sense  of  humor  was  fortunately  well  matched 
by  a  German's— a  single  German's — when  the 
young  American,  a  little  annoyed  by  an  unusual 
number  of  stoppings  on  the  road  one  day, 
handed  his  pass  to  the  tenth  man  who  de- 
manded it,  with  a  swift,  highly  uncomplimen- 
tary personal  allusion  to  his  tormentor,  in 
pure  Americanese.  The  sentry  handed  it 
back  with  a  dry,  "Much  obliged,  the  same  to 
you."  He  was  probably  a  formerly-of- 
Chicago  reservist  who  knew  the  argot. 

Later,  to  save  much  fumbling  in  pockets, 
many  of  our  men  carried  their  passes  spread 
out  in  leather  frames  with  transparent  cellu- 
loid covers,  suspended  by  a  strap  around  the 
neck.  For  this  they  earned  the  name  of 
"  Les  Aveugles"  among  the  Belgians. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  work,  when  matters 
went  with  some  irregularity  and  the  German 
petty  rigidities  made  more  irritation  than  they 
did  when  we  had  become  more  hardened  to 
them,  the  American  delegate  at  Liege  is  said 
to  have  written  his  confrere  at  Namur  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Delegate: 

I  started  three  canal-boats  last  week  for  Namur.  I 
thought  it  safer  to  send  three  in  order  that  one  should 
finally  reach  you.  The  "Attends  Je  Viens"  has  al- 
ready been  stopped — the  towing  horse  had  no  pass- 


port. I  hear  that  the  "  Marchons  Toujours"  is  also 
not  likely  to  get  through,  as  the  skipper's  wife  has 
given  birth  to  a  baby  en  voyage  whose  photo  is, 
naturally,  not  on  the  passport.  Betting  is  strong, 
however,  on  the  "  Laisse-Moi-Tranquille."  Be  sure 
to  take  up  the  bottom  planks  when  she  arrives,  as  I 
understand  Rotterdam  thinks  she  may  be  carrying 
contraband. 

But  not  all  the  humor  came  from  the  Ameri- 
cans— though  perhaps  all  the  conscious  jesting 
did.  How  is  this  contribution  from  the  German 
side?  The  military  commander  of  the  village  of 
Marchiennes  sent  this  telegram  to  a  superior: 

(Translation) 

August  28,  191 5. 
Flora  Roch,  age  20,  of  Boevry,  hair  fair,  eyes  blue, 
nose  and  mouth  ordinary,  has  till  now  supplied 
Marchiennes  district  with  yeast,  indispensable  for 
baking  but  not  obtainable  in  district;  the  Etappen- 
Kommandatur  requests  permission  for  Flora  Roch 
to  continue  supplying  this  Etappen  district  with 
yeast  from  Tournai  in  Belgium. 

(s)  Et.  Dktr.  Marchiennes. 

On  the  back  of  the  telegram  was  this  en- 
dorsement by  the  superior  officer: 

(Translation) 

According  to  determined  rules  of  June  9,  191 5 
between  A  O  K  6  and  the  Gen.  Government — 
Section  lb  431.7 — the  request  of  the  Etappen- In- 
spection Marchiennes  seems  legitimate. 

But  mostly  the  humor  was  only  the  flash 
of  bright  moments  in  days  that  had  much 
darkness  in  them.  The  stern  necessities  of  the 
work  and  the  distressing  scenes  of  the  soup- 
lines  and  cantines  filled  most  of  the  hours,  and 
gave  most  of  the  color  to  the  days  and  weeks 
and  months  that  seemed  always  to  be  leading, 
but  never  quite  coming  up  to,  the  peace  and 
end  of  it  all  that  we  persisted  in  seeing  just 
ahead.  If  it  had  not  been  for*  this  confidence 
in  the  near  coming  of  peace,  shared  by  Ameri- 
cans and  Belgians  alike,  a  confidence  curiously 
persistent  despite  the  constant  passing  of  the 
successive  dates  set  by  us  for  the  peace-coming, 
I  doubt  that  we  could  have  carried  on.  The 
difficulties  of  a  permanent  maintenance  of  the 
relief  seemed  every  now  and  then  quite  too 
serious  to  be  overcome — but  we  could  always 
make  shift  to  go  along  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  longer,  that  is,  until  peace  came. 

THE  HOME-COMING  OF  THE  DELEGUES 

The  spirits  of  the  American  group  could  al- 
ways rebound  from  the  effect  of  each  disap- 
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pointment.  One  thing  that  helped  was  the 
activity  and  movement  demanded  of  the  dele- 
gates by  the  nature  of  their  work.  Only  the 
few  of  us  who  were  kept  close  to  the  central 
office  in  Brussels  felt  the  depression  of  physical 
inaction.  Our  relief  came  from  the  constant 
coming  in  from  the  provinces  of  the  busy  and 
excited  delegates  with  reports  of  new  troubles 
or  new  successes. 

Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  men  would 
not  be  allowed  by  the  German  military  author- 
ities to  come  in  to  Brussels  for  some  time;  the 
delegate  stationed  at  St.  Quentin  was  once 
held  for  seven  weeks,  during  a  time  of  active 
military  operations  along  the  front  of  his  dis- 
trict. The  men,  especially  those  from  North 
France,  often  had  exciting  tales  to  tell  of  their 
proximity  to  shell  fire  or  bursting  bombs  from 
raiding  French  and  English  fliers  which,  in- 
stead of  discouraging  other  young  men  from 
any  desire  to  work  in  North  France — as  they 
might  have  discouraged  older  ones — only  in- 
creased the  list  of  candidates  for  the  North 
France  positions! 

As  for  details  of  the  work  itself,  they  crowd 
forward  for  recognition.  How  begin?  How 
choose  among  the  many  phases  of  the  work  the 
few  that  may  be  touched  on?  For  choose 
one  must.  Perhaps  the  matter  of  internal 
transport  and  distribution  comes  properly 
first  in  order.  For  the  food  had  certainly  first 
to  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  country  before 
it  could  be  given  out  to  the  people. 

We  already  know — I  have  already  said  it 
several  times — that  when  the  supplies  reached 
Rotterdam  in  the  overseas  ships,  they  were 
transshipped  into  canal-boats  and  railroad  cars 
and  sent  on  through  Holland  into  Belgium  and 
Northern  France.  Nothing  easier  to  say,  but 
perhaps  nothing  harder  to  do  in  all  the  Com- 
mission's undertaking.  Seven  thousand  canal- 
boat  and  several  thousand  railroad-car  loads 
of  food  and  clothing — altogether  nearly  three 
million  tons;  an  average  of  almost  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  a  month  for  two  and  a  half  years 
— to  be  moved  distances  varying  from  eighty- 
five  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles, 
through  a  country  disorganized  and  impotent 
as  regards  the  desire  of  its  own  people  to  help, 
and  very  much  over-organized  and  brutally 
potent  as  regards  the  attitude  and  control  of 
the  invaders,  who  seemed  stupidly  antagonis- 
tic, even  when  they  pretended  to  be  willing  to 
help.  And  all  these  boats  and  cars  with  their 
life-saving  loads  to  be  moved  on  time.  Tons 


of  wheat  and  beans  and  bacon  are  perfectly 
useless  to  people  just  dead  of  starvation. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS  IN  ONE 

The  Ten  Commandments  for  the  American 
Commission  and  the  Belgian  National  Com- 
mittee were  all  concentrated  in  one:  Feed  the 
People  Regularly,  no  matter  the  cost  in  energy, 
in  compromise,  in  money;  no  matter  the  diffi- 
culty or  the  sore  discouragement;  keep  the 
food  coming  in;  keep  it  going  to  the  mouths 
of  all.  That  the  Commission  managed  to 
obey  its  Ten  Commandments  in  one,  the  fact 
that  no  commune  of  all  the  5,000  in  the  Belgian 
and  French  occupied  territory  missed  for  a 
single  day  its  ration  of  bread,  from  the  time 
the  Americans  came  in  until  they  went  out, 
is  the  sufficient  evidence. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  a  few  details  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  Commission 
labored,  and  the  methods  used  by  it,  in  solving 
a  single  one  of  its  problems,  namely,  that  of 
internal  transportation,  which  was  the  basic 
problem  in  all  the  work  after  the  supplies  had 
once  reached  Rotterdam. 

In  doing  this  1  avail  myself  of  certain  notes 
recently  prepared  by  Mr.  Prentiss  Gray,  for 
nine  months  assistant  director  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  Brussels,  and  director  for  that  last 
strenuous  month  of  April  of  this  year  after 
America  had  declared  war,  and  all  but  a  small 
group,  left  to  close  up  accounts  and  turn  over 
affairs  to  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  neutrals  who 
succeeded  us  in  Belgium,  had  gone  out.  Mr. 
Gray  had  a  large  share  in  the  successful  main- 
tenance of  the  transport  system  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  service. 

First  is  to  be  remembered  the  complete 
paralysis  of  all  means  of  transport  in  Belgium 
immediately  following  the  occupation  by  the 
German  arms.  A  large  number  of  Belgian 
canal-boats  had  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Germans.  Another  large  number  had  fled 
the  country  before  the  advancing  armies  had 
overrun  the  whole  of  it,  and  all  these,  until 
some  agreement  of  future  non-requisition  had 
been  reached,  steadfastly — and  wisely — re- 
fused to  return  for  fear  of  seizure.  The  canals 
in  many  places  had  been  broken,  locks  blown 
up,  and  many  barges  had  been  sunk  in  the  nar- 
row waterways.  Most  of  the  rolling-stock  of  * 
the  Belgian  railroads  had  been  run  off  into 
France  in  front  of  the  advancing  German 
armies,  and  many  railroad  bridges  destroyed. 
All  lines  of  communication  not  rendered  in- 
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operative  were  taken  over  by  the  army  and 
restricted  to  military  transport.  All  freedom 
of  movement  of  the  people  was  withdrawn; 
the  use  of  telephones  interdicted  and  most 
lines  cut ;  the  telegraph  was  limited  to  army  use. 

For  months  after  the  incoming  of  the  in- 
vaders it  was  impossible  to  learn  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  canal,  or  to  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  the  canal-boats  in  their  progress 
along  the  few  waterways  that  were  usable  and 
were  used  by  the  Commission  in  its  first  move- 
ment of  supplies.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
December,  191 4,  two  months  after  the  work 
began,  that  the  Commission  had  been  able  to 
collect  the  necessary  accurate  data  concerning 
the  conditions  of  all  the  canals,  and  the  width, 
depth,  and  length  of  all  the  locks.  Nor  was  it 
possible  for  some  time  to  get  a  definite  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  of  movement  that 
the  German  authorities  intended  to  impose  on 
the  canal'  boats  and  boatmen  engaged  by  the 
Commission. 

Finally,  matters  were  arranged  with  some 
approach  to  definiteness,  and  an  organization 
of  the  canal-boat  service  of  a  workable  kind 
was  effected. 

The  canal  boats  used  were  Dutch  as  well  as 
Belgian  and  were  first  chartered  either  for 
single  trips  or  for  various  time  periods  in  which 
several  trips  would  be  made.  Finally,  because 
of  constant  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  charter- 
ing, due  principally  to  constant  interference 
by  the  German  authorities,  the  Commission 
arranged  for  the  organization  of  a  "ship  own- 
ing department,"  which,  although  essentially 
a  Belgian  organization  in  connection  with  the 
Provincial  Committee  of  Antwerp,  acted  as  the 
agent  of  the  Commission  in  purchasing,  time- 
chartering,  and  managing  canal  boats  and  tugs. 
This  arrangement,  put  through  only  after  over- 
coming much  opposition  from  the  German  au- 
thorities and  suffering  heart-breaking  delays 
and  interference  on  their  part,  resulted  in  giving 
us  a  fleet  of  500  canal-boats  and  35  tugs  under 
our  own  control. 

HOW  THE  WHEAT  WAS  PASSED  ALONG 

The  work  of  internal  transport  followed — 
when  it  went  according  to  programme — the 
following  general  course. 

On  the  receipt  of  advices  from  the  Commis- 
sion's New  York  or  London  office  that  a  ship 
had  sailed  with  a  given  cargo,  the  Rotterdam 
office  immediately  made  out  a  division  list  of 
the  cargo  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 


various  Belgian  provinces.  These  needs,  con- 
stantly compiled  in  Brussels,  were  as  constantly 
made  known  in  Rotterdam,  and  served  as 
basis  for  the  assignments  of  each  cargo. 

The  canal-boat  department  of  the  Rotter- 
dam office  would  arrange  to  have  sufficient 
boats  ready  for  the  transshipment  of  the  over- 
seas cargo  immediately  on  its  arrival.  The 
boat  inspectors  examined  them  to  see  that 
they  complied  with  all  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Holland  customs,  and  to  see  that  there  was  no 
means  of  entering  the  hold  of  the  canal  boat 
when  once  it  had  been  sealed  after  loading. 
The  boat  was  preparing  for  a  long  trip  through 
a  country  filled  with  hungry  Belgians — and 
hardly  less  hungry  Germans — and  the  one  in- 
surance that  the  cargo  would  arrive  intact  in 
the  hands  of  the  American  delegate  at  the 
point  of  destination  was  the  absolute  sealing 
of  the  boat.  Our  men  were  not  allowed  to  ac- 
company a  canal  boat,  but  they  could  inspect 
it  at  almost  every  point  on  its  journey.  In 
Brussels  a  large  chart  indicated  the  position 
every  day  of  every  moving  canal-boat. 

On  arrival,  then,  of  the  overseas  ship  in 
Rotterdam,  the  allotted  canal-boats  were  im- 
mediately put  alongside  and  the  rapid  and 
often  record  breaking  transshipment  of  cargo 
occurred.  It  was  done  under  the  eyes  of  Dutch 
Customs  officials  and  Commission  inspectors, 
who  watched  every  phase  of  the  work  and  veri- 
fied the  weighing  of  the  cargo  with  great  ex- 
actitude. 

GETTING  PASSES  FROM  THE  GERMANS 

Simultaneously  with  the  loading,  the  pass 
formalities  were  complied  with.  A  photog- 
rapher made  photographs  of  all  members  of  the 
crew  for  the  passports.  The  passes  were  of 
different  kinds,  according  to  whether  the  canal- 
boats  were  Dutch,  and  hence  not  subject  to 
seizure  in  Belgium  by  the  Germans,  or  Bel- 
gian (except  those  that  had  escaped  from  Bel- 
gium before  a  certain  date,  and  had  been  ex- 
cepted from  seizure  if  they  returned,  and 
were  hence  known  as  "free  boats")  which  were 
subject  to  seizure  and  for  return  of  which  to 
Belgium  after  going  at  any  time  to  Holland 
for  a  cargo,  the  Commission  was  responsible 
to  the  German  authorities.  In  the  event  of 
the  refusal  of  any  such  boat  to  go  back  into 
Belgium,  the  Commission  was  to  pay  its  full 
value  to  the  Germans.  To  insure  this  pay- 
ment the  Germans  compelled  us  to  keep  a 
sum  of  100,000  francs  ($20,000)  in  their  hands. 
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Each  canal-boat  flew  a  large  flag  marked 
"Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,"  and  a 
larger  canvas  banner  bearing  the  serial  number 
of  the  shipment. 

Thus  equipped  and  ready  for  their  journey, 
the  boats  were  arranged  in  strings  for  towing. 
This  towage  was  done  chiefly  by  tugs  under 
charter  to  the  Commission.  On  certain  canals, 
however,  only  horse  or  man  towage  was  al- 
lowed, and  as  the  Germans  were  constantly 
sweeping  the  country  of  horses,  the  pulling  of 
the  boats  on  these  canals  was  done  chiefly 
by  men.  From  Rotterdam,  then,  the  strings 
of  boats  would  start  over  their  first  or  main 
routes;  via  the  Ghent  Canal  for  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Courtrai,  Western  Hainaut,  Lille,  and  Valen- 
ciennes; via  the  Antwerp  Canal  for  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Louvain,  or  for  transshipment  at 
these  points  to  rail  for  Luxemburg  and  North- 
ern France  (except  Lille  and  Valenciennes); 
or  via  the  Liege  Canal  for  Hasselt,  Liege,  Na- 
mur,  and  Eastern  Hainaut.  After  the  boats 
passed  the  Belgian  border  they  came  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Brussels  office,  which 
could  change  their  course  and  destinations  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  inside  the  coun- 
try demanded. 

WHY  SOME  GIFTS  WERE  SOLD 

During  the  early  days  of  the  work,  gifts  of 
food  of  extremely  various  kinds  poured  into 
Rotterdam  for  the  Commission  from  America 
and  Great  Britain.  This  variety  of  food  came 
to  be  a  source  of  much  trouble.  It  made  it 
difficult  to  load  the  canal  boats  to  best  effect, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distribute  it 
fairly.  A  single  canal  boat  departed  ffom 
Rotterdam  one  day  with  forty-eight  different 
kinds  of  food.  It  was  this  difficulty  of  econ- 
omical transport  and  fair  distribution  that  led 
the  Commission  to  adopt  the  policy,  some- 
times criticized  by  unthinking  persons,  of  sell- 
ing most  of  the  gifts  of  food  miscellany  and 
luxuries  to  those  in  Belgium  who  could  afford 
to  buy  them,  and  using  the  money  for  the 
purchase  of  the  much  more  necessary  staples 
to  be  given  to  the  destitute. 

The  distribution  of  the  canal-boat  cargoes 
in  Belgium  and  North  France  was  determined 
by  the  Brussels  office  on  the  basis  of  inventor- 
ies taken  in  the  first  part  of  each  month,  show- 
ing the  stocks  on  hand  and  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption in  each  region.  The  ration  was  not 
made  uniform  over  the  whole  country,  but 
varied  according  to  the  special  needs  of  differ- 


ent regions.  It  was  felt  that  the  agricultural 
communities,  where  green  vegetables  and  po- 
tatoes were  grown  and  could  be  had,  should  not 
receive  as  large  a  quantity  of  imported  foods 
as  the  large  cities  and  industrial  regions.  The 
fairness  of  the  distribution,  came,  indeed,  to 
be  a  burning  question  in  all  the  relief  work. 

Often,  when  the  stocks  in  the  provinces  ap- 
proached low  ebb,  all  the  earlier  plans  of 
distribution  had  to  be  cast  aside  and  the  canal 
boats  shunted  about  the  waterways  to  relieve 
those  sections  most  in  need  of  immediate  help. 
Hardly  a  day  passed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
some  readjustment  did  not  have  to  be  made  in 
the  distributing  situation.  In  various  crises 
the  possibility  of  issuing  a  bread  supply  in 
certain  regions  for  the  following  week  de- 
pended entirely  on  these  swift  readjustments. 

.    KEEPING  TABS  ON  THE  HUNGRY 

In  order  to  keep  in  closest  possible  touch 
with  the  situation  in  every  part  of  the  country 
a  daily  sheet  was  kept  at  Brussels,  showing  in 
detail  for  each  province  the  stocks  on  hand, 
rate  of  consumption,  the  date  to  which  the 
province  had  sufficient  food  to  last,  and  the 
last  date  when  additional  supplies  should  leave 
Rotterdam  in  order  to  arrive  on  time  to  make 
no  break  in  the  feeding.  This  statement  for 
all  the  principal  commodities  was  sent  to 
Rotterdam  weekly  for  their  guidance  in 
making  shipments,  and  was  followed  by  them 
as  closely  as  possible. 

The  system  was  further  complicated  by  a 
special  importing  programme  of  foodstuffs 
destined  exclusively  for  the  popular  soup 
kitchens.  As  these  " soupes"  furnished  the 
backbone  for  the  system  of  feeding  the  desti- 
tute it  was  imperative  that  they  should  be  sup- 
plied first.  A  careful  census  of  all  people 
utilizing  this  form  of  public  feeding  was  tab- 
ulated from  month  to  month,  and  the  available 
supplies  divided  from  Rotterdam  according 
to  a  percentage  table  based  on  these  records. 
These  cargoes  were  specially  labeled  and  billed 
and  had  precedence  over  all  other  shipments. 

The  varying  conditions  in  the  provinces  and 
the  consequent  many  rearrangements  necessary 
in  our  "soupes"  programme  are  best  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  while  in  January,  191 7,  15 
per  cent,  of  the  396,023  people  in  the  City  of 
Antwerp  were  dependent  on  the  public  soupes, 
by  April  1 5th  the  number  had  increased  to  54 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  which  required 
that  three  and  one  half  times  as  much  food 
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must  be  shipped  to  Antwerp  for  this  special 
branch  of  the  work  in  April  as  in  January. 

Just  as  Belgium's  magnificent  network  of 
canals  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Com- 
mission in  its  distribution  of  food  supplies  by 
canal-boat,  so  the  fact  that  Belgium  has  more 
miles  of  railroad  in  proportion  to  its  area  than 
any  other  country  was  equally  helpful. 

The  Belgian  railroads  are  of  two  types.  The 
standard-gauge  main  trunk  lines  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Government,  and  conse- 
quently passed  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
occupying  authorities.  Connecting  practi- 
cally every  small  village  with  the  large  centres 
are  narrow-gauge  steam  roads  that  wander 
over  the  face  of  the  level  country  as  if  they 
were  following  cattle  trails.  These  roads  are 
partly  governmentally,  partly  municipally, 
and  partly  privately  owned,  and  their  manage- 
ment was  but  little  interfered  with  by  the  Ger- 
mans until  the  spring  of  191 7,  when  they  began 
to  dismantle  some  of  these  roads,  carrying 
the  tracks  and  ties  off  to  the  front  to  build  up 
the  transport  service  behind  the  lines. 

These  narrow-gauge  roads  did  much  of  the 
hauling  for  the  Commission  of  supplies  from 
the  provincial  or  regional  warehouses  to  the 
points  of  distribution,  and  as  the  main  roads 
became  more  and  more  congested  by  move- 
ment of  troops  and  army  supplies,  the  import- 
ance of  these  smaller  roads  increased.  The 
Dutch  Government  generously  gave  the  Com- 
mission free  railroad  transport  on  all  the  Dutch 
railroads,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  German  Government  whereby  only  one 
half  the  regular  tariff  should  be  paid  by  us  for 
freight  inside  of  the  occupied  territory. 

Each  winter  we  had  feared  that  the  canals 
and  rivers  of  Belgium  might  freeze  and  thus 
shut  off  all  traffic  by  waterways.  Such  a 
serious  freezing  had  not  occurred  for  fifteen 
years,  but,  to  be  safe,  a  careful  plan  was  worked 
out  in  advance  and  negotiations  carried  on 
with  the  Dutch  and  German  authorities  for  the 
supply  of  the  necessary  railroad  cars  should  this 
event  ever  come  to  pass. 

In  February,  191 7,  our  fears  were  realized. 
Every  river  and  canal  was  blocked  with  ice, 
which  gradually  attained  a  metre  in  thickness, 
and  defied  all  efforts  of  our  ice  breakers. 

Our  plan  called  for  the  despatch  to  Rotter- 
dam from  Belgium  empty,  and  the  return 
loaded,  of  two  hundred  German  cars  per  day, 
beginning  four  days  after  the  freeze-up,  and 
the  gradual  increase  of  this  number  up  to  three 


hundred  cars  per  day.  This  programme  was 
never  fully  lived  up  to  because  of  the  movement 
at  this  time  by  the  Germans  of  large  sup- 
plies for  their  armies,  in  anticipation  of  the 
summer  offensive,  but  our  shipments  from 
Rotterdam  reached  as  high  as  3,000  tons  per 
day,  and  by  them  we  were  able  to  carry  on  the 
supplying  of  the  country  without  serious 
interruption  during  all  the  forty  days  that 
navigation  was  closed. 

The  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  were 
tremendous;  breaking  barges  out  of  the  ice  in 
Rotterdam  harbor  so  that  they  might  come 
alongside  the  loading  wharfs  or  elevators; 
keeping  canals  open  in  Belgium  up  to  the  last 
minute  so  that  barges  en  route  might  get  to  the 
nearest  unloading  ports;  checking,  unloading 
and  diverting  railroad  cars  as  the  needs  re- 
quired. All  called  for  the  hardest  work  im- 
aginable, and  a  complete  transformation  over- 
night of  the  existing  system  based  on  shipments 
by  water.  All  custom  of  the  port  of  Rotterdam 
in  the  manner  of  loading  cars  was  upset.  The 
Dutch  had  never  heard  of  loading  wheat  in 
bulk  in  cars,  but  sacking  it  was  a  slow  process, 
and  could  not  be  tolerated.  Therefore  the  cars 
were  first  made  tight,  which  was  a  serious  job, 
because  the  rolling-stock  was  in  a  badly  run 
down  condition.  It  kept  men  working  day  and 
night.  Some  of  the  gear  of  the  elevators  had 
to  be  rearranged  so  that  the  grain  would  run 
down  the  spouts  into  the  cars  at  low  tide.  Bas- 
ket cranes  had  to  be  rigged,  and  thirteen  load- 
ing stations  in  the  port  of  Rotterdam  created. 

To  meet  the  changed  conditions  and  permit 
the  discharge  of  cars,  the  unloading  gear  of 
all  the  mills  in  Belgium  had  to  be  changed, 
and  where  this  could  not  be  done  the  wheat 
was  ground  in  a  central  mill  and  the  flour  sent 
on  to  destination.  Our  transport  and  hand- 
ling organization,  which  had  taken  more  than 
two  years  to  build  up,  was  disrupted  and  dis- 
organized in  a  day.  But  only  for  a  day,  for 
out  of  a  maritime  organization  appeared  in 
twenty-four  hours  a  railroad  organization, 
which  daily  increased  its  handling  capacity 
up  to  3,000  tons  per  day. 

But  no  sooner  was  it  created  than  we  began 
to  plan  to  turn  it  back  again  into  the  handling 
of  canal  boats  and  tugs,  and  when  finally  the 
thaw  set  in  after  six  weeks  of  ice,  and  water 
transport  was  resumed  again,  we  were  pre- 
pared to  pick  up  the  canal  boats  where  they 
had  been  frozen  in,  and  to  despatch  newly 
loaded  boats  from  Rotterdam. 


DR.  GARFIELD,  FUEL  ADMINISTRATOR 

Lawyer,  Business  Man,  College  President,  and  Man  of  Action,  Who  Controls  the  Coal 
Supply  of  the  United  States  for  the  Period  of  the  War 

BY 

THOMAS  R.  SH1PP 


IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  they  call  him 
"The  Coal  Dictator!"  but  the  Ohioan 
professor,  Harry  Augustus  Garfield, 
hates  the  term,  though  he  performs  the 
task,  and  when  he  has  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  wartime  work  he  is  so  earnestly  engaged 
in,  he  calls  himself  by  the  title  that  President 
Wilson  conferred,  "  Fuel  Administrator." 

Congress,  by  a  special  act  of  August  10, 
1917,  handed  over  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  large,  almost  plenary,  powers 
over  the  distribution  of  food  products  and  fuel. 
It  was  patent,  from  the  first,  that  the  President 
would  be  forced  to  delegate  these  powers  to 
some  man  with  expert  knowledge,  high  execu- 
tive ability,  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
of  undoubted  patriotism.  As  controller  of  the 
Nation's  fuel,  he  chose  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield, 
the  son  of  former  President  Garfield. 

With  a  strange  and  rather  unusual  admixture 
of  business  attainments,  scholastic  achieve- 
ments, and  experience  as  a  lawyer,  Dr.  Gar- 
field had  long  been  known  to  President  Wilson, 
who,  in  1903,  called  him  from  a  lucrative  law 
practice  in  Cleveland,  O.,  where,  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Garfield,  Garfield  &  Howe,  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland  Humane  So- 
ciety, director  and  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company 
and  was  one  of  its  directors;  he  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Municipal  Association;  and 
of  most  of  the  enterprises  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  launching,  his  firm  was  the  at- 
torney. 

Yet  when  he  was  summoned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University  to  take  the  Chair 
of  Politics  there  he  did  not  hesitate. 

But  even  before  going  to  Princeton,  Dr.  Gar- 
field had  shown  an  interest  in  the  coal  industry. 
He  had  been  instrumental  in  the  opening  of 
a  rich  coal  field  in  southeastern  Ohio  and,  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Calvary  Morris,  he  organ- 
ized a  syndicate  that  formed  a  combination 
between  two  small  railroads  and  built  thirty 


miles  of  new  road  to  bring  to  market  the  out- 
put of  the  Piney  Fork  Coal  mine. 

In  assuming  the  duties  of  Fuel  Administra- 
tor for  the  United  States,  Dr.  Garfield  evidently 
recognized  at  once  that  there  was  much  more 
to  be  accomplished  than  merely  to  fix,  arbi- 
trarily and  equitably,  the  price  at  which  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  coal  should  be  sold  at 
the  mines.  That  was  a  necessary  task,  but 
it  was  by  no  means  the  greatest  one.  He 
characterized  the  work  that  lay  before  him 
thus:  "The  task  of  the  Fuel  Administration  is 
to  secure  the  largest  possible  production  of 
fuel  at  prices  just  to  the  producer  and  reason- 
able to  the  consumer." 

It  was  President  Wilson  himself  who  fixed 
the  prices  of  coal  at  the  mines.  Provisional 
prices  they  are,  subject  to  reconsideration 
when  the  whole  method  of  administering  the 
fuel  supplies  of  the  country  shall  have  been 
satisfactorily  organized  and  put  into  operation. 
These  prices  run  as  low  as  $1.95  a  ton,  to  as 
high  as  S3. 25  for  bituminous;  and  from  $4.00 
to  as  high  as  $5. 30  for  anthracite.  When  these 
prices  were  finally  announced  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  President  Wilson  stated  that 
"they  are  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  are  deemed  to  be  not  only  fair 
and  just,  but  liberal  as  well.  Under  them 
the  industry  should  nowhere  lack  stimula- 
tion." 

But,  in  wartime,  a  month  may  bring  many 
changes,  and  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has 
been  busy  arranging  new  schedules  of  prices. 
He  is  a  hard  worker  himself  and  his  energy 
and  patriotic  fervor  have  attracted  to  his  side 
the  leading  experts  of  the  coal  business  in  the 
country.  Rembrandt  Peale,  president  of  many 
coal  companies,  of  which  the  chief  was  Peale, 
Peacock  and  Kerr,  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  with  its  chief  mines  at  St.  Benedict, 
Cambria  County.  Pennsylvania,  resigned  the 
presidency  of  all  his  coal  companies  to  take  a 
position  on  Dr.  Garfield's  staff.  And  the  same 
day  the  Fuel  Administrator  added  to  his  staff 
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Mr.  John  P.  White,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Early  it  became  plain  to  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator that  it  would  be  a  difficult,  if  not  an 
impossible,  task  arbitrarily  to  fix,  from  the 
central  office  in  the  Nation's  capital,  prices  for 
all  localities.  Special  knowledge  of  local  con- 
ditions had  to  be  sought.  So  Dr.  Garfield 
evolved  the  plan  of  appointing  local  commit- 
tees which  were  asked  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  costs.  In  each  state,  Fuel  Adminis- 
trators were  chosen.  Leading  citizens  of  abil- 
ity and  integrity  were  placed  upon  the  local 
committees,  but  in  every  case  the  local  coal 
dealers  were  excluded.  This  was  not  meant  to 
discredit  the  local  dealers.  As  Dr.  Garfield  said: 
"The  rule  was  made  rather  to  save  the  local 
coal  dealers  from  the  kind  of  embarrassment 
that  inevitably  arises  when  men  are  called 
upon  to  pass  judgment  upon  others  in  their 
own  line  of  business,  and  to  pass  upon  condi- 
tions which  are  intimately  concerned  with 
their  own  livelihood." 

With  this  machinery  organized  and  effi- 
ciently working  throughout  the  several  states, 
the  Fuel  Administrator  was  able,  thus,  to  get 
a  birds-eye  view  of  the  entire  field  and  to  fol- 
low up  the  work  of  President  Wilson  in  fixing 
the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines,  by  himself  fixing 
the  price  of  coal  at  the  retail  dealers,  and  for 
the  small  manufacturing  plants  which  have  re- 
lied upon  "spot"  coal. 

FROM  LAW  TO  TEACHING 

As,  in  1908,  Dr.  Garfield  was  welcomed  to 
the  Presidency  of  Williams  College,  succeed- 
ing Henry  Hopkins,  so  he  has  been  welcomed 
to  Washington;  a  distinct  and  forceful  addition 
to  the  District's  official  life.  He  was  one  of 
the  dominant  figures  of  his  time  at  Williams — 
for  it  was  his  alma  mater  of  which  later  he  be- 
came President. 

He  seemed  to  be  cut  out  for  a  teacher  and 
his  early  inclination  was  that  way,  so  when  St. 
Paul's  made  a  request  for  his  services  he  went 
there,  as  to  his  chosen  vocation,  and  taught 
Latin  and  Roman  History  for  a  year.  But  by 
now  the  study  of  law  had  its  appeal  for  him 
and  he  entered  the  Columbia  Law  School. 
Thence  he  carried  his  search  for  legal  knowl- 
edge to  England,  to  Oxford  University  and  to 
the  London  Inns  of  Law. 

Dominant  in  his  character  are  the  traits  of 


the  fighter.  When  he  settled  down  with  his 
brother,  James  R.  Garfield,  in  Cleveland,  to 
the  study  of  law,  it  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  become  the  leader  in  that  city's  fight 
against  corrupt  politics.  His  formation  of  the 
Cleveland  Municipal  Association  was  simply 
a  step  in  enlisting  the  active  participation  of 
honest  and  intelligent  men  in  the  government 
of  the  city.  It  was  a  fight  against  boss  rule, 
and  against  the  McKisson  ring,  which  dom- 
inated municipal  politics,  Dr.  Garfield  fought 
with  his  customary  vigor  and  strength.  A 
two  years'  fight  of  great  bitterness  it  was,  but 
at  the  end  the  Garfield  faction  won  out  and  the 
city  was  purged  of  an  evil  that  had  checked 
Cleveland's  growth  and  crippled  its  industries. 

Another  fight  which  he  made  and  which 
has  had  far-reaching  results  was  that  in  which 
he  strove  for  a  better,  more  efficient,  higher- 
class  consular  service.  During  this  fight  he 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Washington  and  so 
came  in  close  touch  with  scores  of  legislators 
and  statesmen. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more  difficult  situa- 
tion than  Dr.  Garfield  will  have  to  face  this 
winter.  Even  as  this  is  written,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
are  in  session  in  Washington  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  entire  power  back  of  them  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  an  effort  to  secure  a  higher  wage. 
At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  formed  an 
association  of  the  leading  coal  operators  of 
America,  known  as  the  National  Association  of 
Coal  Operators,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  avoid,  so 
far  as  possible,  any  consequence  that  may  ensue 
from  a  shortage  of  coal  for  domestic  uses  during 
the  coming  winter. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  have  a  plea  for  a 
higher  wage  that  is  not  entirely  specious.  The 
coal  operators,  professing  a  patriotic  desire  to 
do  all  that  they  may  to  aid  Dr.  Garfield  in  his 
governmental  activities,  still  maintain  that 
they  can  mine  all  the  coal  the  country  needs, 
but  that  they  are  powerless  to  get  it  to  market. 
So,  in  assuming  the  duties  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Garfield  has 
many  other  things  to  fight  about  than  simply 
the  mining  of  coal.  His  task  calls  for  expert 
knowledge  of  mining;  for  expert  knowledge  of 
the  various  kinds  of  coal  to  be  used  in  the  var- 
ious industries;  for  expert  knowledge  of  diplo- 
macy and  the  handling  of  men  whose  vital 
interests  are  involved  in  the  present  war. 


THE  AMERICANS  ABROAD  CLUB 


Letters  from  Americans  in  All  Parts  of  the  World,  Describing  Their  Life  and  Adventures 
in  Strange  Lands  and  Among  Other  Peoples 


THE  Nation  is  now  fast  emerging 
from  its  insular  position  in  the  world's 
affairs,  and  is  taking  a  large  place 
and  responsibility  as  a  great  Power. 
As  the  readers  of  the  World's  Work 
know,  this  great  expansion  should  find  its 
reflection  in  this  magazine.  The  very  name 
of  the  World's  Work  certainly  indicates  a 
field  beyond  the  activities  of  our  own  country. 

A  vast  number  of  Americans  are  going 
abroad,  as  soldiers,  as  sailors,  as  engineers  and 
doctors,  as  well  as  commercial  men,  and  they 
are  spreading  throughout  the  entire  globe. 
Many  of  these  Americans  are  among  the  most 
adventurous  and  interesting  people  one  can 
imagine,  and  the  World's  Work  is  fortunate  in 
receiving  letters  from  them,  telling  very  often 
the  reasons  that  led  them  to  go  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  what  they  did  when  they  got  there. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Americans  Abroad 
Club  we  hope  from  time  to  time  to  print  let- 
ters and  stories  from  these  people  who  claim 
some  part  of  the  United  States  as  their  home. 
The  World's  Work  offers  awards  for  the  best 
of  these  letters,  They  come  from  every  coun- 
try— Siam,  China,  South  America,  India, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Japan,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  the  Caribbean  Islands,  Cuba — and 
we  value  them  all. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter  from  a  subscriber 
in  Apia,  Samoa — Mr.  H.  J.  Moors,  who  sailed 
for  the  South  Seas  many  years  ago.    He  says: 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  fired  with  that  ad- 
venturous spirit  and  romantic  turn  of  mind  instilled 
by  reading  <;Typee,"  "Omoo,"  and  similar  pro- 
ductions, and  anxious  to  meet  a  new  "  Fayaway  "  and 
recline  in  dreamy  content  under  the  shade  of  the 
traditional  banana  tree,  with  just  a  little  trading  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  an  easy  life,  1  took  passage 
on  a  little  84-ton  schooner  for  Apia  some  42  years 
ago,  bringing  with  me  on  her  deck  a  good  sized  whale- 
boat  to  aid  me  in  my  ventures. 

I  had  received  more  or  less  advice  from  an  old 
resident  of  the  islands  who  had  himself  chartered  the 
vessel  we  sailed  in,  and  who  owned  her  assorted  cargo 
of  provisions,  calicoes,  prints,  and  knicknacks,  which 
latter  included- an  assortment  of  fishhooks,  spears, 
jews'-harps,  and  the  like. 

We  had  a  long  passage  of  forty-two  days  without 


sighting  a  thing.  During  the  voyage  my  adviser 
suggested  that  I  buy  from  him  all  his  potatoes  and 
onions  as  a  speculation,  saying  that  if  he  sold  them  to 
the  residents  on  arrival  some  of  them  would  not  pay 
up  for  months,  while  if  he  sold  to  me,  and  I,  a 
stranger,  resold  to  them,  I  would  get  immediate 
settlements. 

This  statement  was  correct.  I  took  the  produce 
and  did  well  out  of  it. 

Within  a  week's  time  I  set  off  with  a  crew  of  two 
men  and  a  half-caste  interpreter  for  the  Island  of 
Savaii,  some  30  miles  distant,  to  look  up  a  good  situa- 
tion for  a  trading  station.  My  interpreter's  wife 
was  a  sister  to  Malieatsa,  the  reigning  King  of  Samoa, 
and  this  lady  accompanied  us,  and  so  on  arrival  on 
Savaii  feast  followed  feast  wherever  we  went,  and, 
of  course  we  had  to  make  some  small  returns  as  we 
proceeded.  At  every  stopping  point  the  natives 
were  anxious  that  I  should  locate  and  trade  with 
them,  but  the  whites  already  settled  on  this  island 
were  just  as  anxious  that  I  should  move  on  and  not 
interfere.  Some  of  these  gentry  were  rather  trucu- 
lent, and  one  known  as  "Spanish  Mike"  let  me 
understand  that  he  was  rather  handy  with  his  knife, 
which  he  assured  me  he  could  throw  quite  a  distance 
with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Even  at  twenty-one  I  was  none  too  amiable  if  I  felt 
my  rights  were  being  trespassed  upon,  and  so  I  finally 
fixed  upon  a  location  which  seemed  to  please  me  very 
well.  And  now  a  serious  negotiation  commenced  for 
the  hire  of  two  native  houses — one  to  be  used  as  a 
store  and  the  other  as  a  copra  shed. 

Before  deciding  on  the  terms  they  would  demand, 
the  natives  held  several  rather  acrimonious  meetings, 
and  finally  I  was  summoned  to  attend. 

The  chief  who  presided  was  moderated  and  cor- 
rected occasionally  by  the  native  pastor.  He  stated 
that  while  they  wanted  me  to  stay  and  trade  with 
them,  they  also  wanted  a  fair  rental  for  their 
property,  which  I  had  asked  them  to  alter  a  good  deal 
to  suit  my  purposes,  and  on  this  account  they  thought 
I  ought  to  be  fairly  liberal  with  them,  so  his  highness 
apologized  for  the  lofty  terms  they  were  about  to 
propose;  but  the  parson  interposed  that  if  I  differed 
from  their  views,  I  was  to  correct  them  in  a  kindly 
way.  This  sort  of  palaver  went  on  for  some  time 
until  I  bluntly  asked  them  to  proceed  and  state  the 
weighty  business.  No  one  seemed  willing  to  get 
down  to  figures.  Deathly  silence  ensued  for  a  time; 
none  wanted  to  state  the  bad  news,  until  one  old 
chap,  after  repeated  urgings  on  my  part,  finally 
blurted  out,  as  if  deeply  shamed,  that  they  thought 
I  should  pay  a  dollar  a  month  for  the  two  houses. 
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My  prompt  acceptance  restored  confidence  and 
good  will,  and  these  people  now  set  up  another 
proposition,  namaly :  I  came  there  with  two  boatmen 
who  were  to  be  my  servants — I  had  no  land — had 
nothing  that  grew.  ,How  would  I  like  it  if  they  were 
to  provide  my  two  boatmen  and  myself  with  the  best 
native  cooked  food  which  they  would  have  in 
abundance?  Yes,  that  would  be  a  good  idea — what 
would  be  the  charge?  Another  short  discussion  and 
a  pause,  and  some  one  ventured  to  say  in  a  hesitating 
way,  "Another  dollar  a  month,"  but  that  if  I  differed, 
they  would  amend  the  price  to  suit  my  views. 

I  stayed  with  these  good  people  about  six  months 
and  they  treated  us  splendidly  and  were  extremely 
honest,  and  the  food  they  supplied  was  ample  and 
satisfying  to  my  boys  and  made  up  the  chief  part  of 
my  own  diet. 

1  had  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  native  lan- 
guage, which  I  spoke  fairly  well  within  three  months' 
time.  I  traded  for  copra,  paying  cash  or  goods  for  it 
as  the  vendor  pleased  to  have,  and  whenever  1 
accumulated  a  boatload  of  this  I  took  it  to  Apia  and 
sold  it  and  replenished  my  stock  of  trade. 

My  financial  rating  in  those  days  would  have  been 
rather  low  had  it  been  investigated,  for  my  whole 
stock  was  packed  in  two  pine  trunks,  and  these  were 
not  over-full  either.  Of  course,  I  had  a  case  or  two  of 
kerosene  to  be  bottled  and  retailed,  and  some  great 
tins  of  biscuits  as  well,  but  the  bulk  of  my  wealth  was 
stored  in  the  two  trunks,  and  these  were  secured  by 
flimsy  locks  which  almost  any  key  would  open,  and 
during  my  frequent  absences  on  long  journeys  to 
Apia  they  were  left  in  a  doorless  open  house,  some- 
times for  several  days  at  a  time. 

Occasionally  while  I  was  absent  customers  came 
along,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  or  parson  my 
boxes  were  opened  and  the  goods  overlooked,  so  that 
when  I  returned  the  customer  came  to  me  and  stated 
just  what  he  or  she  wanted — for  after  viewing  my 
stores  the  goods  were  carefully  repacked  to  be  left 
so  until  I  personally  made  the  sale. 

I  can  look  back  over  those  early  years  with  much 
amusement  and  considerable  satisfaction.    .    .  . 

GERMAN-  NEW  GUINEA 

— that  is,  until  the  war,  this  land  of  tropical 
charm  south  of  Australia  and  near  the  English 
and  Dutch  colonies  was  expected  to  be  a  great 
German  stronghold  in  the  East.  It  has  now 
been  taken  over  by  the  English,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  McMahon  sends  us  this  interesting 
account  of  present-day  conditions  as  he  saw 
them: 

The  madness  of  the  Germans  in  forcing  the  present 
war,  and  the  losses  they  are  to  sustain  by  defeat,  is  in 
no  way  more  accentuated  than  in  what  they  have 
done  in  bringing,  or  the  money  they  have  spent  to 
bring,  their  colonial  possessions  to  the  state  of  pros- 
perity and  perfection  which  they,  assuredly,  in  a  sense 


had  done  before  the  war,  and  the  loss  of  which  must 
bring  the  extreme  of  bitterness.  To  many  travelers 
it  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  such  efforts  should 
have  been  made,  that  millions  of  pounds  should  have 
been  expended,  with  the  one  object  of  making  these 
possessions  successful,  and  yet  apparently  without 
any  due  amount  of  foresight  and  calculation  as  to  an 
adequate  means  of  defending  and  holding  such 
valuable  commercial  assets,  as  in  all  instances  they 
promised  to  be,  and  now  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Allies  after  the  weakest  opposition  or  in  some 
cases  without  any  attempt  at  defense.  For  the  last 
half  century  Germany  has  been  grabbing  for  places 
"in  the  sun"  and  into  the  grab  have  fallen  some 
particularly  desirable  places,  but  evidently  the  forty 
years  of  preparation  for  this  frightful  war  never  in- 
cluded the  protection  of  any  place  but  the  Father- 
land. 

A  BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  COMPARISON 

What  the  Germans  have  accomplished  in  German 
New  Guinea  is  of  its  kind  praiseworthy,  but  it  is  of 
true  German  fashion,  limited  in  extent  and  defective 
in  effect,  and  the  comparison  that  is  often  made,  not 
only  about  German  New  Guinea,  but  about  German 
Africa,  anent  the  thoroughness,  smartness,  and  lib- 
erality of  German  methods  in  colonization  over  the 
slow,  sentimental,  red-tape  progress  of  British  meth- 
ods, is,  after  experience  and  searching,  found  very 
much  unwarranted  and  most  absurd.  The  British 
may  be  slow,  but  their  colonization  is  always  success- 
ful. The  Germans  have  made  a  great  deal  of  out- 
ward show  as  to  colonizing,  and  their  manner  of  rush- 
ing colonies  into  existence  has  blinded  the  world  to 
many  gross  imperfections  which  a  little  scratching 
of  the  surface  very  soon  reveals.  For  German 
methods  are  for  repression,  not  progression.  Hence 
the  passing  of  German  rule  in  German  New  Guinea 
is  a  blessing  that  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  and 
realized  by  those  who  have  seen  the  horrors  of  the 
German  methods;  its 

BRUTALITY  WITH  COLORED  PEOPLES; 

Hs  tyrannical  nursing  of  the  full  meaning  of  the 
"mailed  fist";  its  failure  in  democratic  and  general 
ideals;  and  its  selfishness  in  commercial  achievement 
and  ambitions.  The  record  of  German  atrocities 
with  her  subject  races  of  Africa  is  one  of  the  foulest, 
cruelest,  and  most  lurid  records  the  world  could  pos- 
sibly read,  and  the  deeds  easily  outvie  the  Congo  rev- 
elations which  at  one  time  shocked  mankind.  In  all 
German  possessions  the  humanitarian  system  is  not 
only  unknown  but  accounted  contemptible,  and  the 
folly  of  weak  administration.  It  is  inconsistent  and 
impossible  to  German  ideals.  Not  one  of  the  tropical 
possessions  of  Germany  can  show  its  native  races 
happy,  contented,  and  progressive. 

The  British  administration  has  called  a  halt  to  the 
wanton  and  cruel  abuse  and  exploitation  of  the 
natives,  and  the  German  with  all  his  sullenness  does 
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not  deny  the  workableness  of  it,  and  is  finding  that 
after  all  brutality  does  not  bring  forth  the  full  work- 
ing capability  of  the  native  worker. 

German  thoroughness  is  good  in  gaudy  display, 
and  if  the  towns  of  German  possessions  were  accepted 
as  an  indication  of  German  prosperity,  then  Rabaul, 
the  capital  of  German  New  Guinea,  would  make  that 
territory  one  of  the  richest  in  the  tropics.  This  town, 
with  its  fine  avenued  streets,  through  which  one  can 
motor  for  miles,  the  ornate  architecture  of  its  public 
and  private  buildings,  and  the  really  magnificent 
Botanical  Gardens — now  being  improved  under 
British  directorship — of  which  the  Germans  were  so 
proud  and  which  are  undoubtedly  the  finest  and 
largest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere — all  these  things 
show  a  groove  of  German  thoroughness;  but  the 
glamor  is  dimmed  when  to  build  up  such  a  fine  town 
it  is  a  fact  that  so  much  human  life  has  been  slaugh- 
tered. The  natives  of  German  New  Guinea  have  al- 
ways hated  their  German  masters  and  had  cause  to 
do  so,  for  mercy  never  entered  into  their  dealings; 
endless  taxation  and  endless  slavery  had  almost 
crushed  the  spirit  of  the  poor  people,  and  to-day  in 
the  freedom  of  the  British  rule  they  seem  like  a  new 
set  of  human  creatures. 

THE  BRITISH  ADMINISTRATION 

British  ideals  have,  since  the  occupation,  brought 
about  an  amelioration  of  affairs,  especially  for  the 
natives,  which  is  much  to  their  liking,  and  the  remark 
is  often  heard  from  them:  "German  no  good." 

Quite  naturally,  the  change  of  government,  but 
more  so  the  change  of  ideals,  is  not  pleasing  to  the 
German  settlers,  and  probably  taking  advantage  of 
•  the  British  privilege  of  freedom  of  speech,  they  pub- 
licly announce  that  the  slights,  insults,  and  curtail- 
ment of  natural  inclinations  which  imagination  ap- 
pears to  have  forced  on  them  by  certain  British  reg- 
ulations will  be  borne  with  patience  but  one  day. 

No  slights  or  insults  have  been  put  upon  the  Ger- 
man, merely  constraints  for  the  safe  and  smooth 
working  of  the  administration  in  carrying  out  the 
most  patient  and  kindest  form  of  government.  The 
various  administrators,  and  particularly  the  present 
capable  man,  General  Sir  S.  A.  Pethbridge,  have 
done  all  that  is  in  accordance  with  true  British 
sentiments,  and  if  at  any  time  severity  was  neces- 
sary, it  has  been  in  the  vigilance  that  has  been  ex- 
ercised for  the  safeguarding  of  the  British  occupation, 
for  at  times  the  Germans  were  not  only  troublesome 
but  dangerous. 

The  tactfulness  of  the  present  Administrator  has 
done  wonders,  and  to-day  of  1917  there  is  a  freedom 
for  the  Germans  which  many  contend  is  not  their 
due.  Martial  law  has  ceased.  A  prominent 
Berlin  journal,  in  remarking  the  passing  of  German 
Southwest  Africa,  says:  "Let  us  see,  when  the  fight- 
ing is  over,  if  at  all  events  in  one  respect  we  cannot 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  English  and  learn  from  them 
the  secret  of  wringing  from  conquered  people  some 


of  that  confidence  which  has  stood  the  English  in 
such  good  stead  in  dealing  with  such  sturdy  races 
as  the  Boers  and  the  natives  of  Northern  India." 
The  assumption  that  this  confidence  must  be 
wrung  from  conquered  people  will  jar  British  sus- 
ceptibilities and  is  quite  a  German  idea. 

A  friend  in  China,  Mr.  Peyton  Stephens, 
tells  us  how  to  live  in  the  Far  East : 

There  are  a  few  precautions  which  ought  to  be 
observed  out  here,  and  in  the  East  generally. 
1  st,  don't  drink  unboiled  water;  2d,  eat  nothing 
with  the  peeling  on  that  has  not  been  washed  or  ster- 
ilized; 3d,  wear  a  cholera  band  summer  and  winter; 
4th,  be  in  bed  by  nine  o'clock  p.  m. 

KEPTtOUT  OF  POLITICS 

Even  in  cases  of  persecution,  have  absolutely  not 
asked  our  Consul  or  Government  to  protect  native 
Christians.  But  you  say  as  an  American  Consul 
once. said:  "Sometimes  the  screws  are  brought  down 
tight  on  the  Christians." 

Even  if  that  be  true,  and  I  don't  doubt  it  in  some 
cases,  to  try  to  prevent  such  persecution  would  tend 
to  weaken  the  very  bedrock  of  Christianity  and 
hurt  the  very  man  you  are  supposed  to  help.  For 
ten  years  here  in  Chefoo  not  a  case  of  any  kind  of  per- 
secution or  any  other  nature  has  ever  even  been 
mentioned  that  would  bring  us  into  any  kind  of  in- 
terference with  church  and  state. 

The  result  is  that  our  work  is  founded  on  the  true 
bedrock  principles  of  Christianity. 

My  relationship  with  the  Chinese  in  a  business 
way  has  been  most  harmonious.  As  a  member  of 
our  building  committee,  have  had  to  do  considerable 
business  with  the  Chinese.  Where  a  contract  is 
properly  drawn  and  agreed  upon  by  both  parties, 
have  never  had  the  Chinese  go  back  on  their  written 
words,  or  fail  to  make  good  all  that  was  agreed  upon. 
My  principle  has  been  to  trust  them  as  far  as  I 
could,  and  that  is  the  way  to  get  the  best  results 
in  any  kind  of  work.  The  man  that  cannot  trust 
his  fellow  men  is  not  trusted  by  others. 

"Be  just  and  fear  not"  has  worked  well  through 
all  the  years.    My  first  experience  in  catching  on  to 

THE  TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE 

was  that  two  eyes  are  not  enough  to  catch  on  to 
some  ways  that  are  vain.  The  Western  brain  needs 
the  Eastern  man  to  quietly  tell  him  some  things. 

In  remodeling  a  Chinese  house,  for  the  first  two 
weeks  all  the  masons  and  carpenters  drew,  say, 
twelve  cents  per  day.  The  Chinese  teacher  one  day 
told  me  that  most  of  these  men  were  coolies  and 
not  entitled  to  so  much.  "Well,  then,  I  will  tell 
them  that  you  said  they  should  get  less."  "Oh,"  he 
said,  "if  you  do,  they  will  beat  me."  Then  I  said: 
"  How  can  I  find  out  who  are  full  fledged  masons 
and  who  are  coolies?"  "  Put  them  all  on  the  roof  of 
the  house  when  they  get  to  that  part  of  the  work, 
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and  only  the  full  fledged  masons  can  stand  erect  on 
the  top  of  the  house." 

Out  of  about  twenty,  only  four  could  stand  erect. 
These  were  kept  on  at  the  regular  price,  and  those 
who  were  only  coolies  got  less.  Even  then  they 
suspected  that  my  Chinese  teacher  had  told  me,  for 
they  said  no  Westerner  who  had  been  in  the  East 
less  than  two  years  would  know  so  much,  but  their 
evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  beat  the 
teacher. 

Many  letters  come  from  the  Far  East.  We 
wish  we  could  print  more  of  them.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  Orlando  L.  Flye,  from  Colombia, 
South  America.  We  are  sorry  we  can  print 
only  a  part  which  describes  the  working  of  a 
conscription  plan  of  "volunteering": 

COLOMBIAN  VOLUNTEERS 

Our  Americans  at  home  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
are  pleased  with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We,  away  out  here,  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going 
on  in  the  most  greedy  manner,  and  only  wish  this 
Government  had  shown  some  of  the  acuteness  in 
his  administration  during  the  last  revolution.  In- 
stead of  having  conscription  on  discovering  that  the 
men  would  not  volunteer  (many  of  the  young  men 
explained  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  do  so,  but 
that  their  family  objected  till  they  lost  their  enthu- 
siasm) they  took  what  men  they  could  catch  by 
force,  still  calling  them  "volunteers!"  Age  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  it  was  not  a  strange  sight 
to  see  quite  young  boys  here  and  there  in  a  string  of 
men  marching  to  the  front;  these  crying  as  though 
their  hearts  would  break.  If  they  were  too  small  to 
fight,  they  were  put  to  other  work.  Each  and  every 
village,  as  well /as  plantations,  was  periodically 
raided;  that  is,  they  would  slip  up  on  it,  when  the 
men  had  begun  to  get  a  little  slack  and  off  their 
guard,  and  by  surrounding  the  town  take  each  and 
every  man  that  did  not  get  away.  As  a  rule  each 
road  was  well  guarded,  but  sometimes  these  men 
would  sleep  at  their  post,  especially  as  the  Govern- 
ment would  send  out  one  man  with  a  bottle  of  Rum, 
which  no  peon  can  resist,  and  soon  lay  out  the 
"Watch."  Once  caught,  the  men  would  be  tied  to- 
gether with  a  long  rope  around  their  necks,  and  their 
hands  being  also  tied  behind  their  back,  they  would 
be  turned  over  to  one  officer  to  be  sent  to  the  front, 
walking  all  the  way.  On  arriving,  the  General  was 
requested  to  return  the  ropes  for  more  volunteers! 

If  a  village  got  word  that  a  "commission"  was 


coming,  you  would  see  the  men  run  in  every  direc- 
tion for  the  woods.  Once  we  saw  a  man  jump  over 
his  back-yard  fence  with  only  his  "birthday"  suit 
on.  Was  evidently  just  taking  a  bath  but  never 
stopped  for  his  clothes! 

All  during  this  time  we  were  treated  with  utmost 
consideration,  and  were  allowed  to  retain  so  many 
men  for  our  work,  having  the  papers  to  show  who 
they  were,  so  when  any  others  tried  to  hide  away  in 
the  plantation,  they  could  be  taken.  We  often  had 
commissions  arrive,  for  as  this  plantation  is  quite 
away  in  the  mountains,  the  men  knew  they  could 
never  be  caught  once  they  could  be  hid  there,  and 
during  the  time  the  commission  was  not  around 
they  were  fed  by  the  men  that  were  working. 

Once  during  this  time  we  had  five  friends  arrive. 
These  men  belonged  to  the  best  families  in  Colom- 
bia and  we  were  paying  them  especial  attention. 
Just  as  we  were  about  to  dine,  a  cry  arose  of  "Com- 
mission coming,"  when  to  our  astonishment  all  five 
of  these  chaps  rushed  off  from  the  house  and 
away  to  the  mountains.  Not  even  waiting  for  a 
piece  of  bread  or  a  blanket!  They  had  just  arrived 
from  the  lowlands  where  they  wear  thin  linen  suits, 
which  were  quite  unsuited  to  the  cold  of  the  high- 
lands, and  especially  in  the  mountains,  where  the 
temperature  is  around  fifty  at  night.  The  soldiers 
told  us  if  they  had  been  caught  they  would  have 
been  executed,  for  they  were  plotting  against  the 
Government.  No  wonder  they  did  not  await  dinner! 
This  commission  stayed  around  for  a  day  and  a  half, 
not  attempting  to  find  the  men  in  the  mountains, 
but  hoping  they  would  come  here  for  food.  After 
the  commission  left  we  sent  out  some  trusty  men 
who  knew  the  mountains  to  find  these  lost  chaps, 
for  lost  they  certainly  were,  and  only  by  firing  off 
signals — our  way  of  finding  any  one  lost  in  these 
mountains — and  getting  answers  could  we  find  them. 
They  had  fallen  in  small  streams  during  the  night, 
were  wet  to  the  skin,  with  their  clothes  nearly  torn 
off  them.  In  one  instance  the  chap  had  to  wait 
out  in  the  clearing  till  we  sent  him  a  suit,  so  he  could 
present  himself,  his  being  completely  torn  off.  You 
can  believe  these  fellows  enjoyed  their  long-delayed 
dinner.  As  two  were  more  than  fifty  years  of  age 
they  were  almost  overcome  with  the  exposure,  and 
it  took  us  quite  a  few  days  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  usual  good  health.  To  us  they  were  men,  and 
each  and  every  one  that  came  to  us  was  treated  with 
respect,  whether  for  the  Government  or  against  it, 
and  we  never  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  sold- 
iers' duty,  but  took  the  officers  into  the  house  and 
treated  them  to  the  best  we  had. 


MAN  AND  HIS 
MACHINES 


THE  EQUIPMENT 
OF  A  SOLDIER 

Each  infantryman  is  supplied .  with  two  O.D.  uni- 
forms, three  sets  of  underwear,  two  pairs  of  service 
shoes,  one  pair  of  dress  shoes,  three  blankets,  one  O.D. 
overcoat,  one  pair  of  woollen  gloves,  and  his  field  kit, 
(fighting  equipment  and  eating  utensils.)  The  field  kit 
(including  the  rifle)  weighs  fifty-four  pounds 


THE  KIT  SPREAD  OUT 

The  soldier's  field  kit  includes  a  rifle,  a  bayonet  and  scabbard,  bacon  can,  condiment  can,  meat  can,  canteen  and  cup,  cartridge  belt 
and  suspenders,  haversack,  pack  carrier,  one  half  of  a  shelter  tent  and  five  shelter-tent  pins,  poncho,  blanket,  entrenching  tool,  am  nuni- 
tion  and  rations,  if  issued,  identification  tags,  and  personal  effects  such  as  underwear,  soap,  tooth  brush,  comb,  and  socks.  Extra  uniiorms, 
blankets,  shoes,  etc.  are  kept  in  the  squad  (or  barracks)  bag 
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THE  BAYONET  IN  ITS  SCABBARD—  —AND  ATTACHED  TO  THE  RIFLE 

The  old  National  Guard  style.    It  is  now  worn  in  a  canvas  scab-  The  rifle  in  the  picture  is  a  Springfield  .30,  and  without  the 

bard  hung  vertically  over  the  right  hip.   On  the  march  with  pack  bayonet  attached  weighs  about  nine  pounds  and  is  slightly  more 

it  is  carried  in  its  scabbard  (when  not  attached  to  the  rifle)  on  the  than  forty-three  inches  long.    The  Lee-Enfield  rifle  has  recently 

left-hand  side  of  the  haversack  been  adopted  by  the  War  Department  to  facilitate  the  supply 
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FIRST-AID  PACKET  THE  CANTEEN 

It  contains  two  antiseptic  gauze  pads  and  bandages,  two  safety     Capable  of  holding  a  liquid  quart.    It  is  carried  "under  the  rear 
pins,  and  printed  directions  for  using  the  packet  pocket  of  the  right-hand  section  of  the  cartridge  belt 


"A  WALKING  ARSENAL" 

Each  infantryman  is  furnished  with  a  cartridge  belt,  which  contains  100  rounds  of  cartridges,  and  two  bandoliers  (cloth  cartridge- 
carriers)  containing  six  pockets  apiece.  As  the  cartridges  are  packed  five  to  a  clip  and  two  go  in  each  pocket,  the  soldier  carries  220  rounds 
of  ammunition  in  all 
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THE  ENTRENCHING  TOOL  THE  IDENTIFICATION  TAG 

Used  by  the  soldier  to  protect  himself  from  enemy  fire  by  "digging  When  the  pomp  of  the  parade  grounds  gives  place  to  the  stern 
himself  in."  Ten  inches'  thickness  of  dry  sand  will  protect  him  realities  of  the  battlefield  the  identification  tag  performs  a  most 
from  rifle  fire,  according  to  "The  Soldier's  Catechism"  useful  service,  whether  the  soldier  is  killed  or  injured 


©  Kadel  &  Herbert 

STEEL  HELMETS  FOR  OUR  SOLDIERS 

Before  the  American"  troops  actually  go  into  the  trenches  they  are  supplied  with  what  is  now  an  essential  of  trench  warfare  but  which  is 

a  development  of  the  present  conflict — the  trench  helmet 


MAKING  GOOD  AT  THE  TABLE 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 


BY 

BURNHAM 


McLEARY 


{of  The  Examinations  Corporation,  New  York) 


WHEN  it  became  my  privilege  last  August 
to  visit  Wilson  &  Company's  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  to  mingle  freely 
with  the  different  members  of  the  organization, 
to  go  here  and  there  throughout  the  different 
plants  and  to  acquaint  myself  with  many  an 
unsuspected  and  bewildering  process,  I  entered 
upon  the  adventure  with  a  light  heart  and  an 
eager  and  receptive 
mind.  ... 

For  the  task,  from  a 
number  of  viewpoints, 
made  vigorous  appeal  to 
me. 

First,  and  quite 
naturally,  I  pictured 
Wilson  &  Company  as 
a  great  provider.  Ram- 
pageous steers,  I  viewed, 
being  changed  into  roast 
beef  rare,  unsuspecting 
sheep  into  shoulders  of 
mutton,  frisking  porkers 
into  succulent  hams  and 
bacon;  while  at  the 
same  time  I  beheld 
man's  table  laden  with 
chops  and  cutlets  and 
spare  ribs  and  oxtail 
soups  and  other  good 
things  innumerable. 
Whisk!  these  good 
things  must  be  trans- 
ported to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth;  in 
ice-packed    cars  they 

must  travel  to  Everyman's  door.  For  the 
human  family,  in  hunger  assembled,  has  need, 
of  viands  both  fresh  and  appetizing.  Quite  na- 
turally, therefore,  I  pictured  this  institution  as 
exercising  complete  dominion  over  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  the  wolf  included. 

Next,  the  Wilson  organization,  with  its  sixty 
years  or  more  of  romance  and  achievement,  held 
great  attraction  for  me.  Founded  in  the  days 
when  the  long-horn  cattle  ranged  the  plains  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Bad  Lands,  it  had  steadily 
kept  pace  with  the  strides  of  a  nation  westward 
(and  worldward),  until  it  had  come  to  include  in 
its  equipment  not  one  but  a  dozen  great  packing 
plants — New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Okla- 


homa, Los  Angeles  '.  .  .  even  Sao  Paulo 
in  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Aires  in  the  Argentine — 
and  these  plants  I  knew  to  be  supplemented  by 
over  one  hundred  branch  houses,  one  or  more  in 
practically  every  important  city  in  the  United 
States.  At  this  very  moment  hundreds  of 
its  refrigerator  cars  were  speeding  its  beeves 
and  hams  and  bacons — not  to  mention  poultry, 
butter,  eggs,  and  a  host 
of  other  products — to 
these  representative 
branches;  while  at 
various  Atlantic  ports 
thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of 
dressed  beef  and  pork, 
prepared  at  the  Com- 
pany's plants,  were 
being  hoisted  on  ship- 
board, bound  for  Euro- 
pean markets.  Twenty 
thousand  men  and 
women,  I  had  heard, 
composed  the  life  and 
energy  of  this  corporate 
being  known  to  the 
world  as  Wilson  & 
Company. 

But  of  final  and  irres- 
istible appeal  to  me  was 
the  man  Tom  Wilson. 
Already  I  had  heard  of 
the  invitation  that  had 
brought  him,  less  than 
two  years  before,  to  this 
great  food  institution, 
to  lend  to  its  daily  achievements  his  name  and 
energies  and  leadership.  I  knew  also  a  little  of  the 
extraordinary  career  that  had  been  his — how  as  a 
lad  of  nineteen,  forced  to  make  his  own  way,  he 
had  started  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  as  an  unimportant  clerk,  at 
a  salary  of  $40  a  month;  and  how  he  had  made 
up  his  mind,  even  at  that  early  date,  to  become 
President  of  the  Road. 

One  day,  so  the  story  was  told  me,  the  packing 
firm  of  Nelson  Morris  &  Company  requested  the 
Burlington  to  send  over  a  man  to  keep  the  records 
of  its  refrigerator  cars.  The  clerk  who  first  ac- 
cepted the  call  came  back  an  hour  or  so  later, 
pleading  in  extenuation  a  sensitive  nose.  He 
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'Mowed  he  preferred  his  original  job.  Tom  Wil- 
son, overhearing  the  conversation  and  catching 
an  altogether  different  perspective,  'Mowed  that 
he  wanted  that  "hundred  a  month."  He  asked 
for  the  job  and  he  got  it.  — And  thus  Tom  Wilson 
came  to  the  great  stockades. 

And  because  he  was  interested  in  things  outside 
his  regular  job,  he  got  out  in  the  yards  and 
learned  all  that  he  could  of  the  handling  and 
repairing  of  cars.  Then,  through  successive 
steps  of  advancement,  he  superintended  all  car 
repair  work,  he  purchased  the  Company's  sup- 
plies, he  traveled  hither  and  yon  selecting  prom- 
ising sites  for  refrigerating  plants,  he  conducted 
negotiations  for  their  purchase,  he  supervised  the 
construction  of  the  plants  themselves,  he  selected 
the  men  to  run  them.  Later  he  served  as  General 
Manager,  and  later  still — up  to  the  time  when 
he  became  the  Wilson  of  Wilson-  &  Company — 
he  served  as  President  of  this  same  institution 
which  he  had  first  served  as  freight-car  clerk. 

Thus,  surrounding  me  and  challenging  my  in- 
terest was  romance  a-plenty.  Quickly,  however, 
my  first  impressions  of  Wilson  &  Company,  vivid 
though  they  were,  came  to  serve  me  only  as  a  back- 
ground. Against  this  background  stood  squarely  a 
single  dominating  figure — the  man  Tom  Wilson. 

Wherefore,  in  my  random  excursions,  I  came 
to  enjoy  nothing  so  much  as  to  engage  the  differ- 
ent members  of  Wilson  &  Company  in  conversa- 
tion, and  while  they  were  eagerly  telling  me  their 
stories,  to  steal  from  them,  all  unbeknown,  their 
personal  impressions  of  their  chief.    .    .  . 

A  FRIENDLY  ADVENTURE  AT  THE  GATE 

And  the  first  story  that  I  picked  up — it  had 
traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  Packingtown 


— was  from  none  other  than  the  policeman  at  the 
gate.  For  years  he  had  been  surveying  from  his 
little  sentry  box  the  approach  to  his  enormous 
citadel,  and  for  years  he  had  doubtless  been  accu- 
mulating a  philosophy  that  was  quite  his  own. 

"It  was  the  last  of  February  or  the  first  of 
March,  sir,  the  day  he  came  over  here.  A 
wretched  day  it  was,  too — rain  and  snow  and 
sleet.  I  was  standing  in  this  box  when  he  drove 
in,  and  he  pulled  up  right  side  of  me.  'I'm  Mr. 
Wilson,'  says  he;  'You  may  have  heard  I  was 
coming  over  here.  I  thought  I'd  like  to  in- 
troduce myself.'  And  would  you  believe  it,  sir, 
he  asked  me  my  name;  and  him  and  me  shook 
hands.  And  then  he  asked  me  what  was  the 
way  to  the  office,  and  where  ^should  he  park 
his  car?" 

A  simple  incident,  you  may  say,  and  scarcely 
worth  recounting.  To  the  policeman,  however, 
this  introduction  was  a  thing  to  marvel  at — the 
event  of  a  life-time.  As  befits  so  important  a 
happening,  he  therefore  lost  no  time  in  repeating 
the  story  in  all  detail  to  goodness  knows  how 
many  interested  cronies,  and  they,  in  turn,  ex- 
perienced such  a  bursting  with  information  that 
by  noon,  I  verily  believe,  not  a  soul  in  the  offices 
of  Wilson  &  Company  but  had  heard  of  the 
policeman's  friendly  adventure! 

A  DECLARATION  OF  INTERDEPENDENCE 

Yet  meanwhile,  and  for  weeks  thereafter,  so  I 
am  told  by  at  least  a  dozen  Wilsonians,  there  were 
doubts  and  conjectures  and  breathless  moments 
while  they  one  and  all  were  waiting  for  the  axe. 
For  surely  there  would  be  decapitations!  It 
was  unthinkable  that  a  new  man  should  come 
in  as  head  of  an  organization  without  upsetting 
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"a  bigger,  better,  and  broader  organization  through  a  bigger,  better,  and  broader  acquaintance" 


everybody  and  putting  in  a  whole  new  team  of 
his  own ! 

Then  came  this  friendly  pronunciamento, 
issued,  nevertheless,  in  a  tone  that  meant 
business: 

"I'm  here,  boys, and  I'm  all  that's  coming.  But 
I'm  not  a  wizard.  I  can't  do  this  wonderful 
thing  that  we're  all  so  anxious  to  do,  just  by  my- 
self. I've  got  to  have  you.  If  there's  any  one 
here  who  has  a  notion  he's  working  for  me,  the 
quicker  he  gets  that  notion  out  of  his  head,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  us  all.  We're  working  to- 
gether. 

"And  there's  one  thing  more:  There's  a  new 
name  going  to  mark  our  products — the  name  of 
'Wilson  &  Company.'  I'm  Wilson,  but  don't  for- 
get that  you're  the  Company.  The  Wilson 
label  has  got  to  be  our  letter  of  recommendation. 
That  label  has  got  to  stand  for  purity — and 
cleanliness — and  quality.  From  now  on  I  look  to 
you  all  to  make  the  Wilson  label  an  absolute 
guarantee." 

In  the  light  of  this  declaration  of  interdepen- 
dence, things  now  began  to  shape  themselves  in 
the  channels  which  he  had  so  strikingly  marked 
out;  and  gradually  it  dawned  upon  his  associates 
that  not  only  were  they  one  and  all  to  hold  their 
jobs,  but  they  also  were  to  engage  in  a  great  cru- 
sade, with  a  single  definite  purpose.  "The  Wilson 
label  must  stand  for  purity — and  cleanliness — and 
quality."  One  could  work  with  a  man  like  that 
— that  sort  of  thing  made  life  worth  the 
living! 

Another  discovery  gave  heart  to  the  organiza- 
tion. It  shortly  developed  that  no  matter  how 
humble  the  individual,  if  he  had  an  idea,  or  a  com- 
plaint, or  a  grievance,  he  could  take  his  case  right 


to  Tom  Wilson  and  be  assured  of  a  courteous 
hearing. 

"We  have  to  give  our  people  a  square  deal,"  one 
of  the  department  heads  declared  with  a  good  deal 
of  pride;  "we  wouldn't  dare  to  do  anything  differ- 
ent. Why,  there  isn't  a  person  in  this  place  who 
doesn't  know  that  Tom  Wilson  will  stand  back 
of  him  and  see  that  he  gets  a  fair  show." 

Said  Mr.  Wilson  to  me,  commenting  on  this 
policy  of  ready  approach:  "  I  would  rather  waste 
a  minute,  now  and  then,  than  to  have  any  one 
going  around  here  proclaiming  that  I'm  utterly 
aloof  and  inaccessible.  Besides,  there's  nothing 
like  talking  with  a  person  if  you  want  to  ap- 
preciate the  exact  nature  of  his  problem  and  be  in 
a  position  to  help.  The  mere  inflection  of  the 
voice,  the  turning  of  a  hand,  may  mean  every- 
thing." 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  FIRST  PERSON  PLURAL 

It  is  from  just  such  things,  I  am  told,  that  Mr. 
Wilson,  through  long  years  of  continual  meeting 
with  men,  has  trained  himself  to  make  swift 
analyses  and  keen  and  accurate  deductions.  And 
woe  to  the  man  who  attempts  to  play  fast  and 
loose,  in  the  face  of  this  court  of  last  appeal! 

"Now,  sir,"  with  directness  and  penetration, 
and  in  an  even  and  friendly  tone  that  drives  terror 
to  the  heart;  "you  have  a  bad  reputation  here. 
I'm  told  that  you're  not  playing  the  game  square. 
Those  things  may  have  gone  with  some  one  else, 
but  I'm  over  here  now,  and  they  won't  go  with 
me.  You'll  have  a  hard  time  living  this  thing 
down,  but  I  think  you  have  ability,  and  I'm 
going  to  give  you  the  chance.  I  shall  expect  some- 
thing utterly  different  from  you  in  the  future." 

— Then  there's  another  kind  of  reprimand  that 
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gets  to  one  equally  hard.  I  have  this  story 
direct  from  the  man  who  committed  the  blunder: 
"We  needed  a  new  viaduct  at  our  Omaha 
plant,"  said  he;  "I  was  superintendent  of  the 
plant  at  the  time,  and  Tom  Wilson  was  General 
Manager. 

"The  viaduct  was  to  be  twelve  feet  wide — 
that's  what  we  figured  it — six  feet  on  our  property 
and  six  feet  on  land  owned  by  the  Stock  Yards 
Company.  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Stock 
Yards  people  and  they  agreed  to  pay  half — it  was 
to  cost  $6,000. 

"There  was  a  fence  running  along  there  straight 
as  an  arrow — everybody  said  it  was  the  line,  and 
it  never  occurred  to  me  to  question  it. 

"Well,  sir,  we'd  got  that  viaduct  about  half 
built  when  along  came  some  fellows  with  a 
surveyor's  instrument  and  a  chain,  located  some 
old  landmarks — and  blamed  if  we  hadn't  built  it 
ten  feet  on  our  land  and  two  feet  on  the  'Yards!' 

" — That  looked  simple  to  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Stock  Yards.  He  'llowed  he'd  pay  one- 
sixth  and  we'd  pay  five-sixths.  We  stood  to  lose 
just  $2,000! 

"Well,  I  argued  it  back  and  forth  the  best  way 
I  could — of  course,  I  kept  Mr.  Wilson  in  touch 
with  this  business  all  the  while — but  it  looked  like 
we  couldn't  do  a  thing,  they  had  us  dead  to 
rights. 

"About  this  time  I  made  a  trip  to  Chicago,  and, 
of  course,  reported  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  He  looked  up  at  me  in  that  friendly  way  of 
his,  and  he  said:     'B  ,  about  that  Omaha 


business,  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  stand  for  it,  and 
I  always  believe  in  letting  bygones  be  bygones, 
but  if  we  were  doing  that  over  again  we'd  do  it  a 
little  differently,  wouldn't  we?'  He  said  'we,' 
mind  you! 

'"You  just  bet  your  life  we  would,  Mr.  Wil- 
son,' said  I;  'We'd  get  out  an  instrument  and 
survey  it  first,  before  we  turned  a  stone.' 

"'Then  I  guess  that's  all  right,'  said  he; 'The 
best  thing  any  of  us  can  do  is  to  make  stepping 
stones  out  of  our  stumbling  blocks ' — or  something 
like  that.    And  that's  all  there  was  to  it! 

"Well,  when  I  got  back,  I  naturally  called  up 
Buckingham  to  see  how  our  little  controversy  was 
getting  along,  and  I  told  him  how  Mr.  Wilson  had 
taken  it  and  exactly  what  he  had  said.  And  I 
said  to  him  like  this:  'Now  see  here,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, did  you  ever  know  of  any  one  getting 
that  kind  of  a  call-down  before?' 

"'No,'  said  he  very  emphatically,  'I  never 
heard  of  anything  like  it  before  in  my  life.' 

"'I'll  tell  you  how  it  makes  me  feel,'  said  I;  'It 
makes  me  feel  like  I'd  lie  down  and  die  just  to  do 
the  square  thing  by  that  man.  — 'Don't  you  think 
you  can  put  that  proposition  up  to  your  people 
and  help  me  prove  to  Tom  Wilson  that  I'm  not 
such  a  donkey  after  all?' 

"'I'll  put  it  up  to  them  to-day,'  said  he,  'and 
I'll  'phone  you  this  afternoon!' 

"And  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  Stock  Yards 
Company  agreed  to  pay  half;  and  we  saved  the 
$2,000;  and  it  was  all  on  account  of  the  way  Tom 
Wilson  had  handled  the  situation.    And  that's 
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where  I  say  Tom  Wilson  knows  how  to  call  a  man 
down  better  than  any  one  that  ever  lived!  Why 
sometimes  you  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  call- 
down  or  not — you  kind  of  wonder.  Bill  Hender- 
son told  me  for  a  fact  that  he'd  rather  get  fired 
by  Tom  Wilson  than  get  a  rais'e  o'f  pay  from  the 
fellows  he  used to  Work  for!" 

LARSEN  THINKS  HE'D  LIKE  A  PENSION 

Remarked  a  young  chap,  with  a  loyalty  in  his 
tone  that  amounted  almost  to  hero  worship; 
"He  hasn't  been  here  such  an  awful  long  time — 
nowhere  near  as  long  as  I  have — and  this  plant's 
a  whale  of  a  place,  but  I'll  bet  he  knows  every 
square  foot  of  it!" 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  this  compli- 
ment one  need  but  attempt  even  to  hurry  through 
the  scores  of  great  buildings  that  comprise  the 
Chicago  plant  of  Wilson  &  Company.  Despite 
their  prodigious  dimensions,  however,  such  a  trip 
is  well  worth  the  effort,  particularly  if  one  is 
fortunate  in  the  guide  to  whom  he  is  delegated. 
In  such  an  event,  he  will  behold,  on  his  travels, 
the  many  changes  that  are  taking  place  at  every 
hand. 

He  will  see,  for  example,  the  big  new  restau- 
rant at  the  top  floor  of  the  office  building,  where 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  people  are  served  every 
noon.  If  he  is  exceptionally  lucky,  he  may  be 
privileged  to  try  a  meal  there,  and  from  this 
airy  elevation  to  gaze  out  across  the  many  cita- 
dels of  Packingtown. 

He  will  see,  too,  the  model  laboratory  which 
is  being  constructed,  wherein  the  various  experi- 


mental departments  now  scattered  throughout 
the  plants  will  be  segregated,  and  where  the  most 
improved  apparatus  will  be  made  available  for 
establishing  the  purity  of  the  Company's  products 
and  for  supplementing  the  rigid  standards  of  the 
Government  with  further  standards  even  more 
rigorous.  In  this  new  laboratory  the  various 
routine  processes  will  be  frequently  analyzed, 
waste  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  new 
products  will  be  developed  and  commercialized. 

— And  perhaps,  if  he  finds  his  guide  in  a  com- 
municative mood,  he  will  hear,  as  I  heard,  about 
Jack  Larsen,  one  of  the  company's  engineers,  who 
shortly  after  Tom  Wilson  came  into  power, 
packed  up  his  kit  and  started  to  say  "good-bye." 

"Not  leaving?"  queried  the  head  of  the  ac- 
counting department  in  surprise;  "Why  you 
can't  have  many  more  vears  before  you'd  ring 
in  on  a  pension." 

"Pension!"  replied  Larsen,  utterly  bewildered; 
"What  do  you  mean — pension?" 

"Just  what  I  say — it's  the  latest  thing  he's  put 
over.  — Two  and  a  half  percent,  for  every  year 
you've  been  with  the  company.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  years'  service  you  retire  on  half  pay." 

"Gee!"  exclaimed  Larsen — "guess  I  oughter 
stay.  I've  been  with  the  company  seventeen 
years,  you  know." 

— And  Larsen  stayed. 

A  TWO-FOLD  DRIVE  AT  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

Have  you  ever  contemplated  the  service  rend- 
ered by  the  packing  industry,  and  in  particular 
the  desolation  that  but  for  its  multiplex  activities 


THIS  PLANT  ALONE  IS  CAPABLE  OF  HANDLING  EACH  WEEK  8,000  CATTLE,  2,000  CALVES.^O.OOO  SHEEP  AND  30,000  HOGS 
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would  everywhere  prevail?  Consider,  then,  the 
trades  and  peoples  to  whom  this  industry  is  es- 
sential, and  how  not  only  the  butcher  looks  to  it 
for  his  pork  chops  and  his  porterhouse,  but  also 
the  candlestick-maker  for  his  tallow,  the  rich 
man  for  his  pocketbook,  the  poor  man  for  his 
shoestring,  the  doctor  for  his  ointment,  the 
lawyer  for  his  fearsome  leather-bound  books,  and 
the  Indian  Chief  for  his  regalia.  But  for  its 
activities,  I'll  venture,  half  the  world  now  com- 
fortably clad  in  woolens  would  be  shivering,  fam- 
ine would  stalk  the  land,  and  the  human  family 
would  run  barefoot.  Cleanliness  would  still  be  a 
virtue,  but  a  rare  one,  and  largely  achieved  with- 
out soap.  Deprived  of  fiddlestrings,  the  violins 
and  harps  and  psalteries  of  the  world  would  be 


33  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more  than  it  aver- 
agedjn  191 5,  74  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than 
in  191 4,  and  14  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than 
in  1913! 

Considering  the  fact  that  during  1916  beef  cat- 
tle on  the  hoof  sold  up  to  $13  a  hundred  weight, 
considering,  too,  the  fact  that  the  dressed  beef  ob- 
tainable from  a  bullock  represents,  at  best,  little 
more  than  60  percent,  of  its  entire  weight,  and 
considering,  also,  the  unquestioned  fact  that  during 
the  period  referred  to  the  cost  of  practically 
everything  employed  in  the  packing  industry 
increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  success 
achieved  by  Wilson  &  Company  in  holding  its 
prices  for  dressed  beef  to  so  slight  an  increase 
— one  third  of  a  cent  a  pound — can  be  ex- 


BEEVES  IN  THE  COOLING  ROOM  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BRANCH  HOUSES  OF  WILSON  &  COMPANY 


forever  stilled.  Deprived  of  many  essential  lubri- 
cants, the  wheels  and  engines  of  the  world  would 
set  up  infernal  discord.  Thus,  in  kaleidoscopic 
pictures,  one  may  glimpse,  I  think,  something  of 
the  importance  of  the  packing  industry. 

And  now,  in  the  face  of  extraordinary  butchers' 
bills,  I  am  prepared  to  tell  you  that  the  dressed 
beef  from  all  of  the  beef  cattle  killed  by  Wilson  & 
Company  in  Chicago  during  the  entire  year  of 
1916  "sold  at  an  average  price  of  only  $10.81  per 
hundred  pounds,  Chicago  basis."  Impossible 
though  this  figure  seems,  it  is  attested  in  a  state- 
ment prepared  from  the  company's  books  by  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  responsible  accounting 
firms  in  America.  Moreover — and  this,  I  be- 
lieve, will  seem  even  more  incredible — this  price, 
as  attested  in  this  same  statement,  averaged  only 


plained  only  through  the  increased  returns  it 
has  secured  from  its  supplementary  products,  and 
through  its  saving  in  the  high  cost  of  distribution. 

Two  notable  triumphs  in  this  direction  are 
seen  (1)  in  the  development  of  a  sporting 
goods  business  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
profits  derived  from  its  hides,  wool,  curled 
hair  and  other  by-products,  and  (2)  in  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  Wilson  line  to  include  a  vast  variety  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  selling  expense  of  each  Wilson 
product. 

1 

A  PROFITABLE  DEBUT  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  SPORTS 

At  the  time  Mr.  Wilson  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  his  new  company,  there  was  not  a 
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little  conjecture  as  to  his  attitude  toward  the 
sporting  goods  end  of  the  business.  So  far  as 
anyone  could  learn,  he  had  never  had  any  active 
connection  with  this  rather  adventitious  phase 
of  the  packing  business — would  he  keep  it  and 
develop  it,  or  would  he  throw  it  to  the  winds? 
•  During  the  early  weeks  of  his  administration, 
while  knees  were  still  a-tremble  throughout  the 
organization,  the  manager  of  this  department 
approached  his  new  chief  with  considerable 
trepidation: 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  Sporting 
Goods  Department,  Mr.  Wilson?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  make  it  the  biggest  thing  of  its 
kind  in  the  world!"  answered  Wilson,  quick  as  a 
flash;  "Go  to  it." 


apparent  that  Wilson  &  Company — or  Thos.  E. 
Wilson  &  Co.,  if  you  please — would  have  two  very 
marked  advantages  over  its  competitors:  First, 
it  could  secure  the  best  grades  of  catgut  at  a 
lower  cost;  and  second,  by  reason  of  this  added 
leeway  on  manufacturing  cost,  it  could  produce  a 
better  racquet  cheaper. 

Racquets  suggested  tennis  balls,  baseballs, 
mits,  gloves,  footballs,  basketballs,  and  the  like. 
Rubber,  by  some  marvelous  chance,  is  not  a  by- 
product of  the  packing  industry,  so  that  tennis 
balls  had  to  be  purchased.  For  the  rest  of  the 
outfit,  however,  Wilson  &  Company  had  thous- 
ands of  perfect  hides,  without  scar  or  score.  Per- 
haps it  would  sell  them  to  Thos.  E.  Wilson  &  Co. 
at  cost?  Such  control  over  its  raw  material,  in  the 
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That  was  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  To-day  the 
Sporting  Goods  branch  of  Wilson  &  Company, 
known  as  "Thos.  E.  Wilson  &  Co.,"  with  a  million 
and  a  half  of  invested  capital,  is  the  second  largest 
institution  of  its  kind  in  America!  And  to  those 
fortunate  people  who  insist  on  the  Wilson  label, 
this  phenomenal  development  of  an  activity 
closely  allied  to  that  branch  of  the  business  which 
supplies  their  daily  needs,  gives  cause  for  con- 
gratulation not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes 
them  a  new  market-place  for  dependable  goods, 
but  also  in  the  fact  that  this  new  enterprise 
stands,  for  all  of  the  Wilson  products,  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  increasingly  high  cost  of  living. 
Its  origins  were  as  follows: 

First  the  idea  had  come  to  make  tennis 
racquets.    In  undertaking  such  a  venture,  it  was 


case  of  leather  goods,  would  work  even  greater 
advantage  to  that  company  than  in  the  case  of  the 
racquets,  for  Wilson  &  Co.,  producing  its  own 
hides,  could  sell  them  to  Thos.  E.  Wilson  &  Co., 
and  put  it  in  a  position  to  make  better  merchan- 
dise, better  baseballs,  mits,  gloves,  basketballs 
and  the  like,  at  less  expense. 

Then  there  was  curled  hair.  Direct  from  its 
own  curled  hair  plant,  the  largest  in  the  world,  by 
the  way,  Thos.  E.  Wilson  &  Co.  was  able  to  secure 
exactly  the  quality  of  material  most  suitable  for 
baseball  mits  and  gloves,  for  boxing  gloves  and 
such  accessories.  Incidentally,  half  of  motor- 
dom,  comfortably  unconscious  of  the  privilege, 
rides  on  cushions  stuffed  with  Wilson  curled 
hair. 

Similarly,  there  was  wool.    Through  its  abil- 
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ity  to  secure  from  Wilson  &  Company  the  par- 
ticular grades  of  wool  that  would  make  a  superior 
sweater,  or  a  jersey,  or  a  bathing  suit,  or  a  hun- 
dred and  one  things  demanding  this  staple,  Thos. 
E.  Wilson  &  Co.  was  able  to  provide  the  choicest 
quality  of  material  without  paying  a  premium  to 
the  producer. 

Thus  the  enterprise  grew,  until  to-day  nine 
separate  factories  are  kept  busy  supplying  "every- 
thing that  helps  your  game,"  and  a  thousand 
salesmen,  represent- 
ing Wilson  &  Com- 
pany, are  boosting 
for  Thos.  E.  Wil- 
son &  Co.  At  the 
same  time,  those 
thousand  salesmen 
are  cutting  the  high 
cost  of  distribution; 
and  by  reason  of 
this  and  that,  the 
house  of  Thos.  E. 
Wilson  &  Co.  has 
come  to  occupy  a 
leading  place  in  the 
Sporting  Goods  in- 
dustry. It  is  young. 

With  a  year  or  two  more  in  which  to  grow  there 
is  no  earthly  reason  why  it  may  not,  in- 
deed, come  up  to  Mr.  Wilson's  boundless  ex- 
pectations. 

1 1 

CUTTING  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  second  great  drive  at  the  high  cost  of 
living  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  has 
been  made  through  the  establishing  of  plants  for 
the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  in  this 
undertaking  Wilson  &  Company  has  already 
reached  a  commanding  position.  Convinced  that 
the  economical  solution  of  the  food  problem  lies  in 
a  large  measure  in  the  reduction  of  selling  ex- 
pense, both  wholesale  and  retail,  it  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  its  machinery  of  dis- 
tribution, internationally  estab- 
lished— its  branch  houses  in 
130  of  the  leading  cities,  its  2,000 
cars  available  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  its  products,  its  foreign 
houses  both  in  Europe  and  South 
America — and  has  gone  boldly  into  the  mar- 
ket either  to  purchase  outright  such  strictly 
modern  plants  as  were  available  in  the  regions 
producing  the  choicest  fruits  or  vegetables, 
or  to  build  its  own  plants  in  accordance  with 
its  own  strict  requirements.  Already  it  is 
canning  more  vegetables  than  any  other  insti- 
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"I  look  to  you  all  to  make  that  mark  an 
absolute  guarantee." — Thos.  E.  Wilson 


tution  in  the  world;  and  still  striving  to  dis- 
tribute its  selling  expense  and  to  win  its  profits 
through  economy,  it  has  sent  its  representatives 
to  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound,  and  has  lately  pur- 
chased plants  for  the  canning  of  "Sockeye" 
salmon  and  "Alaska  Reds."  To-day  there  is 
probably  no  line  of  food  products  offering  so 
diversified  a  choice  as  the  line  that  bears  the  Wil- 
son label. 

Now  these  digressions  into  two  very  interesting 
fields  of  activity, 
neither  of  which,  at 
first  glance,  seems 
related  to  the  pack- 
ing industry,  are  by 
no  means  without 
significance  to  the 
humble  American 
citizen,  already 
staggering  under  the 
title  of  "ultimate 
consumer." 

For  in  the  one 
instance,  Wilson  & 
Company  has  got 
the  better  of  that 
ancient  bugaboo, 
"robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  by  borrowing  from 
the  sportsman  to  enable  the  housewife  to  pay  the 
butcher,  at  the  same  time  lightening  the  burden 
for  all  concerned.  In  the  other,  it  has  given  a  new 
and  heartening  ring  to  that  old-time  adage/'Many 
hands  make  light  work,"  by  parceling  out  the 
high  cost  of  selling  among  so  many  of  its  prod- 
ucts that  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  housewife  has 
been  cut  to  the  minimum. 

It  is  now  over  a  year  since  the  name  of  Wilson  & 
Company,  surcharged  upon  a  big  red  W  and 
blazoned  against  an  orange  background,  first 
appeared  in  the  commercial  firmament.  To-day, 
from  thousands  of  billboards,  from  brilliantly 
painted  refrigerator  cars,  from  motor  trucks  and 
delivery  wagons,  from  the  pages  of  magazines  and 
periodicals  and  newspapers,   "Wilson  &  Co." 

salutes  the  eye  with  a  cheery 
confidence.  A  year  ago,  in  the 
homes  of  the  American  people, 
this  trade-mark  was  only  a  name. 
To-day,  in  those  same  homes, 
it  is  more  than  a  name,  it  is  a 
guarantee.  For  in  that  one  year 
in  which  Wilson  &  Company  has  in  ameasurebeen 
on  trial,  Wilson  &  Company  has  demonstrated  the 
power  of  a  high  and  united  purpose.  Today,  in 
very  truth,  the  Wilson  label  stands  for  purity 
and  cleanliness  and  quality.  An  honored  guest 
at  the  table  of  The  American  family,  Wilson  & 
Company  has  made  good. 
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HAVING  THE  STAMINA  FOR  WAR 


MERICAN  machinery, 
American  railroads,  Ameri- 
can trucks  will  be  put  to  as 
drastic  a  test  as  the  man 
,power  of  the  nation.  Their 
ability  to  accomplish  and  to 
endure  will  be  a  factor  in  winning  the 
war.  Production  will  rise  to  unheard- 
of  levels — and  men  will  be  scarce.  The 
war  will  absorb  them.  If  more  work 
is  to  be  done,  with  fewer  hands, 
machinery  will  have  to  do  it. 

In  transportation,  motor  trucks  will 
displace  horse  draft,  to  save  drivers. 
For  the  same  reason,  larger,  better, 
more  efficient  trucks  will  take  the  place 
of  lighter  and  cheaper  ones.  Heavier 
loads,  faster  time,  uninterrupted  serv- 
ice will  demand  it. 

Every  operation  must  be  adjusted  to 
save  men.  They  will  be  scarce  and 
expensive.  The  truck  which  can  do  the 
most  work  and  keep  at  it  the  longest  is 


the  best  investment.  The  essential 
thing  is  performance — doing  the  work 
— handling  the  volume — at  low  cost. 

Every  experienced  truck  user  knows 
what  a  mechanical  strain  truck  service 
imposes  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Rough  going,  heavy  loading,  overspeed- 
ing,  careless  driving  —  all  have  their 
effect.  Only  the  best  mechanism 
survives. 

Under  war  conditions  high  pressure 
work  will  intensify  the  strain.  Only 
the  highest  grade  trucks  will  be  able 
to  work  uninterruptedly. 

Never  before  have  the  manufacturing 
standards  always  so  rigidly  maintained 
in  building  White  Trucks  appeared  so 
vital.  In  normal  service  it  takes  time 
to  demonstrate  the  low  operating  cost 
and  high  performance  of  a  White 
Truck.  Under  the  stress  of  wartime 
traffic  they  show  up  quickly.  It  takes 
White  stamina  to  perform  and  endure. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Exterior  of  the  Turbine  Shop  for  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Austin  Standard  Buildings 

WE  hold  for  you  today,  in  stock  and  under  contract, 
the  materials  necessary  for  any  building  you  may 
require  that  will  approximate  any  one  or  any  com- 
bination of  our  nine  types  of  Standard  Factory  Buildings, 

•  Subject  to  prior  sale,  we  can  erect  on  your  property, 
complete,  Standard  Buildings  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3,  in 
30  working-days  from  the  date  of  your  order.  Nos.  4,  5 
and  6  can  De  delivered  in  60  working-days.  Other  types 
in  slightly  longer  time.  We  guarantee  quality,  cost  and 
date  of  completion. 

In  design,  Austin  Standard  Buildings  embody  the  cumulative  effort 

of  forty  years  of  factory  building,  combined  with  suggestions  from  the 
best  engineering  talent  of  Austin  customers  throughout  the  country. 

In  construction,  Austin  Build- 
ings are  the  standard  produet  of 
a  "Factory  Manufacturing" 
organization,  scheduled  on  a 
real  production  basis. 


Austin  Standard  Buildings  are 
modern,  superbly  daylighted, 
good-looking,  permanent  struc- 
tures, a  real  asset  to  any  plant. 


Cross-section  Austin  Standard  No.  3 
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Interior  of  the  Turbine  Shop  for  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

jpQL  Delivered  from  Stock 


THIS  is  the  longest  building  the  General  Electric 
ever  built  at  one  time  at  Schenectady.  It  is  860 
feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  86,000  square  feet  built 
complete  to  be  equipped  with  two  10-ton  cranes,  in 
76  working-days  after  the  order  was  signed,  4  days 
ahead  of  schedule.  Note  that  this  is  a  revised  No.  3 
Austin  Standard.  The  entire  roof  system  is  raised  10 
feet,  and  columns  made  heavier,  to  allow  for  the 
overhead  cranes. 


The  view  above 
is  centered  on  one 
bay,  50  ft.  wide. 
Note  the  clear 
span  and  good 
daylighting.  Only 
one  column  for 
every  2,000  sq. 
ft.  means  a  good 
working  floor. 


In  addition  to  the  nine  Austin  Standard 
Factory-Buildings  we  offer  an  efficient, 
comprehensive  service  in  the  design, 
construction  and  equipment  of  individ- 
ual buildings  or  complete  plants. 

Engineering  Department — Embraces  six  geo- 
graphical centers  where  instant  service  is  available. 
Furnishes  preliminary  sketches  without  cost  or 


obligation.  We  will  make  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  competitive  bids. 

Construction  Department— Supervised  by  men 
who  have  made  conspicuous  successes.  Thor- 
oughly organized,  and  supplied  with  the  most 
recent  labor-saving  equipment. 

Equipment  Department — Purchases  and  installs 
heating,  lighting,  plumbing,  power-equipment 
and  production-machinery  as  desired. 


The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelpliia      New  York      Pittsburgh      Bridgeport,  Conn.      Jackson,  Mich.  Indianapolis 

Export  Representative:    American  Steel  Export  Co.,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
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Put  New  Life  In  Your  Motor 

A DOSE  of  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  will  increase  the  power  of 
your  car — improve  acceleration — stop  that  knock — quiet  your  motor — 
save  your  batteries  and  reduce  your  gasoline  consumption  12%  to  25%. 

You  Can  Do  It  Yourself 

For  25c — five  minutes'  time  and  with  no  labor  you,  yourself,  can  easily  re- 
move all  carbon  deposits.  You  will  save  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  over  any  other 
method  without  laying  up  your  car  and  with  very  much  better  results. 


IpilHlllifEl 


Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  is  a  harmless  liquid.    It  contains  no  acids  and 

does  not  affect  lubrication  in  any  way  or  interfere  with  oil  in  the  crank  case.  Has  no  action 
on  any  metal.  , .  „ 

Use  It  Every  1,000  Miles 

If  you  will  use  Johnson's  Guaranteed  Carbon  Remover  at  regular  intervals 

giving  carbon  no  chance  to  accumulate  you  will  automatically  eliminate  most  valve  trouble 
and  your  engine  will  always  be  clean  and  sweet. 

If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  you  with  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  use  attached  coupon. 
For  a  limited  time  we  will  include  GRATIS,  a  half  pint  sample  of  Johnson's  Stop-Squeak 
Oil,  our  penetrating  spring  lubricant. 
Q    "^^^  Write  for  Our  Folder  on  "Keeping  Your  Car  Young" — It's  Free 

'  .  C.  JOHNSON  &  SOI 

Dept.WWll.Racine.Wis. 
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Beauty,  Comfort,  Economy 

are  the  ideal  conditions  in  office,  shop  and  home;  wherever 
human  interest  centers. 

And  there  is  always  a  floor  under  us  to  please  or  offend. 

Murphy  Transparent 
Floor  Varnish 

"the  varnish  that  lasts  longest" 

produces  smooth,  rich,  lustreful  floors,  that  do  not  get  dull 
nor  slippery;  that  are  easily  kept  clean;  that  wear  and  are 
protected  from  stains  and  moisture. 

A  bad  floor  makes  the  whole  house  shabby. 

A  good  floor  refines  everything. 

A  Murphy  Floor  is  sanitary.    It  signifies  enlightened 
house  management.  And  it  really  lasts  longest. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  painter  also  about 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior  Murphy  Univernish 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar       Murphy  White  Enamel 

Write  for  "Beautiful  Floors" — a  humorous  setting  of  a 
serious  book  on  the  care  of  floors. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 
Chicago  Newark 
Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Associate 


ANA 
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Building  the 
Pullman  Car 


THE  strength  of  the  Pullman 
Car  represents  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  insurance  the 
traveler  can  buy. 

For  seven  years  every  car  built 
by  the  Pullman  Company  for  its 
service  has  been  of  solid  steel. 
These  cars  possess  the  rigidity 
and  strength  of  a  battleship. 

During  this  period  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  older,  but  still 
modern  cars,  have  also  been 
rebuilt  to  almost  equal  strength. 

This  has  been  accomplished 
by  introducing  steel  under- 
names, steel   vestibules  and 


steel  sheathing  on  the  sides. 

In  addition  to  the  factor  of 
safety,  fifty  years  of  experience 
in  designing  and  building  cars 
has  brought  about  an  almost 
unheard  of  development  in 
traveling  convenience  and 
luxury. 

The  modern  Pullman  is  fully 
equipped  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  steam  fitting,  electric  wiring 
and  plumbing. 

It  offers  a  degree  of  safety, 
innumerable  luxuries  and  a  per- 
sonal service  that  have  estab- 
lished a  world-wide  reputation. 


THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY 

Chicago 
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gEND  75c  and 
we  will  send 
a  bottle  to  any 
soldier's  or  sail- 
or's address. 


Are  you  taking  chances 
with  your  health? 

"Though  health  may  be  enjoyed  without 
gratitude,  it  cannot  be  sported  with 
without  loss,  or  regained  by  courage." 

CONSTIPATION  robs  more  peo- 
ple of  vigor  and  vim — makes  more 
ailing  invalids — than  any  other  disorder. 
To  neglect  constipation  or  to  treat  it 
by  the  haphazard  use  of  laxative  pills 
and  aperient  waters  is  in  truth  sporting 
with  health. 

The  NUJOL  treatment  is  absolutely 
harmless.  It  will  quickly  relieve  consti- 
pation without  irritation,  upsetting  the 
digestive  processes,  griping  or  distress. 
NUJOL  is  endorsed  by  medical  author- 
ities as  the  efficient  and  rational  treat- 
ment for  constipation. 

Sold  only  in  packages  bearing  NUJOL 
trademark — never  in  bulk. 

There  is  only  one  NUJOL.  It  is  abso- 
lutely distinctive  and  individual. 

At  all  drug  stores. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  NeW  Jersey 

'Regular  as  Clockwork 
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Keep  Your  Kodak  Busy, 

"The  Army  lives  on  letters"  is  the  way  the  boys  at  the 
front  put  it.  And  when  those  longed-for  envelopes  with  the 
home  town  postmark  contain  pictures  of  the  home  folks  and 
home  doings,  they  go  far  toward  making  lighter  hearts  and 
happier  faces. 

Keep  your  Kodak  busy  for  the  sake  of  the  lads  in  the 
trenches,  the  boys  in  camp  and  on  shipboard.  Help  keep 
tight  the  bonds  between  the  home  and  those  who  are  fighting 
for  that  home.  r 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 
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One  Father  Writes  of 

BILLIARDS 


■  u 


99 


We've  a  Full  House  All  the  Time! 

Put  a  Brunswick  Carom  or  Pocket  Billiard  Table  in  your  home  and  watch 
how  quickly  it  surrounds  your  boys  and  girls  with  good  companions. 

Young  people  idolize  Home  Billiards.  And  these  princely  contests  act  as 
a  tonic  on  older  folks. 

Low  Prices,  Easy  Terms 
Balls,  Cues,  Etc.,  Given 


Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  are  never  twice  alike,  but 
ever  enlivened  by  friendly  jest  and  laughter.  Among 
life's  most  enduring  memories  are  the  happy  hours  and 
comradeship  of  billiards. 


HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES 


Even  the  cottage  or  small  apartment  has  room  for  a 
genuine  Brunswick.  And  it  gives  you  scientific  Carom 
and  Pocket  Billiards — life,  speed  and  accuracy! 

The  "Baby  Grand"  is  a  home-size  regulation  table  for  spare  rooms, 
attics,  basements  and  private  billiard  rooms. 

The  "Quick  Demountable"  can  be  set  up  anywhere  and  easily  folded 
away  when  not  in  play. 

See  these  tables  in  handsome  color  reproductions,  get  our  low  prices, 
easy  terms  and  home  trial  offer.  All  contained  in  our  new  billiard  book. 
Send  your  address  at  once  for  free  copy. 

fHE  |J  RUNS  WICK- gALKE-£OLLENDER  QQ. 

Dept.  56  G,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

DEALERS:    Write  at  once  for  attractive  agency  proposition 


Brunswick  prices  to-day  are  extremely 
low  for  tables  of  such  masterly  construc- 
tion and  beauty. 

Our  Popular  Purchase  Plan  lets  you 
play  while  you  pay. 

With  every  table  we  give  a  high-class 
Playing  Outfit  Free — Balls,  Cues,  Rack, 
Markers  and  Expert  Book  of  33  Games, 
etc. 


Send  for  Billiard  Book  Free 


"THE  JJRUNSWICK-g ALKE-  QOLLENDER  QO. 

Dept.  S6G  623-633  S.Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 

You  may  send  me  free  copy  of  your 
color  book— 

"Billiards— TheHomeMagnet" 

and  tell  about  your  home  trial  offer. 


Name . 


Address. 
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LOOK  ON  THE  TOP  WAD  FOR  "INFALLIBLE"  OR  "E.  C." 


HltlttUUMUt  mm 

v,  £•! 


HIGH  GUN 
IDEAL 
PREMIER 
TARGET 


ARROW 
NITRO  CLUB 

SELBY  LOADS 

CHALLENGE 
SUPERIOR 

(jgft  BLACK  SHELLSi 

AJAX 
CLIMAX 

FIELD 
RECORD 

REPEATER 
LEADER 


HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDERS 


When  you  buy  loaded  shotgun 
shells  you  buy  by  name.  You  ask 
for  your  favorite  make  and  see  to 
it  that  you  get  it. 

But  if  this  is  all  you  do  you  omit 
an  important  detail.  You  overlook 
the  matter  of  powder. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  obtain  a  powder 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  a 
powder  in  which  you  have  full 
confidence,  as  it  is  to  obtain  your 
favorite  make  of  shell.  You  ask 
for  the  powder  by  name  just  as  you 
ask  for  the  shell. 

Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Pow- 
ders, Infallible  and  "E.G.",  may  be 
obtained  in  the  standard  makes  of 
shells  given  at  the  left.  The  shell 
you  shoot  is  among  them.  You  can 
obtain  a  Hercules  powder  in  that 
shell  by  asking  for  it  when  you  buy. 

On  the  top  wad  of  every  shell,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  box  in  which  the  shells  are  sold, 
is  printed  the  name  of  the  powder  with 
which  the  shell  is  loaded.  Look  for  the 
name  when  buying.  See  that  it  is  either 
Infallible  or  "E.  G". 

These  powders  are  of  high  quality  and  uni- 
form quality.  They  give  light  recoil,  even 
patterns,  and  high  velocity.  Write  for  a  free 
booklet  which  describes  them  fully. 

HERCULES  POWDER^  CO, 

1035  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 
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o7Ae  jQi££erence 

is  in  the  Tone 

BECAUSE  no  iron,  no  tin,  no  unvibrant  wood,  coarsely 
megaphones  the  music  to  your  ears,  unpleasant,  unreal, 
metallic  tones  and  nasal  twang,  are  conspicuously  absent  in 


$100 
to 

$200 


$250 
to 

$300 


JT 


Such  unmusical  substances — were  they  used  for  violin  or 
piano  sounding-boards  —  manifestly  would  harm  the  tone- 
Basic  laws  of  tone  reproduction  are  alike  for  all  instruments. 


A  half-century  of  tone-study,  and  the 
production  of  over  150,000  splendidly- 
tonedinstruments,  evidenced  toTheStarr 
creators  that  Silver  Grain  Spruce,  the 
music-wood  favored  by  Old  Masters, 
■was  ideal.  Since  hands,  guided  by  a 
musical  sixth  sense,  carved  from  it  the 
first  Starr  "Singing  Throat,"  all  music 
has  been  voiced  as  sweetly  and  as 
clearly  as  chimes  upon  a  frosty  night. 

"The  Difference  is  in  the  Tone — and 
"Why,"  with  representative's  address,  on 
request.  The  Starr  is  to  be  had  in  eleven 
artistic  styles,  $50  to  $300.  Each  plays 
Starr  and  all  other  records. 

New  Starr  Records  on  sale  the  15th  of  each  month 

The  STARR  Piano  Company 

Richmond,  Indiana 

Branch  Stores,  Distributors  and  Dealers  Almost  Everywhere 

Makers  also,  of  Starr,  Richmond,  Trayscr  and 
Remington  Grand,  Upright  and  Player  Pianos 
The   Canadian   Phonograph   Supply   Co.,   Ltd.  Distributors 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Starr-Jacobean 
Style  VII,  $250  J 
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(pme  t© C^liforrvi^tWs vrirvter 

"Sfcnt&Fe  nil  the  way 
Follov^m|  excl\isi3^di*«t^es: 

-S&rvtalfe  deluxe  weekly  ii\  winte 
-Fred  Harvey  me&l  service 
-Visit  Grand  Caj\yorv  enroute 
-Arvdfovir  f&st  trains  d*dly 
ii\ckidir\$  tKe 


ASKfOfiCAUF&M/A  TPAi/fl  BOOMETS 
■  W-J.BUck.fes  Traffic  hjt.  AT.GS.F.  Ry 
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■  ■ 

%  3 . 

fl/'E  fellers  that  love  the  big  out-doors 
W    made  Nature's  way,  ain't 
likely  to  find  much  fault 
with    tobacco  made  by 
the  same  recipe. 


.  1 1  t 


"Made  Nature's  Way"— 

There's  the  whole  secret  of  VELVET'S 
goodness. 

From  the  time  that  the  ripe  Burley  tobacco  is  taken 
from  the  fields  of  Old  Kentucky  and  placed  in  huge 
wooden  hogsheads  to  mature,  to  the  min- 
ute when  its  mellow   smoke  starts 
climbing  from  your  pipe  bowl,  Velvet 
is  aged  by  Nature. 

It  takes  two  long  years  for  Nature  to 
'  do  her  work,  but  when  it's  done  the 
result  is   Velvet,    the   coolest  and 
smoothest  of  tobaccos  with  full  mel- 
low flavor  in  every  grain  of  it. 

But  prove  for  yourself  that  Velvet 
is  all  that  we  claim,  and  more,  too. 
Fill  your  pipe  with  Velvet  now. 

^Mflait vjfCfvuOo&tcco  Or. 

10c  tins      5c  bags 
f   1  lb.  glass  humidors 


ye  i  < 
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Clysmic--  Of  Course 

Because  all  the  best  clubs  and  hotels  are 
glad,  to  serve  you  Clysmic — they  know  it 
is  the  aristocrat  of  sparkling  waters* 

15  grains  of  Liihia  Salts  to  the  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  splits,  pints  and  quarts  only. 

Don't  accept  ordinary  waters. 

Insist  on  genuine 


Bottled  at 
Th«  Clysmic  Sp«tng«  at 
WAUhtSHA.WIS. 


ill 
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Hi 

For  Your  Teeth— and  Your  Mouth 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  not  only  keeps  your  teeth  clean  and  white  but  coun- 
teracts "Acid-Mouth" — probably  the  commonest  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Most  authorities  on  dental  science  be-     ninety-five  by  sending  for  a  package  of  acid 
lieve  that  right  now,  "Acid-Mouth"  is  de-     test-papers,  (enough  for  a  family  test), 
stroying  teeth  in  ninety -five  out  of  every        We  will  also  send  you  a  ten-day  trial  tube 
hundred  mouths.                                          of  Pebeco  so  that  you  can  see  how  delight- 
Find  out  today  whether  you  are  one  of  the     fully  efficacious  a  real  dentifrice  can  be. 

Pebeco  is  Sold  by                   /^KSSl                 frSSjt^                      LEHN  &  F1NK 
Druggists  Everywhere              ^^S/^^f^^^Kf^^^S^^S^Stw       1 38  William  S tree t.  New  York 

■  ■ '  -  ■  • ;  :     M   I  '  ■  :  -  1  ■  ■ , ' .  i  ■  M , ' 1 !  i : ,  i 1 . '  i1  f  ■  ■      |  j :     1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  f 1 1 .;  1 1 1 1 : 1 1 1  HHtlHHHflllllttHtllllllUllHIHIffllltHl|llllHIIIIII 
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Send  postal  for  wonder- 
ful RoastTurkey  Recipe 
by  Marion  H.Neil.  Use- 
ful Kitchen  Hanger 
containing  this  and  100 
other  recipes,  free  from 

Lea  &  Perrins, 
241  West  St.,  New  YorK. 


Roast  Ham  Recipe— Wash  and  soak 
large  ham  48  hours  in  sufficient  water 
to  cover.  Cover  entirely  with  dough 
made  of  Sour  and  water.  Bake  slowly 
5  hours.  Remove  crust  and  skin  and 
score  it.  Mix  together  1  quart  stale 
bread,  2lA  cups  milk,  soak  30  minutes; 
add  1%  tablespoons  Lea  &*  Perrins 
Sauce,  2  beaten  eggs,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Fill  openings  with  forcemeat 
and  bake  1  hour.  Serve  hot  with 
currant  jelly.  This  ham  is  excellent 
cold. — Marion  H.  Neil. 


THANKSGIVING  is  a  time  when  the  delights  of  feasting  seem  in  the 
very  air.  This  makes  it  a  good  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the  rare, 
old-time  relish — Lea  &  Perrins  Sauce.  C,  Have  a  Thanksgiving  Dinner  this 
year  that  will  be  better,  tastier  and  more  wholesome  than  ever  before.  Use 
Lea  &  Perrins  in  the  oyster-cocktail  sauce,  the  soup,  the  entree,  the  turkey 
dressing — in  the  gravy  and  in  the  salad  dressing.  See  for  yourself  how  its 
lively  piquancy  brings  out  the  taste  of  things. 

LEA  &  PERRINS  SAUCE 

The  Original  Worcestershire 
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Century 
Scri  bner's 


The  New  Country  Life  Everybody's  Field  &  Stream  Harper's  Red  Book 

The  Canadian  World's  WorK  Two  Million  Copies  —  Fifteen  Million  Readers  Monthly 


Review  of  Reviews 
ELEVENTH  YEAR 


Write  to  these  advertiseis.      Ask  Where-to-go  Bureau,  8   Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  reliable  travel  information   and  advice 


LIVE  THE  SIMPLE  LIFE  AT  HOME 

-  ^  If  you  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  life,  you  must  live  in  accordance  with 
Nature's  laws. 

In  his  little  booh,  "THE  SIMPLE  LIFE  IN  A  NUTSHELL,"  Dr.  Kellogg 
tells  you  how  you  can  live  the  "Simple  Life"  at  home — and  how  to 
maintain  1 00%  efficiency. 

The  book  is  free.    Send  for  your  copy  now. 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM,  Box  109c,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


PINEHURST 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

„  ,    m»   «    ..    Center  of  winter  out-of-door  life  in  the  middle  south. 

4  excellent  Hotels.  The  Carolina  opens  informally  Nov.  10 ;  formally  M  ov.  20.  Three  18  hole  golf  courses  and  one  of  9  holes.  Splendid 
clay  tennis  courts.  Trap  shooting.  Rifle  range.  Tavery  and  saddle  horses.  Horse  racing, running  and  steeplechasing.  Splendid  auto  roade 
from  eastern  points.  TnroughPuIlmanservice.Inf  ormation  sent  on  request  Gen.  Office,Pinehurs  t,  M  ,C,  orLeonard  Tufts. Boston,  Mass. 


MOUNT  CLEMENS  MICH. 


FOR  RHEUMATISM 

THE  PARK 

Mount  Clemens,  Michigan 


AVhere-to-go  forms  for  Dec.  close  Not.  1. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


New  Orleans  . 
HOTEL  DE  SOTO 
Million  Dollar  Home 
Rates  Notably  Moderate. 


SEATTLE  WASH. 


Large  airy 
too 


HOTEL3  BUTLER 

Cafe  without  peer.  Center  of  things.  Taxi  fare  25c. 
Rooms  Si. 00  up,  withbath  $2.00up.  Home  comforts 
to  the  traveler.    A.  CHESHIRE    MITCHELL,  Mgr 


Weymouth  Heights 

Home  of  winter  golf.  Tennis.  Turkey  and  Quail  shooting  700  ft.  elevation.  Just  right  climate.  No  snow.  Pure  spring  water 
Best  of  everything.       Cottages.      Bungalows        Orchestra.       Write  CREAMER  &  TURNER,  Proorietors,  for  Booklet 


H9GHLAND  PINES  BMIM    Southern  Pines, N. C. 


OLD  COINS 

Large  Fall  Coin  Catalogue  of  Coins  for  Sale,  free. 
Catalogue  quoting  prices  paid  for  coins,  ten  cents. 
William  Hesslein,  101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Money-Making  Farms 

15  states,  $10  an  acre  up;  stock,  tools  and  crops  often  in- 
cluded to  settle  quickly.   Write  for  Big  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
Dept.  2718,  New  York. 

The  Readers'  Service  gives  information  about 
Schools  and  Colleges 

PATENTS— WRITE  FOR  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT, 

list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inventions  Wanted.   $1,000,000  in 
prizes  offered  for  inventions.   Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.   Our  four  books  sent  free.   Patents  advertised 
Free.   We  assist  inventors  to  sell  their  inventions. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  CO.,  Patent  Altys.,  829  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ROYAL  MAI LSffg?) JAPAN 
NEDERLAND  and  ROTTERDAM 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Cabin) 
YOKOHAMA,  (Via  Honolulu)  Kobe,  Nagasaki 
HONG  KONG  f+  II  I  IVJ  A  fand 
SINGAPORE  O  PI  I  IN  M  BATAVIA 
Sailings  from  San  Francisco  Oct.  27,  Nov.  10,  24,  etc. 
Single  $100  YOKOHAMA  (2nd  Cabin)  $150  R.  T. 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.  601  Market  St.  S.  F. 
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BURNETT,  17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y. 


patent; 


•ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufac- 
turers want  Owen  Patents.   Send  for  4 
free  books;    inventions  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  you  market  your  invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  136  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MEN  OF  IDEAS 

and  inventive  ability  should  write  for  new  "List  of  Needed  Inven- 
tions," Patent  Buyers  and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money,"  Advice  FREE.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys. 
Dept.  55,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TO  PARENTS 


Qlf  you  wish  your  children  to  have 
^wider  opportunities  and  a  more  val- 
uable school  training  than  you  your- 
self enjoyed,  you  will  be  interested 
in  "THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL"  by 
Walter  S.  Hinchman,  a  master  in 
Groton  School.  A  lucid  and  high- 
minded  discussion  of  the  problems 
that  confront  parents  and  teachers. 

A  line  to  your  bookseller  or  to  the  publishers 
will  bring  a  copy  with  bill.    Net,  $1.00. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  NY. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER— MISCELLANEOUS 


MY  GUM  IS  GOOD  FOR  A  HEADACHE 

Indigestion  is  prevalent.'  Indigestion  causes 
suffering.  Indigestion  induces  headaches  and 
dizziness.  40%  of  all  ills  can  be  traced  to 
indigestion.  1 

Thousands  of  physicians  knew  this  years  ago. 
But  I  was  the  first  to  produce  a  chewing  gum 
expressly  to  bring  relief  from  ills  of  the  stomach. 

I  devised  a  scientific  formula  for  gum,  as  a 
food  chemist.  j 

Multitudes  now  use  my  gum  to  ward  off  head-  j 
aches  and  troubles  of  the  stomach.  I 
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COOKING  AND  WASHING  ELECTRICALLY 


CONSIDER  the  family  dinner,  how  it  has 
been  cooked;  the  family  washing,  how 
it  has  been  washed. 
Think,  on  the  one  hand,  of  bringing  in  the 
wood  from  the  hill  to  start  the  fire  under  the  ket- 
tle on  the  hearth  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  picture 
you  have  seen  of  the  village  women  gathered  at 
the  creek  washing  the  town's  clothes.  In  the 
next  second,  think  of  turning  on  an  invisible 
spark  under  your  roast  beef  and  potatoes,  or  of 
that  picture  in  the  advertisement  of  the  unusually 
good  looking  woman  who  sits  calmly  reading  the 
latest  novel  beside  a  mechanical  apparatus  which 
is  busily  cleaning  the  whole  family's  "wash." 

These  are  moving  pictures  in  more  than  one 
sense.  They  tell  of  the  very  real  revolution  in 
methods  in  the  family  kitchen  these  days  by 
which  Bridget  and  Theresa  get  a  taste  at  home  of 
the  more  attractive  factory  work  in  handling  a 
bit  of  machinery  of  their  own.  We  all  have  a 
taste  for  machinery,  it  seems.  Running  an  elec- 
tric toaster,  a  chafing  dish, 
a  warming  oven,  or  a  grill, 
and  connecting  up  the  elec- 
tric vacuum  cleaner,  proved 
fine  preparation  for  the 
newest  of  electrical  appli- 
ances, the  electric  range. 
This  has  started  in  thou- 
sands of  women's  minds  the 
idea  of  electric  cooking — a 
fire  where  you  want  it, 
when  you  want  it,  and  as 
you  want  it,  only  the  up- 
to-date  range  men  deal  in 
heat  rather  than  fire,  as 
the  washing  machine  men 
deal  in  power  as  compared 
with  "elbow  grease." 

As  for  electric  cooking: 
in  these  days  you  may  take 
your  choice  from  electric 


ranges  over  which  the  chefs  of  the  St.  Regis  pre- 
side to  a  compact  little  "small  family"  stove, 
and  substantially  the  same  arguments  hold  good 
for  all.  There  are  no  ashes,  soot,  gasses,  or 
smoke,  and  thus  work  is  lessened.  An  electric 
kitchen  needs  no  matches,  and  thus  fire  danger 
is  eliminated.  In  summer,  when  the  "old  re- 
liable" stove' heats  up  the  house,  the  electric 
stove  concentrates  its  heat  just  where,  as  well  as 
when,  it  is  needed,  and  thus  makes  for  a  cool 
kitchen.  You  don't  need  to  "coax"  the  fire — it 
isn't  a  bit  temperamental — so  there  is  no  waiting 
around.  The  uncanny  certainty  of  electric  heat 
does  away  with  baking  accidents.  The  electric 
men  have  a  saying  that  electric  cooking  enables 
a  poor  cook  to  secure  better  results  and  a  good 
cook  to  do  her  best.  This  brings  in  the  question 
of  comparative  results. It  is  held  that  food 
cooked  by  electricity  benefits  not  only  by  the 
certainty  and  evenness  of  the  heat  in  all  weather 
conditions,  but  is  more  savory  than  when  cooked 
by  coal  or  gas  since  elec- 
tricity does  not  generate 
gases  and  has  no  fumes  or 
odors;  hence  food  retains 
its  vital  essences  and,  as 
electric  ovens  are  tightly 
closed,  meat  juices,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  wasted  by 
evaporation.  This  brings 
in  the  question  of  expense 
or  comparative  economy. 
There  is  considered  to  be 
a  direct  saving  in  cooking 
by  electricity  as  against 
wood,  coal,  or  gas  on  ac- 
count of  smaller  loss  in  the 
cooking  processes.  Meats 
will  lose  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  their  weight 
in  the  old  processes  while 
the  loss  in  electric  cooking 
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Wash  With  Electricity  —The  Easy  Way— 
The  Sanitary  Way  —The  Economical  Way 

Right  in  your  own  laundry — in  the  electric  light  socket 
— is  all  the  power  necessary  to  do  your  washing.  Why 
go  on  with  the  old-fashioned  washboard  or  hand- 
washer  way  ?  Why  not  take  advantage  of  the  help 
so  close  at  hand  and  which  costs  so  little  ? 

In  these  days  when  the  servant  problem  looms  larger 
than  ever  before,  many  women  are  finding  the  solution 
in  the  electrical  appliances  that  reduce  domestic  labor. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the 

Western  Electric 

Washer  and  Wringer 

It  removes  the  drudgery  that 
drives  help  from  the  house- 
work field  and  it  more  than  re- 
pays the  owner  in  servant's 
time  saved  and  in  lessened 
wear  and  tear  on  clothes. 
In  the  Western  Electric 
Washer  the  clothes  are  gently 
rocked  back  and  forth  in  hot 
suds,  in  a  smooth,  perforated, 
revolving  cylinder.  No  atten- 
tion to  the  washer  is  needed 
while  at  work.  The  mechan- 
ism which  operates  it  is  en- 
closed. The  wringer  is 
reversible.  The  whole  appa- 
ratus is  quickly  cleaned  after 
using.  Attaches  to  any  elec- 
tric light  socket  and  uses  very 
little  current. 

You  can  arrange  for  a  Free  Trial  in 
your  own  home.  Take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity.  Write  to  us  for 
particulars.  Drop  a  postcard  to  our 
nearest  house  and  ask  for  Booklet 
No.  97-S. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Newark 

Philadelphia 

Boston 


INCORPORATED 

Atlanta  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Kansas  City  Denver 

Richmond  Cleveland  Milwaukee  St.  Louis  Salt  Lake  City 

Savannah  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Dallas  Omaha 

New  Orleans  Detroit    St.  Paul   Minneapolis  Houston  Oklahoma  City 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 
Portland 


IT  ELECTRICALLY 


Pain  of  any  kind  is  most 
readily  alleviated  by  Na- 
ture's own  methods — Light 
and  Heat. 

fffiermqEte, 

««J^»  LIGHT  AND  HEAT  INFUSER  C^^^i^^ 

gives  you  both — infusing  radiant  light, 
in  addition  to  soothing  heat,  deep 
into  the  affected  tissues.  It  penetrates — 
to  a  depth  of  two  inches.  It  stimu- 
lates the  circulation  and  relaxes  the 
congestion  which  a  hot  water  bottle 
or  a  poultice,  with  an  application  of 
heat  only — and  that  only  upon  the 
surface — cannot  reach  effectively. 

You  can  use  Thermolite  for  any  sort 
of  ache  or  pain.  It  is  always  ready — 
attachable  to  any  electric  light  fixture. 
Thermolite  lasts  a  lifetime. 

As  harmless  as  sunlight,  Thermolite 
will  be  instantly  endorsed  by  your 
own  physician.    Ask  him  to-day. 

$7.50  delivered — money  back  if  not 
satisfied. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO. 

45  Warren  Street  New  York 


is  about  one-eighth  of  the  weight,  which  is  quite  a 
saving  in  a  year's  housekeeping.  Experiments 
have  demonstrated  another  bit  of  economy  in 
that  less  expensive  cuts  of  meat  can  be  used  to 
better  advantage  in  electric  cooking  than  by  other 
processes.  The  explanation  is  that  as  the  electric 
heat  sears  the  meat  it  closes  up  the  natural  juices 
which  are  retained  and  the  meat  is  more  tender, 
more  nutritious,  and  more  palatable.  There  is 
also  a  saving  in  heat  itself  since  no  heat,  compara- 
tively speaking,  goes  "up  the  flue,"  the  electric 
range  not  having  a  flue.  The  waste  in  a  coal 
stove  is  greater  than  in  a  gas  stove  or  range,  and 
the  waste  in  using  gas  is  greater  than  in  using 
electricity,  so  the  greatest  heating  efficiency  is 
found  in  electric  cooking.  Figures  are  even  given 
to  prove  this.  It  is  claimed  as  a  result  of  tests 
that  the  average  efficiency  of  gas  ranges  is  17 
per  cent.,  while  that  of  electric  ranges  runs  as 
high  as  85  per  cent.  The  actual  cost  of  the  elec- 
tric current  depends  upon  local  conditions.  In 
some  places  better  competitive  conditions  obtain 
than  in  others  and  in  those  places  electricity  has  a 
better  chance  to  succeed  against  coal  and  gas. 
At  this  time  there  are  about  2,800  American  com- 
munities in  which  the  rate  for  electric  cooking  is 
now  4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  or  lower,  and  at 
that  rate  electricity  as  fuel  compares  favorably 
with  other  fuels  and  has  its  distinctive  advantages 
besides.  The  watt  is  the  technical  man's  term 
for  measurement  of  electric  current,  just  as  the 
quart  is  the  universal  unit  of  measurement  for 
the  milkman,  and  a  "kilowatt"  hour  stands  for 
the  use  of  1,000  watts  of  electricity  for  one  hour. 
The  best  way  to  find  out  if  you  come  in  under 
the  2,800  most  favored  community  class  is  to 
ask  your  local  electric  company  and  see  how 
closely  they  can  come  to  a  cooking  rate  that  will 
meet  your  other  fuel  rates.  In  a  short  time  prob- 
ably the  company  will  come  to  you,  for  reason- 
able electric  cooking  rates  are  becoming  more 
wide-spread  every  year. 

As  to  washing  by  electricity,  dishes  as  well  as 
clothes,  the  story  is  soon  told.  The  combina- 
tion electric  washing  and  wringing  machines  and 
the  electric  dishwashers,  have  resembled  the 
automobiles  of  ten  years  ago — you  needed  a  new 
model  every  now  and  then  to  keep  pace  with  new 
inventions — but  they  are  now  well  standard- 
ized and,  in  the  language  of  the  street,  they 
"deliver  the  goods."  The  advantages,  not  to 
say  the  delights,  of  this  achievement  are  cer- 
tainly apparent. 

The  World's  Work  undertakes  to  furnish  information 
on  electrical  subjects  to  its  readers  and  will  be  glad  to 
receive  questions  on  various  phases  of  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity for  household,  commercial,  or  industrial  pur- 
poses. Address  inquiries  to  Electrical  Department, 
World's  Work,  1 1  W.  32nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


c/Bhmahc  Qxnpensafor 

The  shifting  of  a  million  men  from  the  factories  to  fighting,  inevitably  compels 
every  labor-employer  to  do  away  with  the  unnecessary  use  of  labor— to  replace 
human  effort  by  automatic  equipment. 

The  E.  C.  &  M.  Automatic  Compensator  removes  the  skill  and  labor  ordinarily 
needed  to  start  A.  C.  Motors;  with  this  Compensator,  starting  an  A.  C.  Motor 
is  as  simple  and  easy  as  turning  on  an  electric  light. 

Merely  push  one  button  to  start  the  Motor;  push  another  button  to  stop  the 
Motor. 

The  E.  C.  &  M.  Automatic  Compensator  offers  so  much  in  the  way  of  economy, 
safety  and  speeded  production  that  it  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  quality  rather 
than  in  terms  of  cost. 

THE  ELECTRIC  CONTROLLER  &  MFG.  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


DO     IT  ELECTRICALLY 


Ventilating,  Heating,  and 
Air-Washing  Systems 


Only  rarely  will  a  "natural"  change  of  air  through  the 
pores  of  building  materials,  through  cracks,  joints  in  the 
floors,  windows,  and  doors  provide  necessary  renewal  of  air. 

Open  windows  and  doors  invite  draughts  and  draughts 
are  dangerous  because  they  leave  a  crop  of  colds  and 
sickness  in  their  trail. 

Modern  factories  are  equipped  with  Sturtevant  Systems  of  Ventilation  because  only  a 
positive  fan  system  insures  an  adequate  change  of  pure  fresh  air  without  draughts  to  every 
part  of  a  building.  Sturtevant  Systems  insure  SAFE  ventilation  because  air  is  distributed 
independent  of  weather  conditions  and  without  draughts. 

Sturtevant  equipped  factories  attract  and  hold  the  highest  grade  help.  Why  not  cut 
down  excess  sick-leave;  energize  tired,  faltering  hands;  increase  production;  improve 
the  quality  of  the  product  you  sell  and  make  your  employees  happier  by  installing  a 
Sturtevant  Ventilating,  Heating,  and  Air-Washing  System  in  your  factory? 

Send  for  Book,  "Getting  Dividends  Out  of  Air,"  telling  the 
commercial  advantages  of  positive  ventilation. 


MAZDA 

"Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service" 

MAZDA  Service — a  system- 
atic research  for  making 
good  lamps  better 

The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 

MAZDA  is  tlie  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to 
certain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect  and 
select  scientific  and  practical  information  concerning 
progress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  incandescent 
lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute  this  information  to 
the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this  Service.  MAZDA 
Service  is  centered  in  the  Research  Laboratories  ot  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady. 

The  mark  JIAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which 
meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus  an  as- 
surance of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  property  of 
the  General  Electric  Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Each  month  we  publish  on  this  page  timely  automobile  information.  As  a  reader  of  the  World's  Work  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  consult  our  Readers'  Service  on  all  matters  relative  to  automobiles  and  accessories.  An  expert  will  answer  your  inqui- 
ries promptly.   This  service  is  free.   Address  READERS'  SERVICE  BUREAU,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  DO;  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT 
THE  CLUTCH? 

SUGGESTIONS  COVERING  LUBRICATION  AND  TRANS- 
MISSION OF  MOTOR  TRANSMISSION  COUPLING  THAT 
WILL  PROVE  OF  VALUE  TO  AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS 


THE  average  automobile  owner  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  a  complete 
technical  knowledge  of  the  construction 
of  his  car,  but  there  are  certain  things  of  primary 
importance  with  which  he  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar.  On  the  all  important  subject  of  the 
clutch  we  quote  from  a  very  excellent  article  in 
the  Newark  Call  as  follows: 

One  of  the  vital  parts  of  the  car  which  the 
average  owner  never  sees  is  the  clutch.  He 
knows  when  he  has  clutch  trouble,  but  when  this 
occurs  he  scampers  straight  away  for  the  service 
station  and  has  the  adjustment  or  repair  made 
there.  It  is  a  compliment  to  the  sturdiness  of 
clutch  construction  in  the  main  that  this  should 
be  so,  but  nevertheless  the  car  owner  ought  to 
understand  something  about  this  vital  part,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  adjust  or  repair  it  if  it  should  be 
necessary  on  the  road. 

Everyone  understands,  presumably,  that  the 
clutch  is  that  unit  which  makes  the  connection 
between  the  engine  and  the  transmission.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  flexible  coupling  which 
permits  the  driver  to  apply  the  power  to  the  driv- 
ing element  or  to  remove  it  at  will.  Its  import- 
ance is  obvious.  Failure  here  will  disarrange  the 
mechanism  by  interrupting  the  flow  of  power  to 
the  driving  wheels. 

TWO  TYPES,  CONE  AND  DISK 

Clutches  are  of  two  types,  cone  and  disk. 
There  are  certain  sub-divisions  under  both  these 
headings,  which  we  shall  note  later.  The  cone 
clutch  is  aptly  described  by  its  name.  It  is 
simply  a  portion  of  a  cone,  the  fly-wheel  being 
shaped  to  receive  it,  engagement  being  insured  by 
means  of  a  spring,  which  presses  the  clutch  home. 


The  cone  is  faced  with  leather  or  asbestos  fabric 
which  protects  the  surface  and  gives  tractive 
hold.  In  this  type  of  clutch  the  small  end  of  the 
cone  faces  the  engine,  and  when  the  part  is  re- 
leased it  moves  back  toward  the  body  of 
the  car. 

Disk  clutches  include  a  type  that  have  come 
to  be  called  plate  clutches,  although  in  funda- 
mental principles  the  two  are  blood  brothers. 
Probably  the  most  popular  variation  of  this  gen- 
eral type  of  clutch  is  the  multiple  disk,  which 
may  have  as  many  as  fifty  or  more  small  disks  in 
its  make-up.  In  these  clutches  the  inside  of  the 
flywheel  is  hollowed  out  in  what  is  termed  a  drum. 
The  inner  surface  of  this  drum  is  fitted  with  keys, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  keep  the  disks  in  a 
fixed  position  in  relation  to  each  other.  There 
are  two  sets  of  disks,  one  on  the  flywheel,  com- 
prising the  driving  disks,  and  the  other  set  on  the 
shaft,  which  transmits  the  power  back  to  the 
gear  set,  and  these  are  the  driven  disks.  When 
the  clutch  is  engaged  these  two  sets  of  disks  press 
firmly  against  each  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  clutch  is  disengaged  the  driven  disks 
are  pulled  out  of  the  way  of  the  driving  disks, 
and  the  flywheel  spins  around  without  sending  the 
power  back  to  the  gear  box. 

The  plate  clutch  variation  of  the  disk  type, 
instead  of  the  numerous  disks  employs  just  three 
plates.  One  of  these  plates  is  the  driving  unit 
and  the  other  two  driven  elements.  The  plates 
may  be  made  of  steel,  with  cork  inserts,  or  they 
may  be  of  fabric.  This  latter  type  of  clutch  is 
comparatively  new  and  seems  to  be  gaining  con- 
siderable popularity. 

There  is  still  a  further  subdivision  to  be  made 
in  the  disk  clutch  class,  as  some  of  them  run  in 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER— AUTOMOBILES 


Choose  Your 
Truck  as  You 
Choose  Your  Help 


You   buy  labor  on   one   standard  only — 
ability  to  deliver  the  service  you  want.  Fit- 
ness for  the  job  marks  the  one  man  from  a 
score  of  others. 

Choose  your  trucks  as  you  choose  your  help. 
Mere  possession  brings  neither  profit  nor  satisfac- 
tion.    You  want  haulage  service — facilities  that 
will  do  the  greatest  amount  of  work  for  the  least 
expenditure  of  money,  energy  and  time. 

If  this  is  the  basis  of  your  choice,  Federals  must 
command  consideration.    Haulage  service  deliv- 
ered to  fit,  individual  needs  has  always  been  the 
principle  behind  Federal  construction.     It  has 
won  for  Federals  their  foremost  place  in  the 
service  of  American  business. 


A  Federal  for  every 
need.  One  to  five 
ton  capacities. 

Write  for  "Federal 
Traffic  News"  —  is- 
sued for  business 
men  in  the  interests 
of  better  transporta- 
tion methods. 

Federal  Motor 
Truck  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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oil  inside  a  tight  housing.  The  prevailing  type  is 
the  dry  disk,  however,  which  comprises  probably 
80  per  cent,  of  the  class.  Within  the  last  few 
months  a  motor  car  manufacturer  has  an- 
nounced a  cone  clutch  running  in  oil,  which  is 
an  entirely  new  departure  in  so  far  as  we  know. 

Now,  clutches  suffer  from  certain  very  definite 
ailments  which  have  definite  remedies,  and  we 
shall  try  to  make  all  these  clear  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. Slipping,  grabbing  and  end-play  are  the 
principal  failures  of  clutches.  Slipping  means 
that  the  male  member  of  the  unit  slips  around 
in  the  female  member,  the  power  intended  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  rear  wheels  being  lost  in  the 
process.  Grabbing  means  that  the  clutch  takes 
hold  too  harshly,  jarring  the  whole  mechanism 
and  jerking  the  passengers  in  the  car  out  of  their 
seats.  End-play  means  generally  the  failure  of 
the  spring  which  holds  the  driven  member  in 
engagement  with  the  flywheel. 

In  cone  clutches  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
clutch  to  keep  turning  after  it  has  been  released 
from  engagement  with  its  driving  member.  This 
is  known  as  spinning,  and  disk  clutches  are  not 
entirely  free  from  it.  So  prevalent  is  this  trouble 
that  many  car  manufacturers  install  what  are 
known  as  clutch  brakes  to  stop  this  spinning 
automatically. 


One  of  the  tendencies  of  the  cone  clutch  is 
grabbing  in  engagement.  Instead  of  sliding 
smoothly  into  engagement  with  the  fly-wheel,  a 
jerky,  bumping  action  takes  place,  which  is  an- 
noying, to  say  the  least.  To  remedy  this,  springs 
are  usually  fitted  under  the  leather  facing  of  the 
cone,  which  press  it  into  firm  engagement.  Cir- 
cular springs  are  also  used  in  the  fly-wheel  mem- 
ber, and  various  other  expedients  have  been 
adopted.  The  idea  is  to  induce  a  gradual  en- 
gagement of  the  leather  facing,  instead  of  a  harsh 
settling  into  place  of  the  whole  cone  at  once.  In 
time  it  becomes  necessary  to  adjust  these  springs 
to  makethem continue  performing  their  appointed 
function  properly.  Occasionally  it  happens  that 
no  adjustment  will  give  relief  from  grabbing, 
and  this  means  a  job  for  the  expert.  It  may  be 
that  a  treatment  of  the  leather  with  neatsfoot 
oil  will  bring  the  desired  results.  Sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  leather  facing  alto- 
gether and,  after  soaking  it  in  oil,  run  it  through 
a  clothes  wringer  to  squeeze  out  the  excess. 
This  makes  the  leather  more  pliable  and  may  cure 
the  trouble.  It  must  be  remembered  that  too 
much  oil  on  the  clutch  is  bad,  as  it  will  des- 
troy the  grip  of  the  part,  which  will  imme- 
diately develop  slipping  of  an  aggravated  char- 
acter. 


3848  MILE!  OVER 

Chicago's  Moxt  Concerted 
Street*  iK  24  Hour/ 
IK  Gear 


A  Remarkable  Feat 
Accomplished  by  a  Stromberg-Equipped 
Stock  Seven-Passenger  Chalmers 

March   26th,  noon,  a  Stromberg-equipped  stock   Chalmers  seven-passenger  touring  car — complete  with 
standard  body,  top  and  full  equipment — carrying  four  passengers  was  started  on  a  24-hour  run  through  the  heart 
of  Chicago's  busiest  traffic.    586.8  miles  were  traversed — with  a  perfect  score.    Every  mile — all  stops,  all  starts 
were  made  on  high  gear  and  high  gear  alone. 

The  Motor  was  in  Operation  Every  Second  of  the  Time 
in  the  "thickest"  of  Chicago's  most  crowded  streets — criss-crossing  the  loop.    Weather  conditions  were 

detrimental — cold-snowy-windy.    Still  the  engine  never  faltered — never  failed  to  respond  instantly. 
■«    Never  was  there  a  greater  display  of  flexibility — of  dependability.    And  with  this  splendid  efficiency,  there 
*as  a  substantial  saving  of  fuel — an  average  of  14  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline.    Write  at  once  for 
free  circular  matter — and  money-saving  facts.   State  name,  model  and  year  of  your  car. 

STROMBEKS  MOTOR  DEVICES  CO. 
Dept.  111?.    64  K.  S&th  St.,  Chicago 


Hew  STOOMBEOC  Does  it! 
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Uncle  Sam  Knows  the  Real  Answer: 

NOT  ENOUGH! 
SAVE  LEATHER 

For  Soldiers 


T 


0  make  America's  hide  supply  go  as  far 
as  possible,  hides  are  being  split  into 
five  or  more  thin  sheets;  but,  even  this 
saving  scheme  fails  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  soldiers'  shoes,  harness,  equipment,  ship  upholstery, 
factory  needs,  etc.,  chiefly  because  too  much  hide  leather 
is  used  by  the  public  in  places  where  high  grade  leather 
substitutes  will  serve  as  well  or  better. 

Uncle  Sam  Has  Set  the  Pace 

The  new  U.  S.  motor  trucks  and  ambulances  will  be 
upholstered  in  leather  substitutes.  For  several  years  the 
standard  for  book  binding  in  the  Government  Printery 
has  been  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid. 

The  upholstery  specifications  for  the  new  Merchant 
Marine  call  for 

fT)  U  PONT 

REG  u  .S.PAT  Of  f. 

Craftsman  Quality 

What  Uncle  Sam  has  found  by  experience  and  tests  good  enough 
for  the  Government's  severe  requirements  should  be  good  enough  for 
every  loyal  American. 

How  You  Can  Help 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  using  leather  probably  part  or  all  of  your 
requirements  can  be  met  by  some  grade  of  Fabrikoid.  While  not 
feasible  for  every  use  of  leather,  the  illustrations  herewith  show  its 
wide  range  of  utility. 

If  you  use  leather  in  your  home  for  any  purpose,  try  the  proper 
grade  of  Fabrikoid  instead. 

When  buying  an  automobile,  boat  or  piece  of  furniture  prefer 
Fabrikoid  upholstery.  Help  the  manufacturer  conserve  leather  by 
patronizing  those  who  use  good  leather  substitutes  like  Fabrikoid. 

Every  hide  displaced  by  a  good  substitute  helps  supply  our  armies 
with  shoes,  our  farms  with  harness  and  our  factories  with  belting — it 
helps  win  the  war. 

Manufacturers!  write  us  your  requirements  and  let  us  co-operate 
with  you. 

Americans  everywhere!  write  for  samples  and  names  of  manufac- 
turers of  the  article  you  want,  who  use  Fabrikoid  and  of  stores  near 
you  selling  it  by  the  yard. 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  CO.      Wilmington,  Del. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Leather  Substitutes 
Factories  at 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Fairfield,  Conn.;  Toronto,  Ont. 
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THE  MACHINE  IN  ACCOUNTING 


IN  THE  very  heart  of  New  York's  greatest 
commercial  centre  the  president  of  a  large 
and  important  concern  died  recently  who  had 
never  permitted  his  company  to  have  a  type- 
writing machine  or  a  telephone. 

All  around  him  were  offices  which  were  out- 
fitted with  labor-  and  time-saving  appliances  to 
the  nth  degree  of  efficient  management,  yet  he 
had  "dug  in"  so  strongly  in  the  early  days  and 
had  kept  himself  so  well  fortified  against  the 
assaults  of  Progress  that  he  held  on  to  the  very 
end,  and  passed  out  as  perhaps  the  last  defender 
"down  town"  of  the  Things  as  they  Were. 

Suppose  it  were  possible  for  the  Noble  Army 
of  Office  Appliances  to  march  into  such  an  office 
to-day!  The  jingle  of  bells,  the  sound  of  buz- 
zers, and  the  rattle  of  typewriters  would  waken 
memories  of  long  years'  standing.  Of  course,  the 
quill  pen  has  gone.  The  big  cash  books  and 
ledgers  would  still  be  there,  and  perhaps  book- 
keepers would  still  be  adding  their  columns, 
up  one  side  and  down  the  other.  Just  dwell  a 
moment  on  the  ancient  and  honorable  process  of 
adding.  The  first  mechanical  contraption  which 
was  put  on  the  market  to  relieve  the  bookkeeper 
of  his  adding  was  received,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
with  as  much  distrust  of  its  integrity  and  truth- 
fulness as  the  first  telephone,  but  the  deadly  par- 
allel demonstration  that  it  takes  so  many  minutes 
to  add  up  these  columns  in  the  old  way  and  so 
many  seconds  with  an  adding  machine,  proved 
conclusive.  Once  getting  accustomed  to  accepting 
its  results  in  addition,  it  was  only  a  step  to  agree 
that  it  could  likewise  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide. 

Then  the  "loose  leaf"  man  and  the  "machine 
bookkeeper"  man,  thus  encouraged,  cut  out 
more  tradition,  more  work  and  more  uncer- 
tainty. Now  practically  all  bookkeeping  pro- 
cesses are  shortened  and  simplified  by  machinery. 
One  of  the  most  advanced  machine  methods  is 
that  of  ledger  posting.    Pay  rolls  are  figured  out 


on  machines  which  tell  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  a  given  number  of  hours'  work  at  a  given  rate 
per  hour.  Cost  machines  tell  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing so  many  pieces  of  an  article  at  so  much 
per  piece.  The  interest  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  for  a  given  period  at  a  certain  rate  per 
cent,  is  obtained  by  machines  almost  instantly. 
You  have  to  write  a  certain  date  a  lot  of  times 
a  day,  January  ist,  for  example.  All  you  need 
to  do  is  to  lock  one  key  in  the  machine  in  the 
morning  and  all  day  you  write  your  date  auto- 
matically. The  treasurer  formerly  carefully 
wrote  out  all  of  his  checks  by  hand.  Now  the 
signature  alone  is  a  hand  operation.  The  hardest 
worked  machine  in  the  office  will  be  the  type- 
writer, as  nowadays  it  is  promoted  from  its  former 
exclusive  job  of  writing  letters  to  the  making  of 
checks,  invoices,  shipping  orders,  factory  depart- 
ment orders  and  bills  of  lading  and  in  some  cases 
all  of  these  latter  things  (except  checks)  are  made 
at  one  operation  by  the  use  of  carbon  paper. 
The  machine  that  pleases  the  boss  the  most  is 
the  one  which  lights  up  and  smiles  when  the  cus- 
tomer clinches  the  bargain  by  tendering  the 
money.  This  machine  has  been  educated  and 
trained  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  do  1 5  things  in 
three  seconds,  not  includingthelight  and  thesmile. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  bills  on  the  "thirtieth ! " 
Efficiency  has  filled  office  managers  with  the  idea 
of  greeting  customers  with  statements  of  ac- 
counts at  breakfast  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
and  no  other,  and  machines  have  done  it.  There 
are  the  machines  which  bookkeepers  use  to  keep 
accounts  posted  daily,  ready  to  add  automatic- 
ally as  soon  as  the  "thirtieth"  comes.  Other 
machines  produce  addressed  envelopes,  if  the 
boss  has  a  prejudice  against  "open  face"  envel- 
opes, and  the  chief  bookkeeper  and  his  assistants 
march  merrily  out  with  the  other  folks  on  the 
last  of  the  month,  and  go  to  the  "movies"  as 
contentedly  that  evening  as  on  any  other. 
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AMOUNT -WORDS   RED  — DENOMINATIONS  BLACK 


Makes  Your  Check  "O.  K." 

The  1918  Model  Protectograph  protects  the  amount  as  it  writes — a  whole  word  to  each 
Stroke  of  the  handle.  Leaves  no  room  for  argument  between  yourself  and  the  bank  as  to 
whether  you  signed  a  check  for,  say,  $500,  or  only  #5. 

Protectograph  System  (Todd  Patents)  "shreds"  each  character  into  the  fibre  of  the  check, 
draft,  acceptance,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  words  (not  figures),  in  Dollars  and  Cents,  exact 
to  the  penny,  in  two  vivid  colors  of  insoluble  ink  for  maximum  protection  and  legibility. 

This  is  the  original  Todd  principle  that  has  never  failed — adopted  and  endorsed  by  over 
600,000  users,  including  Business  Houses  large  and  small,  Banks,  Government  Treasuries  the 
world  over. 

1918  Model  illustrated  above,  with  the  new  improvements  for  speed 
and  greater  efficiency,  $40  to  $75.  Other  Protectographs  in  all  sizes 
and  prices,  a  model  for  every  business  and  individual  requirement. 

PROTCD  Chemical-Fibre  Checks  and  Drafts,  Forgery'  proof  (Registered  like 
U.  S.  bank  notes),  printed  to  your  specifications.    Samples  and  prices  on  request. 

If  you  knew  how  many  bank  accounts  are  overdrawn 
daily  through  checks  being  raised,  forged  and  "counter- 
feited" and  cashed  for  large  sums,  you'd  appreciate  the 
importance  to  you  of  the  Todd  system.   Use  this  coupon 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(Established  1899.  World's  Largest  Makers  of  Check  Protecting  Devices.) 

1168  University  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


/  Todd 
/  Prote6to£raph 
/    Co.,  Rochester 

FREE 


/  Send  to  address  on  en- 
/  closed  letterhead  the  con- 
/   fidential  Book  by  a  Celebra- 
/  ted  Detective,  who  explains  how 
/  modern  Check  Raisers  operate. 


Name.. 
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Steel  Files  Would  Have 
Saved  His  Business 

A  hidden  electric  wire— a  nail — insulation 
frayed— a  fire  at  midnight! 

Next  morning  an  office  in  ruins — letters, 
records,  papers,  all  destroyed! 

"What  is  your  I06S?"  asks  the  sympa- 
thetic friend. 

"Our  real  loss?  $50,000  wouldn't  cover 
it;  we  don't  even  know  who  owes  us 
money  now." 

This  is  a  true  story.  It  is  only  one  of 
many  such  stories  in  our  new  book  on  fire 
and  the  proved  protection  of 


AFFtae  Furniture  &  Files 


This  book  costs  nothing 
but  a  2c  stamp  and  a  min- 
ute's time.  Send  for  it  to- 
day. Don't  wait  for  fire  to 
force  the  issue ! 

This  Free  Fire  Book 
may  save  YOUR  business. 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FIRE  BOOK! 


ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  Inc. 

411  Metallic  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  new  book,  "The  Blazed  Trail  of  Evi- 
dence," and  tell  me  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Art  Metal  Store. 


Name. . . , 
Address. 


The  Reason  Why  A 

MULTIPLEX 

HAMMOND 


(Piea&Q  pin  to  your  letterneadj 


appeals  so  strongly  to  the  individual  writer  is  that 
it  has  marvelous  versatility;  its  flexibility  is  be- 
yond compare. 

Those  who  can  obtain  exclusive  benefit  from  the  "Ham- 
mond" are 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES 
AUTHORS  AND  LITERARY  PEOPLE 
SOCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  SECRETARIES 
DOCTORS,  SURGEONS  AND  CHEMISTS 
MATHEMATICIANS,  ENGINEERS 
COLLEGE  PROFESSORS  AND  STUDENTS 
CLERGYMEN,  LECTURERS 
If  you  are  in  these  classes,  be  assured  that  you  would  ob- 
tain unimaginable  information  if  you  asked  us  for  our 
catalogue  and  data  upon  your  particular  branch  of  work. 

A  Tew  Samples  or 
Multiplex  type* 

Pttlte  -  rtr  >itri  cond«n«lng 
Uinlature-prlvate, refined  letter*. 
Small  Roman-neat  business 
Ue'v-tveo/t  ixiX^fat  -  frvi-vate  -tetteV^. 
Medium  Roman-general  letters. 
Italic-'-  emphasizing. 
Special  Gothic  -  clean  cut 
Large  Gothic  -  sermons, I ectures* 
Large  Eomanf-  sermons,  lecture*. 
Print-type  -  new,  attractive. 

Some  of  the  points  of  construction  which  the  "Hammond"  possesses 
exclusively  are. 

Two  Complete  and  different  Type  Sets  on  Every  Machine. 

Hundreds  to  select  from,  including  the  World's  languages.  All 
useable  on  the  one  machine. 
Tnstantlv  Interchangeable  Type  Sets. 

Every  Kind  of  Writing  on  the  one  machine:— Fraction  type 
sets,  special  character  sets,  for  technical  business,  and  also  tor 
professional  symbols. 

Occidental  and  Oriental  Languages  all  of  them  possible 

IT'S  PORTABLE      Variable  Spacing:— for  very  large 
or  tiny  type  at  instant  will. 
Condensing  to  the  extent  of  saving 
75%  of  ordinary  typewriter  space, 
Beautiful  Work  beyond  compare; 
perfect  alignment  and  automatic 
type  impression. 
The  condensed  aluminum  weighs  but . 
n  pounds  yet  has  full  capacity  for  all 
work. 

Factory  Rebuilt  Machines  at  a  wide 
range  of  prices. 

Monthly  payments.  Discounts  for  cash. 
Catalogue  gladly  sent  for  tne  asking. 
Special  professional  terms. 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

579  East  69th  Street,  at  East  River,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Name  

Address  

Occupation. 
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Why  some  banks  find 
accounting  "dead  easy" 


In  banks  where  speed-ivith-accuracy  In  accounting  work  is 
rated  high,  the  Library  Bureau  Card  ledger  mechanically  posted 
has  proved  its  advantages. 

It  saves  posting  time — hours  daily.  By  means  of  the  L.  B. 
index,  accounts  are  instantly  findable,  and  the  cards  have  the 
properties  for  quick  handling.  They  drop  right  into  place  on  the 
posting  machine.  They  are  readily  re-filed — housed  in  a  special 
tray  which  holds  them  in  correct  working  position. 

For  reference  work,  the  L.  B.  Card  ledger  is  equally  con- 
venient and  quick — any  account  get-at-able  at  any  time. 

For  commercial  houses  as  well  as  banks  and  trust  companies, 
the  L.  B.  Card  ledger  mechanically  posted  makes  accounting 
"dead  easy." 

Interested?  Write  for  new  booklet  that  tells  the  ivhy  and 
how  of  the  L.  B.  Card  ledger  in  a  leading  middle-west  bank. 


Card  and  filing 
systems 


■Ipireau 


Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 


Boston 
43  Federal  st. 


New  York 
316  Broadway 


Founded  1876 

Philadelphia 
910  Chestnut  street 


Albany,  51  State  street 
Atlanta,  124-126  Hurt  bldg. 
Baltimore,  22  S.  Charles  street 
Bridgeport,  311  City  Savings  Baik  bldg. 
Buffalo,  508  Marine  Nat.  Bank  bldg. 
Cleveland,  243-245  Superior  arcade 
Columbus,  517  Columbus  Savings  and 

Trust  bldg. 
Denver,  450-456  Gas  and  Electric  bldg. 
Detroit,  400  Majestic  bldg. 


Fall  River,  29  Bedford  street 
Hartford,  64  Pearl  street 
Houston,  708  Main  street 
Indianapolis,  Fletcher  American  Bank 
bldg. 

Kansas  City,  215  Ozark  bldg. 
Milwaukee,  6-0  Caswell  block 
Minneapolis,  428  Second  avenue.  South 
New  Orleans,  512  Camp  street 
Pittsburgh,  637-639  Oliver  bldg. 


Chicago 
6  N.  Michigan  ave. 

Providence,  79  Westminster  street 
Richmond,  1219  Mutual  bldg. 
St.  Louis,  618-621  Boatmen's  Bank  bldg. 
St.  Paul,  116  Endicott  arcade 
Scranton,  408  Connell  bldg. 
Springfield,  Whitney  bldg. 
Syracuse,  405  Dillaye  bldg. 
Toledo,  551  Spitzer  bldg. 
Washington,  743 15th  street,  N.  W. 
Worcester,  716  State  Mutual  bldg. 
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§lobe\^roieke 


Sectional  Bookcases 

Are  built  to  endure,  and  combine  the  charm  of 
artistic  furniture  with  true  culture. 

v 

Their  mechanical  superiorities — patented  and  exclus- 
ively Globe- Wernicke — include  such  all  important 
features  as  easy-opening,  noiseless-closing,  roller-bear- 
ing, dust-excluding,  non-binding  doors  and  non-warp- 
ing backs  and  bottoms.  Yet  Globe- Wernicke  Book- 
cases  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

Write  today  for  Catalogue  No.  1309  illustrating 
and  describing  the  various  styles  and  finishes — 
and  showing  why  Globe- Wernicke  excels. 

She  Stot>e^Wcrt>ic!<c  Co. 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


■    5  £ 
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TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
REBUILT 


Save  You 
From  $25  to  $75 

Up-to-date  Machines  of  S  tandard  Makes  thorough- 
ly rebuilt,  trade-marked  and  guaranteed  the  same 
as  new.  Efficient  service  through  Branch  Stores 
in  leading  cities.   Send  for  latest  booklet. 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc..  339  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 

$10  and  Up.    All  Makes. 
Save  $25  to  $50 

on  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well 
known  "Young  Process."  Sold  for  low 
cash — installments  or  rented.  Rental 
applies  on  purchase  price.  Write  for 
full  details  and  guarantee.    Free  trial. 

Young  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept.  432,  Chicago 


Photography,  Good  Sport 

•I  but  the  results  are  not  always  satis- 
factory. Ask  practical  help  from  the 
Photo-Man  with  The  Readers'  Service. 


SendForThis-NOW 

You  home  lover  and  booklover,  or  home  owner  and  book  owner — send 
for  our  new  free  catalogue  about  the  modern,  practical  and  economical 
way  of  keeping  your  books  away  from  the  dust  in  handsome  cabinets, 
which  are  built  in  sections,  not  in  wasteful  solid  bookcases — wasteful 
as  to  floor  space,  shipping  cost  and  wasted  space  half  filled  with  books. 

GUNN  SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 
will  please  you  in  design,  workmanship,  price,  durability  and  economy  throughout.  In 
the  highest  grade  workmanship  in  oak  and  mahogany— all  shown  clearly  in  our  new 
free  catalogue  or  style  book.    Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.  1808  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Si 
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WHEN  PRINTERS  AD- 
VERTISE THEMSELVES 


T  is  very  gratifying  to  us  that  the  finest 
printers  nave  a  habit  of  using  Strathmore 
Papers  for  their  own  advertising.  The 
famous  De  Vinne  Press  is  a  case  in  point. 
Its  recent  booklet,  "The  Greater  Service," 
is  an  admirable  example  of  the  under- 
standing use  of  both  cover  and  text  paper. 

The  fine  clear  type  seems  inlaid  on  an  un- 
usually broad  expanse  of  beautifully  textured  pure  white 
Strathmore  Paper.  An  indescribable  effect  of  richness,  clean- 
ness, beauty — it  is  hard  to  find  the  word — is  attained. 

You  have  but  to  see  and  handle  this  booklet  to  understand 
that  craftsmen  produced  it.    The  Paper  says  De  Vinne's  say. 

Write  for  "The  Language  of  Paper,"  a  comprehensive  essay  on  the  expressiveness  of  texture  in  paper  by 
Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President  of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  It  will  help 
you  select  the  paper  that  says  your  say.    Strathmore  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass,  U.  S.  A. 


STRATHMORE 

QUALITY  PAPERS 
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|  4<  Enlists 

CICO*  PASTE 

in  Your  Efficiency  Campaign; 


THIS  new  liquid  paste  for  home  or 
office  is  always  on  duty,  ready 
for  instant  service.  CICO  is  the 
most  alert,  businesslike  little  handy 
helper  you  ever  saw.  It  sticks  best 
when  spread  thin.  No  water-well  to 
splash  or  "go  dry"  at  the  critical 
moment.    CICO  is  one  of  the 

Cexrter  Inx 

Quality  Products 

Send  us  a  couple  of  red  stamps  and  an  intro- 
ductory-size bottle  of  CICO  will  march  right 
up  to  your  desk  prepared  to  finish  up  your 
pasting  jobs  in  double-quick  time. 

Stationers  sell  CICO  in  two  sizes  of  popu- 
lar-priced desk  jars  (as  shown).  Also  in 
spreader  tubes  and  bottles.  When  do  you 
want  CICO  to  begin  work  for  you? 

THE   CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

Boston       New  York      Chicago  Montreal 

Also  manufacturers  of  Carter's 
Typewriter  Ribbon*  and  Carbons, 

Here's  the  A djustable  Brush, 
which  allows  the  last  bit  of  paste 
to  be  used.  The  handle  slides 
through  a  safely  cap  which  al- 
ways keeps  the  fingers  clean. 


Splendid  Christmas  Gifts 


Pair  Genuine  Mahogany 
Sticks,  45  in.  high,  pair  Genu- 
ine Bayberry  Candles  and 

hand-colored  Greeting  Card 

with  charming  sentiment,  jSi.oo. 
Money  back  if  you  want  it.  A 
refined,  tasteful  gift. 


Abayberrya 

CANDLES 
N0.I23 


Box  with  24  envelopes,  24  sheets 
pearl  white,  linen  finish  Writ- 
ing Paper,  each  die-stamped 
with  hand-engraved  monogram, 
Gold  or  Silver  ink.  A  gift  of  gen- 
teel elegance.    Only  $1.00. 

Our  Big  Gift  Book  pictures  thousands  of  splendid  gifts,  some- 
thing to  please  everybody  and  at  right  prices.    Your  list  of 
names,  and  our  Big  Gift  Book  is  all  you  need.     Send  for  the 
book  To-day — NOW.    It's  Free,  and  it's  a  great  bag  help. 
THE  HOLMES  CO.     387  Elmwood,  Providence,  R.  t. 


BOOKKEEPER 

Get  Out  of  the  Rut; 

become  a  certified  public  or  cost  accountant;  go  into  business  for  yourself;  de- 
mand for  expert  accountants  exceeds  the  suppl y;  our  eradiates  earn  over  $5,000 
yearly;  have  more  business  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home  in  spare  time 
by  our  new  easy  system.  Write  for  booklet  and  special  offer.  We  have  no 
solicitors.   Universal  Business  Institute,  74  Madison  Avo.,  New  York. 

mm  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

ACCOUNTANT 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms  need  them. 
Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many  are  earning  $3,000  to 
510,000  a  year.  We  train  you  quickly  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Exami- 
nations or  executive  accounting  positions.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unneces- 
sary to  begin— we  prepare  you  from  ground  up.  Course  personally  eupervised  by 
Wm.  A.  Chase,  J_L.  M  . ,  C.  P.  A.  (Ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  gxaminera 
in  Accountancy),  and  large  staff  of  experts.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write 
now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,       Dept.  1 882-H       Chicago,  HI. 

"  The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


E  A  BANKER 


Prepare  by  mail  for  this  high  profession,  in  which  there  are  great 
opportunities.  Si\months' term.  Diploma  awarded.  Send  for  free 
book.  "How  to  Become  a  Banker. "EDGAR  G.  ALCORN,  Pres. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  Ok'  RANKING 
468  East  State  Street,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


o 


Henry 

Dlckst  . 

Principal 


andl 

social  success  is  the  1 
ability  to  remember. 
I  can  make  your  mind ^  , 
an  infallible  classified 
index  from  which  yoa 
can  instantly  select  thoughte.facts, figures,  I 
names, faces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate,  I 
develop  self   control,   overcome   bashfulness,  I 
thinti  on  your  feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy. 
Simple.   The  result  of  20  years'  experience  de- 
veloping memories  of  thousands, 
llf  •  4.-.  TAJA„  for  free  booklet,  "How  I 
Write  lOaay  to  Remember"  and 

opy  righted  Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my  I 
REE  book,  "How  to  Speak  in  Public." 

DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY,  j 
1604  Hearst  B!dg.v  Chicago,  III. 
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The  Private 
Secretary 


FOR  the  highly  confidential  work  that  you  now 
write  out  by  hand — for  the  important  mem- 
oranda you  cannot  wait  to  dictate — for  the  loose 
ends  of  a  busy  day  that  you  must  clean  up  at  home — 
for  these  uses  is  Corona  designed. 

Corona  weighs  but  six  pounds,  and  folds  so  compactly  that  it 
fits  into  your  desk  drawer  or  into  its  own  neat  case  for  travel. 
In  convenience  and  portability  Corona  is  unique  among  writing 
machines. 

Of  value,  too,  is  the  simplicity  gained  from  its  compactness,  for 
Corona  is  not  only  easy  to  operate  without  special  instruction, 
but  is  exceptionally  strong  and  free  from  mechanical  trouble. 

Corona  and  case,  complete,  cost  #50.  Special  Corona-Likly 
Luggage  for  the  traveler.    Ask  for  booklet  No.  17. 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc.,  GROTON,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK    CHICAGO    SAN  FRANCISCO    agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


y-folditup^tetkeJt^dth  you -typewrite  anywhere 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


TYPE  F.  L.  D. 


DURAND  Steel  Lockers 
have  a  permanence  that 
makes  their  purchase  a  true 
economy. 

They  are  economical, convenient, 
fire-proof,  practically  indestructible, 
and  will  protect  you  and  your  em- 
ployees against  losses  and  confusion. 

Their  first  cost  is  low;  their  de- 
preciation negligible.  Write  for  il- 
lustrated catalogue. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1504  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


904  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


Open,  a  drawing  table.  Closed, 
file  that  takes  only  4  sq.  ft,  on  floor. 

Protect  Your  Blueprints 

from  fire,  loss,  creases,  vermin  and  dirt.  File  them 
by  the  simplified  "Y  and  E"  method  in  heavy  non- 
actinic  pockets,  indexed  in  a  most  convenient  file,  where  they 
are  smooth,  clean,  protected  and  instantly  findable.  Steel, 
oak  or  mahogany.    Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

"Y  and  E"  Filing  Devices  and  Office  Systems  give  highest 
quality  and  convenience  at  moderate  prices — 4000  products. 
Efficiency  Desks  Blueprint  File       Steel  Shelving 

Steel  Filing'  Cabinets      Transfer  Cases  Safes 
Wood  Filing  Cabinets      Filing  Systems      Tack  Map  Outfits 
Mark  X  before  the  items  that  interest  you  and  mail  us  this  advertise- 
ment or  ask  at  the  "Y  and  E"  store  in  your  city.  Write  for  local  address. 

VawmananpFrb  E  MFG.(jfr. 

1 150  St.  Pan!  St.,  Rochester,  NY.  Branches  or  agents  elsewhere 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— $5000  A  YEAR 
YOU  CAN  BE  ONE 

If  our  Vocational  Director  will  accept  you,  then  you  can  succeed  in  advertis- 
ing. Ten  practical  business  men  will  teach  you.  Write  for  booklet,  "Poverty 
to  $10,000  a  Year"  and  "Free  Personal  Analysis  blank." 

George  Washington  Institute,  2CJ3  Bryant  &  Stratton  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


ollfl  Some  hundred*  thousand  people  read  Miss 
Marjorie  Benton  Cooke's  sparkling  story  of 
"Bambi."    This  new  book  is  quite  as  bright, 
but  it  is  a  better  piece  of  work  and  should 
have  a  larger  audience.   Will  you  be  one? 


Cinder  cl 
Jam 


Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 
Mechanical,  Electrical  &  Chemical  Experts 
717-725  WOODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 


One  of  Forty 
Handsome 
Watches 


HERE  is  one  of 
the  latest  shapes 
and  styles  in 
South  Bend  watches. 
A  new  Extra-Thin 
Chesterfield  that  is 
winning  quick  favor 
among  men  who  ap- 
preciate distinction  in 
design  as  well  as  accu- 
racy in  time-keeping. 

It's  a  watch  you  will 
be  proud  to  own  and 
show.  But  you  are  not 
limited  in  your  choice 
to  anyone  model  when 
you  choose  a  South 
Bend  Watch. 

There  are  more  than  forty 
different  combinations  of 
movements,  dials  and  cases 
to  select  from,  making  it 
certain  that  you  can  find 
a  South  Bend  Watch  to 
suityourtastes  and  express 
your  own  individuality. 

Prices  range  from  $16.00 
to  $125.00. 

See  the  Watches  at  your 
jeweler*e  or  write  for  "A 
Book  of  Beautiful  Watches.** 

South  Bend  Watch  Co. 

For  years,  makers  of  standard 
railroad  watches 

211  Studebaker  Street 
South  Bend,  Indiana 


IX 


e  ISOatch  with  the  burble  'Ribbon 
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{WHITING  -ADAM  S 

BRUSHES 


and  Stay  of  Civilization 
EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

In  Educational  and  Religious  edifices  and 
temples 

WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES 

are  used  for  painting,  decorating,  cleaning,  sweep- 
ing, dusting,  sanitation  and  other  purposes.  Best 
bristles,  Vulcan  Rubber  Cemented  method  of 
holding  bristles  in  btushes.  Over  ten  thousand 
kinds  and  sizes,  every  brush  want  supplied. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE,  Dept.F 

John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

Whitine-Adami  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue 
Ribbon,  the  Bigheit  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 


You  11  be  when  you  read  Ralph 
Amazed  Page's  new  book, 
"Dramatic  Moments  in  American 
Diplomacy,"  to  find  how  many  in- 
teresting facts  about  our  relations 
with  England,  France,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, etc.,  have  never  found  their 
way  into  our  histories.  War  scares, 
ultimatums,  and  the  dismissal  of 
ambassadors  have  been  far  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  supposed. 
These  and  the  incidents  which  have 
preceded  wars  or  prevented  wars  are 
all  dramatically  pictured  in  Mr. 
Page's  book.  (At  all  bookstores, 
Net,  $1.25). 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


"Look  At  Him  Today!" 

Six  years  ago  he  started  in  here  just  as  you 
are  doing.  Now  he's  General  Manager  and 
makes  more  in  a  day  than  he  used  to  make  in 
a  week.  The  first  week  he  was  here  he  began 
to  train  for  the  job  ahead  by  studying  in  spare 
time  with  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  Inside  of  six  months  he  got  his  first 
promotion.  You've  got  the  same  chance  he 
had,  young  man.  Follow  his  example.  Take 
up  some  I.  C.  S.  course  right  away.  WhatyoK 
are  six  years  from  now  is  entirely  up  to  you." 

This  is  the  story  of  thousands  of  successful  men. 
Theydid  theirworkwell,and  insparetime,withI.C.S. 
help,  trained  themselves  for  advancement.  That's 
the  thing  for  you  to  do.  Whatever  your  chosen  work 
may  be,  there  is  an  I.  C.  S.  Course  that  will  prepare 
you  right  at  home  for  a  better  position  with  bigger  pay. 

More  than  100,000  men  are  getting  ready  for  pro- 
motion right  now  in  the  I.  C.  S.  way.  Let  us  tell 
you  what  we  are  doing  for  them  and  what  we  can  do 
for  you.  The  way  to  find  out  is  easy.  Just  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon. 


>  —    tcau  out  Hrne  —  • 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4739,  SCR  ANTON,  PA. 
Krplaln,  without  .obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  posi- 
tion, or  in  the  subject,  be/ore  which  I  mark  X. 


2  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

3  Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Railways 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLTJMMNG  AND  II FATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 

_  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
□  CHEMIST 


]  SALESMANSHIP 
1  ADVERTISING 
]  Window  Trimmer 
1  Show  Card  Writer 
J  Sign  Painter 
1  Railroad  Trainman 
1 1LLUSTRATING 
1  Cartooning 
1  BOOKKEEPER 
J  Stenographer  and  Typist 
J  Cert.  Public  Accountant 
1  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
j  Railway  Accountant 
1  Commercial  Law 
iGOOD  ENGLISH 
J  Teacher 

]  Common  School  Subjects 
1  Mathematics 
]  CIVIL  SERVICE 
1  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
]  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 
1  Auto  Repairing  |Q  Spanish 
JNaTlgatlon  I Q  German 

J  AGRICULTURE  I  □  French 
□  Poultry  Railing  |Q  Italian 


Name  

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 

and  No  


City. 
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BauschlombBALOPTICON 


Entertains  through  the  sense  of  sight  as  the  phonograph  does  through  the  ear.  The 
Balopticon  is  not  a  toy  but  a  very  practical  instrument,  designed  to  meet  every 
requirement  of  a  projection  lantern.  Various  models  for  use  with  lantern  slides 
or  for  the  direct  projection  of  opaque  objects  such  as  photos,  post  cards,  specimens, 
etc.  Also  combination  models  for  both  methods,  with  instant  interchange.  The 
new  gas-filled  Mazda  lamp  gives  an  illuminating  equipment  superior  to  the  old  style 
arc  lamp,  but  using  less  current.  The  entire  instrument  is  simple 
enough  for  a  child  to  operate.  Prices  range  from  $26.50  up. 
Write  for  booklets  about  the  Balopticon — also  price  lists. 


-1 


Type 


Bausch  &  Ipmb  Optical  (5. 

508  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York        Washington       Chicago        San  Francisco 

Leading  American  Makers  of  High  Grade  Optical  Products 


The  Diary   ~~ what  we  have 
c     jv r  . ■      thought,  said, 
of  a  Nation  j  i  j 

J  done,  as  recorded 

and  commented  on  weekly  by 
Edward  S.  Martin  in  his  brilliant 
editorials  in  "Life."  Extracts  from 
these  are  brought  together  in  a 
book  that  will  help  every  American 
better  to  understand  his  own  posi- 
tion and  that  of  his  country. 
"The  Diary  of  a  Nation" — at  all 
bookstores.    Net,  $1.50. 

Published  by 

Doubled  ay,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City,  New  Yor\ 


Our  "Great     according  to 

Possessions/'  David  Grayson> 
are  "the  smells, 

sights,  sounds,  touches,  and  tastes 
of  the  country,  and  the  wealth  of 
love  that  lies  in  the  hearts  of  com- 
mon men."  Because  his  new  book 
deals  with  these  things,  he  has 
given  it  that  title.  You'll  find  in 
its  pages  the  spirit  of  his  "Adven- 
tures in  Contentment" — the  same 
warm,  friendly  spirit,  broadened 
and  enriched  by  new  experiences. 
(Illustrated  by  Fogarty.  Cloth, 
Net,  $1.30.    Leather,  Net,  $1.75.) 

Published  ly 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City,  New  York 
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32  years  old  and 
President  of  a 
$1,000,000  corporation 


©  u.  &  u. 

The  story  of  his  success  and  how  he  achieved  it 

Three  vears    ago  a  Studious-looking  best  thought  and  practice  in  modern  business, 

young  man— he  was  twenty-nine  then  Jc  g'ves  J™  a  th°.ro.  and  s?und.  training  in  the 

J        0         »T       v    1   r<'*.  fundamental    principles    underlying   all  depart- 

—came  to  New  York  City.  ments  of  busin^ss 

He  had  only  a  few  dollars  in  his  pock-  In  our  national  crisis  to-day  the  need  for  this 

et.     But  his  head  was  full  of  ideas  and  broad  executive  training  is  rapidly  increasing, 

he  knew  business,  fundamentals.      He  Men  in  all  branches  of  business  are  being  called 

j               r>              Ayr       r          •  upon  to  assume  the  work  ot  others  and  to  till  more 

entered    the    Pyrene    Manufacturing  ^0,,,.;^  positions.   The  demand  for  trained 

Company  as  a  salesman.  executives  will  be  even  greater  in  the  coming  strug- 

He  did  not  stay  a  salesman  long.  He  wanted  gle  for  world  markets.  For  men  as  well  as  for 
to  grow.  Because  he  knew  business  principles,  he  women  who  are  prepared,  there  will  be  more  op- 
did  grow.  In  six  months  he  was  sales  manager.  portunities  than  ever  before  to  succeed  in  a  big 
Then  he  was  put  in  charge  of  advertising.  way. 

Earlv  last  year  the  President  of  the  Pyrene  »j  •  »i 
Company,  a  million  dollar  corporation,  resigned.  Advisory  Council 
The  Board  of  Directors  elected  the  studious-  Business  and  educational  authority  of  the  high- 
looking  young  man   president.    He   had   been  est  standing  is  represented  in  the  Advisory  Coun- 
with  the  company  less  than  two  years.  cil  of  the  Institute. 

.           ,  This   council   includes   Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 

Why  Mr.  Allen  made  good  President,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York; 

This  is  the  story  of  C.  Louis  Allen's  rise  from  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Cor- 

no  job  to  the  presidency  of  a  huge  corporation.  poration;  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent  en- 

"He  knows  the  principles  that  underlie  all  big  gineer;  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New 

business,"  said  the  directors.    That  is  why  he  is  an  York  University  School  of  Commerce;  and  Jere- 

executive  to-day,  while  thousands  of  other  thirty-  miah  W.  Jenks,  statistician  and  economist, 
two  year  old  men  are  worrying  over  details  in  their 

own  narrow  departments.  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

It  is  this  broad  grasp  of  business  that  the  Alex-  ,          .  . 

ander  Hamilton  Institute  will  give  vou.    It  is  An  interesting  book,    rorging  Ahead  in  Busi- 

giving  a  training  in  big  business  principles  to  more  ness,"  will  be  sent  to  you  free.    It  tells  in  detail 

than  60,000  wide-awake  men  in  America  to-day.  what  the  Course  and  Service  is,  what  it  has  done 

for  others,  and  what  it  will  do  for  you.  Simply 

What  Mr.  Allen  thinks  of  the  Course  send  the  coupon  below  for  your  copy. 
He  says:  "Several   of  our   department  and 

branch  managers  are  studying  your  Course  at  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

my  suggestion.    They  are  the  men  who  are  669  Astor  Piace                  New  York  City  i 

creating  bigger  jobs  in  this  country  and  fitting   ______  

themselves    to    fill    them.     From    reading    your  Send  me  "Torging  Ahead  in  Business" — FREE 

Course,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  help  every 

man  who  is  filling  his  present  job  and  reaching  ]\jame 

for  another."  Print  'Jen 

Based  upon  the  experience  of  thousands  Business 

of  successful  business  men  Address  

The  Institute  collects,  classifies  and  transmits  Business 

thru  the  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service,  the  Position  
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This  Brand  on  a  stick  of  lum- 
ber or  timber  (or  on  a  bundle 
of  small  items)  is  your  insur- 
ance that  the  material  is  the 
very  best 

EXTRA  DENSE 
Long-Leaf  Pine 


that  grows.  Back  of  that 
trade-mark  is  the  guarantee  and 
reputation  of  the  largest  lumber 
mill  in  the  world,  producing  an 
average  of  One  Million  feet  of 
lumber  per  day. 


Is  not  that  insurance  worth 
something  to  you? 


Every  stick  marked  "BOGA- 
LUSA" has  been  scrupulously 
graded  at  the  mill  under  the  rigid 
and  scientifically  devised  specifi- 
cations of  the 

Factory  Mutuals,  The  American 
Society  for  Testing 
Materials, 
American  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  and  the 
Southern  Pine  Association 


Let  Us  Quote  on  Your 
Requirements. 

THE  BOGALUSA  BOOK  IS 

FULL  OF  VALUABLE  DATA  AND 
STATISTICS.  IT'S  AUTHORITATIVE. 
ITS  FREE  ON  REQUEST.  IVRITE. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  Lumber  Co. 
r6i8  Fourth  Avenue,  BOGALUSA,  La. 


ft  Uncle     had  kept  a  diary  dur- 
C  ing  the  time  from  the 

beginning  or  the 
World  War  up  to  that  day  in  April, 
191 7,  when  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
and  joined  with  the  Entente,  we 
wager  he  would  have  set  down  the 
same  thoughts,  emotions,  actions, 
and  reactions  which  Edward  S. 
Martin  has  recorded  for  him  in  the 
brilliant  editorial  pages  of  "Life." 
That  is  why  we  call  the  book  made 
up  of  selections  from  these  editori- 
als "The  Diary  of  a  Nation."  At 
all  bookstores,  net,  $1.50. 

Published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


The  Trust  Thl?  feokT  by  Dr- ]e™' 

Pj  j  miah  W .  Jenks  and  Dr. 

rOblem  Walter  E.  Clark,  which 
a  leading  foreign  banker  has  called  "The 
Bible  on  Industrial  Combinations,"  has 
been  revised  and  enlarged  and  is  now 
out  in  a  new  edition.  At  all  bookstores, 
Net,  $2.00. 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER— BECAUSE  IT'S  "THE 
GENUINE  WOOD  ETERNAL." 
&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 

Accept  no  Cypress  without  this  mark. 

Look  for  this  on  every  board — 

Accept  no  Cypress  without  this  mark. 
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"Think  Beyond  Your  Job!" 

"There  is  not  a  man  in  power  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  today,"  says  Charles  M.  Schwab,  in 
the  American  Magazine,  "  who  did  not  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  his  way  up.  These  leaders  rose 
from  the  ranks.  They  won  out  by  using  their  normal  brains  to  think  beyond  their  manifest  daily  duty. 

"Eight  years  ago  Eugene  Grace  was  switching  engines.  His  ability  to  out-think  his  job, 
coupled  with  his  sterling  integrity,  lifted  him  to  the  presidency  of  our  corporation.  Last  year  he 
earned  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Jimmie  Ward,  one  of  our  vice-presidents,  used  to  be  a 
stenographer.  But  he  kept  doing  things  out  of  his  regular  line  of  duty.  He  was  thinking  beyond 
his  job,  so  I  gave  him  a  better  one.    And  he  has  gone  up  and  up.   The  fifteen  men  in  charge 

of  the  plants  were  selected,  not  because  of  some       .  TE4B  OOT  HZnc   —  —  

startling  stroke  of  genius,  but  because  day  in  and  ^INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
day  out,  they  were  thinking  beyond  their  jobs."  |  BOX  47  38,  SCR  ANTON.  PA. 

1    Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  tto  pos»- 


What  about  you?  Are  you  satisfied  just  to  hang  on 
where  you  are?  If  so,  rest  assured  that's  as  far  as  you'll 
ever  get.  But  if  you  want  to  be  somebody,  to  climb  to 
a  position  of  responsibility,  get  ready  for  it.  Do  what 
you  are  doing  no<w  better  than  the  men  beside  you  and 
■train  for  the  job  ahead.  You  can  do  it — in  spare  time — 
through  the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

For  25  years  men  of  ambition  with  I.  C.  S.  help  have 
been  making  spare  hours  the  stepping  stones  to  success- 
ful careers.  Last  year  more  than  5,000  reported  that 
their  studies  had  won  for  them  advancement  and  in- 
creased salaries.  In  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  alone 
over  100  men  right  now  are  putting  their  spare  time  on 
I.  C.  S.  courses  and  thinking  ahead,  getting  ready  for 
the  better  positions  that  surely  await  them.  And  over 
130,000  others  in  offices,  shops,  stores,  mines  and  mills 
and  on  railroads  all  over  America  are  preparing  in  the 
I.  C.  S.  way  to  take  the  next  step  upward. 

Join  them!  All  you  need  is  just  ordinary  brains,  the 
will  to  do,  and  the  firm  resolve  to  think  ahead  of  the  job 
you  hold.  The  I.  C.  S.  are  ready  to  make  the  rest 
easy.     Make  your  start,  take  the  first  step  right  now. 

Mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


tion,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X 

□  electrical  engineer 

□  Electric  Lighting 

□  Electric  Railway* 

□  Electric  Wiring 

□  Telegraph  Engineer 
~~\  Telephone  Work 

|  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
I  Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINEElt 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
I  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 
Q  PLUMRING  AND  HEATING 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  CHEMIST 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Public  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Subjects 
Mathematics 
_  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Cleric 

□  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 

a Auto  Repairing  ■□  Spanish 
Narlration  ID  German 

□  AGRICULTURE    ]□  t'renoh 

□  Poultry  Raising   §□  Italian 


Name   

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 

and  No.  


City- 
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His  Parents  Happy  Now! 


'THE 


reatment 


For  Liquor  and  Drug  Using 

THOUSANDS  of  fathers  and  mothers  endorse 
the  Keeley  Treatment  for  what  it  has  done  in 
removing  a  son's  craving  for  liquor  or  drugs.  Experi- 
enced, kindly  physicians.  No  dangerous  drugs;  no 
nausea.  Pleasant  surroundings.  32  years'  success. 
Both  sexes.    Correspondence  confidential. 

Write  for  confidential  information  to  any 
of  the  following  Keeley  Institutes 


Buffalo,  N  Y. 

799  Niagara  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
Dwighl,  III. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
735  Ottawa  Ave.  N.W. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
^on4  Euclid  Ave. 


Lexington,  Mass. 
Los  Angeles,  Cat. 
2400  W.  Pico  St. 
Marion,  !nd. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1424  Girard  Ave. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
4246  Fifth  Ave. 
Plainfield,  Ind. 


Portland,  Me. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

St  Louis,  Mo. 
2803  Locust  St. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 
London,  England 


Relief  from  Rupture 

The  Brooks  Rupture  Appliance 

has  given  relief  in  thousands  of  cases 
where  other  means  have  failed.  Permits 
participation  in  activities  otherwise  pro- 
hibited. Automatic  air  cushion  provides 
firm,  yet  gentle  pressure.  It  retains  the 
protrusion  at  all  times.  Always  covers  the 
ruptured  spot.  Clings  closely,  never  slips. 

A  NEW  INVENTION 

Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  is  not  a  truss. 
No  dangerous  springs — no  hard  rubber  pads. 
Made  to  measure.    Sent  on 
trial.  Durable,  cheap.  Write  for  measurement  blanks. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

271  C  State  Street  Marshall,  Mich. 


Tycos 

THERMOMETERS 

make  acceptable- Gifts 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

Therr's  a  TycOsarlayldrTtfrmomntr  loo  Ev.ry  Purposp. 


YY/I_J\/  was  the  Abandoned  Room  kept  so 
WlTI     tightly  closed? 

\Y/T_J  A  T  was  ^e  dread  secret  of  the  Black- 
Wrl/\1     burn  Clan? 

\Y/I— IV    was  Jenkins,  the  butler,  so  eagsr  to 
W  n  I     hide  the   damning   evidence  against 
Eobby  Blackburn? 

VY/I_I'Vr  were  Carlos  Paredes  and  Dr.  Groom 
W  TT  I     so  eager  to  suggest  supernatural  causes 


of  the 


rders? 


\V/  A  Q  Katherine  implicated 
W  <r\>D    was  the  motive  •  • 


there 


These  are  some  of  the  questions  you  will  ask 
yourself  as  you  read  Wadsworth  Camp's  latest 
mystery  novel,  THE  ABANDONED  ROOM. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it. 

Illustrated.    Net,  $1.35 


Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


IS  TJhjxtXif? 

She  is  the  heroine  of  Kathleen  Norris's 
new  novel 

"Martie 
The  Unconquered" 

NEW  YORK  TIMES:  According  to  this  paper, 
Martie  is  "the  most  real  and  vital  of  her  (Mrs. 
Norris's)  gallery  of  feminine  portraits." 
NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE:  "The  novel  is  a 
masterpiece.  .  .  .  It  is  one  of  the  best 
half-dozen  works  of  fiction  of  the  present  year." 
BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT:  "Never  has  she 
(Mrs.  Norris)  succeeded  so"  well.  She  has  writ 
ten  a  story  of  the  hour  and  for  the  hour." 

("Martie  The  Unconquered,"  by  Kathleen 
Norris.       Illustrated.       Net,  $1.35) 

At  All  Booksellers 

Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 
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Bring  Down 
BuildinO 
Co$ttWith- 


HY-RIB 


<<<<<<<<<<<< 


Eliminate  the  cost  of  forms!  Save  studs, 
stiffening  channels  and  wiring!  Save  floor  space 
and  dead-weight!  Prevent  makeshifts,  inconven- 
iences and  delays!  By  constructing  your  new 
building,  whether  large  or  small,  with  HY-RIB, 
you  will  lower  its  cost  considerably,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  a  permanent,  fireproof  and  more 
valuable  building. 

In  roofs,  floors,  walls,  sidings,  partitions, 
ceilings  and  furring — in  arched  floors,  culverts, 
conduits,  sewers,  silos  and  tanks — in  construc- 
tion work  of  all  kinds — HY-RIB  reduces  build- 
ing costs   by  saving   materials,  labor  and  time. 

HY-RIB  is  a  steel  mesh  stiffened  by  rigid, 
deep  ribs,  manufactured  from  a  single  sheet  of 
steel.  Eliminates  forms  and  all  special  equip- 
ment. Furnished  straight  or  curved,  cut  to  de- 
sired length  at  the  factory.  Its  use  is  decidedly 
simple.  The  easily  handled  sheets  are  fastened 
to  the  supports  and  the  plaster  or  concrete  ap- 
plied. 

Let  us  show  you  conclusively  how  you  can 
bring  down  building  costs  with  HY-RIB.  If 
you  plan  to  build  a  new  structure,  send  to-day 
for  valuable  HY-RIB  handbook  containin 
specifications,  tables,  illustrations,  etc. — free 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO 

Dept.  H- 6,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 
Kahn  Building  Products  for  modern  permanent 
construction  cover  Reinforced  Concrete  in  all  its 
phases;  Steel  Window  Sash  of  every  type;  Metal 
Lath  for  plaster  and  stucco;  Pressed  Steel  Joists  and 
Studs;  All  Steel  Buildings  of  panel  units,  etc. 


:c« 
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G RATON  &  KNIGHT 

Standardized  Series 

LEATHER  BELTING 


Tanned  by  us  for  belting  use 


The  Double  Tax  on  Unstandardized  Belting 


A  belt  unsuited  to  its  work  loses 
money  for  you  in  two  ways  at  once. 

The  first  is  hard  to  detect.  It  occurs 
in  the  gradual  slowing  down  of  ma- 
chines; in  reducing  output.  It  is 
"leaky"  power. 

The  second  is  a  direct  dollars-and- 
cents  cost  for  expensive  repairs  and 
adjustments — unnecessary  had  the 
correct  belt  been  installed  originally. 


The  high  cost  of  unstandardized 
belting  was  painfully  discovered  by  a 


mill  superintendent  recently.  It  was 
necessary  to  replace  a  24"  3-ply  belt 
that  had  given  long  and  profitable 
service.  The  superintendent  thought 
he  could  economize  by  installing  a 
2-ply  belt  of  different  tannage. 

Within  4j  months  the  cost  of  ad- 
justments and  repairs  (not  >  including 
first  cost)  piled  up  to  $203.59.  Then 
a  test  showed  the  efficiency  to  be  less 
than  with  the  old  3-ply  belt. 

Result— a  24"  3-ply  Heart  belt— the 
"Standardized"  belt  for  that  job — 
installed. 

If  you  don't  know  where  you  are  being  taxed  by  wrong  belting, 
let  Graton  &  Knight  Representatives  show  you 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  CO. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting, 
Lace  Leather,  Packings  and  Specialties 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  cities 
Unassigned  Territory  for  Dealers 


3-ply  Graton 
&  Knight  Spartan 
Belt  in  Mill  of  At- 
lantic Steel  Co., 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


I 
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Your  Office  is  Comfortable  During  Coldest 

Weather-But  What 
About  Your  Home? 


While  you  sit  in  comfort  in  your  office,  are  your 
■wife  and  family  uncomfortable  in  a  house  with  a 
poor  heating  system  ? 

Big-building  heating  has  gone  away  ahead  of  home 
heating.  Until  recently  it  was  better  and  cheaper  in 
every  way. 

But  now  comes  the  Dunham  Home  Heating  Sys- 
tem— as  perfect  for  the  home  as  the  nationally- 
known  Dunham  Vacuum  System  is  for  hotels  and 
office-buildings. 

The  Dunham  System  for 
the  home  will  keep  your  fam- 
ily as  warm  and  comfortable 
as  you  are  in  your  office,  and 
do  it  on  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
coal. 

The  Dunham  System  of  Heating  con- 
trols the  dampers  automatically — it  never 
lets  the  fire  burn  more  than  is  necessary. 
Overheating  as  well  as  underheating  is 
prevented. 

The  Dunham  System  is  absolutely 
quiet  in  its  operation.  No  radiator  will 
hiss  or  pound,  drip  or  spurt.  That  won- 
derful little  guardian  of  the  coal  pile-r- 
the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap — will  pre- 
vent this  waste  of  heat  units. 


The  DUNHAM 
Radiator  Trap 


This  device  is  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Dun- 
ham Home  Heating  System. 
It  Is  known  the  world  over 
to  heating  engineers  as  the 
device  that  revolutionized 
Vacuum  steam  heating. 
Leading  architects  every- 
where use  it. 


The  Dunham  Home  Heating  System  will  not  only 
save  you  money  on  your  coal  bill,  but  will  enable 
you  to  render  a  real  service 
to  the  Government. 

The  war  has  made,  and  will 
continue    to    make,  severe 
drains  upon  the  Nation's  coal 
Not  a  ton  must  be  wasted. 
The  national  supply  must  be  conserved 
and  equitably  distributed.    The  Dunham 
Home  Heating  System  will  help  you  help 
your  country.    The  coal  the  Dunham 
System  saves  you  will  release  that  much 
coal  for  war  needs. 

FREE  BOOKLET.  Property  own- 
ers, -  tenants,  real  estate  men,  heating 
contractors,  architects  and  builders 
should  read  our  latest  book,  "Dunham 
Heating  for  the  Home."  Send  for  your 
copy. 


Responsible  Heating  Contractors  everywhere  install  the  Dunham  Home  Heating  System 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


DIVISION  SALES  OFFICES :  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


Boston 
Rochester 
Albany 
Philadelphia 
Washington,  D.C. 


EEANCH  CITICES  : 


Birmingham 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


Halifax 


BRANCHES : 
Indianapolis  Davenport 
Louisville  Des  Moines 

Milwaukee  St.  Louis 

Minneapolis  Kansas  City 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Montreal  Ottawa 


Fort  Worth 
Dallas 
Denver 
Cheyenne 


Winnipeg 


Salt  Lake  City 

Spokane 

Seattle 

Los  Angeles 
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Glance  around !  Only  the 
essential  fixtures  in  sight — ■ 
all  other  pipes  and  fittings 
are  concealed! 

Turn  the  single  lever 
and  you  get  just  the  temper- 
ature you  wish — thanks  to 
that  accommodating  little 
instrument,  the  Leonard 
Thermostatic  Valve. 

Nine  rose-sprays,  ranged 
round  the  sides,  dart  their 
tiny  streams  in  rapid-fire 
from  any  angle  you  wish. 

Talk  about  LUXURY  in 
bathing! 

If  you  are  interested  in 
this  incomparable  Mott 
Shower,  write  for  Booklet 
"L,"  sent  free  on  request. 


!  Toronto,  Can. 

i  tHoston  Atlanta 

I  Pittsburgh        Los  Angeles 

r  tChicago  tPhiladelphia 


The   J.    L.    MOTT   IRON    WORKS,   Trenton,    N.    J.  £ 

S 


New  York,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street  Winnipeg.  Can. 

Seattle  fDetroit  Portland,  Ore.  Minneapolis         tSan  Francisco         TMontreal.  Can. 

Cleveland      tDes  Moines  f  Washington.  D.  C.    fNew  Orleans        TSt.  Louis  San  Antonio 

Dallas  f  Toledo  Columbia,  S.  C.  Denver      ^Sho7tirooms  equipped  with  model  bathrooms 


-a'-  -i-'i-n  — i"i — —  ,  ,...m 
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Residence  at  Middletown,  N.  J. 
£.  A,  Arend,  Architect, 


»ur  house  be  haunted  ? 


\\\  v 


CAN  you  live  happily  in  a  house  where  the  ghost  of  the  fire  peril  con- 
stantly menaces  you,  those  you  love,  and  the  possessions  you  treasure? 
No  amount  of  money  or  insurance  can  drive  away  this  dread.  But, 
it  can  be  prevented  in  advance.  You  can  be  sure  of  safety.  You  can  build 
into  your  house  a  constant  and  infallible  guardian  against  danger— 

NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE 

Build  of  Natco  throughout  and  forget  about  fire.  Don't  worry  about 
possible  ravages  of  weather  or  time.  This  material,  now  giving  safety  and 
long  life  to  the  mammoth  skyscraper  and  to  the  cozy  bungalow  alike,  defies 
not  only  fire  but  all  of  nature's  destructive  forces.  Build  of  Natco  and  enjoy 
greater  physical  as  well  as  mental  comfort.  Natco's  air  blankets  are  a  great 
aid  in  keeping  out  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat. 

Whenever  and  whatever  you  do  build,  remember 
Natco  not  only  as  the  material  to  use  but  as  a  free  Serv- 
ice at  your  command.  This  Service  means  the  experi- 
enced Natco  Engineers  working  with  you,  your  Architect 
and  Contractor  from  the  first  plans  to  the  finished  build- 
ing. Natco  Service  is  one  of  the  factors  that  make 
Natco  construction  so  uniformly  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical. It  infallibly  prevents  mistakes  and  waste  in 
building. 

Now,  while  you  are  thinking  about  Natco,  find  out 
more  about  this  material.  Send  for  our  32-page  hand- 
book, "Fireproof  Houses",  with  photographs  and  de- 
scriptions of  beautiful  Natco  residences  designed  by  wel? 

known  architects.  You  will  find  in 
it  many  ideas  for  your  new  home. 
Mailed  anywhere  on  request. 

NATIONAL  FIRE 
PROOFING  COMPANY 

550  Federal  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Made  from 
clay-bakea 
by  fire— it 
cannot  be 
destroyed 
by  fire. 
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This  Bridge  Was  Built  of  Concrete 

Build  Your  Roads  Also  of  Concrete 

Concrete  is  the  building  material  selected  by 
engineers  for   great   bridges,  buildings, 
locks,  seawalls,  foundations  and  other  struc- 
tures that  must  everlastingly  endure. 

Concrete  Roads  Are  Permanent 

Concrete  roads  are  the  most  economical 
of  all  types  of  permanent  pavements 
because  they  will  successfully  with- 
stand the  wear  of  traffic  and  with 
negligible  cost  of  upkeep,  will 
give  100%  efficient  service  365 
days  in  the  year. 

Concrete  roads  are  dustless,  mud 
less,  and  free  from  ruts  and  holes. 
The  heavy  motor  travel  of  to- 
day has  made  necessary 
the  building  of  roads  of 
the  strongest  and  most 
permanent  materia' 
That  material  is 


South  Eighth  Street 
Viaduct,  Allentown, 

Pa.,   Mc  Arthur  Bros. 

Co.,  Contractors. 


Write  to-day  for 
Bulletin   No.  136. 
It  contains  facts  of 
great  interest  to  any 
taxpayer. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Offices  at 

ATLANTA  MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS  CITY 


NEW  YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


CONCRETE 

'for  permanence 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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THE  best  way  to  economize  on  painting  is  to  use 
paints  that  last  longer,  and  the  paint  that  lasts  longest 
is  the  paint  that  contains  zinc. 


New  Jersey 

zinc 

in  paint 


increases  durability  by  postponing  decay. 
Other  necessary  ingredients  serve  other 
useful  purposes,  but  zinc  reinforces  every 
good  quality  of  every  other  ingredient. 
Zinc  paint  costs  no  more  in  the  first 
place  and  a  great  deal  less  in  the  long  run. 

Good  prepared  paints  always  contain 
zinc.  Competent  painters  who  mix  their 
own  paints  add  zinc.     It  is  easy  to  make 


sure  that  you  get  enough  zinc  in  your 
paint.  To  help  you,  we  have  prepared 
a  list  of  prepared  zinc  paints  and  also  a 
list  of  manufacturers  who  grind  com- 
posite zinc  pastes  in  oil,  such  as  painters 
use  to  get  a  good  zinc  mixture. 

These  lists  and  our  booklet  "Zinc  in 
Paint"  will  help  you  get  your  money's 
worth  every  time  you  paint. 


THE   NEW  JERSEY  ZINC   COMPANY,   55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 
Branch:    Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,   1111  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
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In  Eleven  Weeks 


The  photographs  show  eleven  weeks'  construction 
progress  on  a  brick  and  structural  steel  factory  and 
substation  built  by  Stone  &  Webster  for  the  Roessler 
8c  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company  in  Perth  Amboy. 

In  spite  of  a  month's  delay  in  the  delivery  of  structural  steel, 
the  building  was  finished  within  the  original  time  estimate. 

The  manner  in  which  this  work  was  carried  to  completion 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  the  property  adjoining 
this  new  plant.  They  have  given  us  a  contract  to  construct 
a  new  five-story  factory. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  our  construction  work  completed  during 
1 91 7,  or  now  in  progress,  have  been  repeat  contracts. 

If  your  business  demands  the  undivided  attention  of  your  oper- 
ating force,  we  can  relieve  your  organization  of  all  problems 
of  design,  construction,  purchase  and  installation  of  equipment. 

Our  book,  "Building  Construction,"  shows  examples  of  work  done  in  the.  rapid  con- 
struction of  shops,  factories,  warehouses,  industrial  plants,  etc. 

Stone  &  Webster 

NEW  YORK:  120  Broadway         BOSTON:  147  Milk  Street         CHICAGO:  First  National  Bank  Building 
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AN  INVITING  EXTERIOK 

should  mean  an  hospitable 'interior.  No  one  factor  is 
more  necessary  to  a  warm,  homelike  insidcthe-house 
atmosphere  than  perfect  woodwork.  Above  all,  beware 
of  dead-looking  trim  which  will  neutralise  every  attempt 
to  carry  out  your  chosen  decorative  scheme. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE 

affords  particular  home  builders  the  ideal  woodwork  for 
rich  browns,  deep  mahogany  or  dainty  silver  gray  and 
enamel  tints.  It  is  free  from  every  deterrent  effect  on 
stains  or  enamel. 

Our  book  explaining  why  and  how  will  be  sent  on  request.  If 
interested  in  home  plans,  let  us  know  at  once.  Arkansas  Soft 
Pine  is  Trade  Marked  and  sold  by  dealers  East  of  the  Rockies. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

635  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING 
LITTLE  ROCK  •  ARKANSAS 
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Sheaffef(S 

Self  Filling  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
and  SHARP  POINT  PENCIL 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
WRITING  INSTRUMENTS 

There's  a  style  to  suit  the  taste 
and  purse  of  every  &iver 


No.  2 
Long  or 
K  Snort  with 
Clip  Cap 
S2.75  with- 
out clip  $2.50 
2  M,  without 
clip  £2.50 


\ 
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29 1-2  S.14K 

Solid  Gold 
Band 
$4-5°.  ^ 
Same  in 


36E.M.18K 
I-io  Gold 
Filled 
$10 


Long 


B.  A. 

Sterling 
Silver  $2.%o 
C.  A.  Gold 
Filled  S3. 00 
A.  B.  Fancy- 
Silver  Filled 
$1.50 


21S.C.18K 
1-10  Gold 

Filled, Ring 
End  $3.50 


The.Grft 
of  Gifts^ 
for  Soldiers 
and  Sailors 


/ 


C.C.2oyear 
Gold. 
Chased 

B.  C.  Ster- 
ling $3.00 


IN  selecting  a  Sheaffer  Pen  or  Sharp 
Point  Pencil  for  a  Christmas  gift, 
you  can  feel  sure  that  it  will  not  only 
meet  with  instant  appreciation  but 
will  become  doubly  prized  as  time 
proves  its  daily  usefulness  and  relia- 
bility. For  the  Sheaffer  Pen  does  not 
blot  nor  leak  and  the  Sharp  Point 
Pencil  is  always  sharp  and  always 
ready  for  use. 

Sold  by  Good  Dealers  Everywhere 

UNDER  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

W.  A.  SHEAFFER  PEN  CO. 
Ft.  Madison,  Iowa 
Service  Stations 
203  Broadway,  New  York  City 
1004  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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29  14K  Solid 
Gold  Band 
$5.00.  Same 
in  Short 


.  No.  4 
Long  or 
Short  with! 
clip  cap 
$4.25  with- 
out clip  £4.00  I 
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For  Your  "Meatless  Days" 

Of  course  you  will  want  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  work  of  conserving  food 
supplies  by  having  one  or  two  meatless  days 
each  week.  For  your  meatless  meals  you 
will  want  food  that  supplies  as  much  nutri- 
ment as  meat  at  a  lower  cost — food  that  is 
ready-to-eat  and  easily  digested. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

contains  all  the  body-building  material  in  the  whole 
wheat  grain  prepared  in  a  digestible  form.  It  is  100 
per  cent,  whole  wheat — nothing  wasted,  nothing 
thrown  away.  The  whole  wheat  contains  every  ele- 
ment needed  for  building  healthy  bodies  and  for  fur- 
nishing energy  for  the  day's  work.  It  contains  more 
real,  body-building  nutriment  than  meat,  eggs  or 
potatoes  and  costs  much  less. 

Two  or  three  of  these  crisp, 
brown  little  loaves  of  cooked 
whole  wheat  with  milk  or 
cream  make  a  nourishing,  sat- 
isfying meal  for  any  time  of  day 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents.  Deli- 
cious with  sliced  bananas, 
stewed  prunes,  baked  apples  or 
other  fruits. 

Made  only  by 

THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


No.  12 
Regular 
With  Clip-Cap 
$2.75 


WITH  the  world  at  war,  each 
day  adds  pages  to  history. 
The  men  of  America  are  making  it 
— Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen 
— the  pen  of  America — is  writing  it. 
It  is  the  pen  dependable  in  the 
trenches  and  on  the  seas,  as  in  the 
homes,  schools  and  workshops. 

The  dominant  superiority  of  Water- 
man's Ideal  as  a  writing  tool,  and 
its  matchless  reliability  and  conve- 
nience, have  put  it  into  the  hands 
and  made  it  the  preferred  pen  of 
writers  all  over  the  world. 

Sold  at  the  Best  Stores 


L.E.Waterman  Company 

i9i  Broadway  -  New  York 

Boston -Chica.go-Sa.n  Francisco  -Montreal 


No.  54 
Self-Filling 
With  Clip-Cap 
$4.25 


No.  42J4V 
Safety  , 
Type 
$3.00 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


